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PREFACE. 



Thb olqeet of the following pages is to extract from the 
mluAbie oollection of Statues aad Busts, that will be found 
adomiog the yast area of the Crystal Palace, some of the 
interest and instruction which such works, if properly addressed, 
are certain to yield. Man looks at his own image with a more 
feeling curiosity than he regards the architectural remains of a 
city, however ancient, or of any structure, however beautiful. 
The broad brow of the poet whose works we have read, or the 
martial air of the soldier whose deeds we have heard, excite an 
instant desire for more intimate acquaintance with the men ; 
and such acquaintance can never be formed without lasting 
advantage to all who are susceptible of instruction. 

The limits of the present small volume have prevented my 
doing more than record, as briefly as I might, the salient 
points in the characters of the various personages whose 
statues and busts constitute the Portrait Gallery of the Crystal 
Palace ; but I trust suflGfcient has been done to throw a little 
lightupon the various features which the visitor will contem- 
plate on his pleasant journey, and to indicate, however indis- 
tinctly, the universal path which, in life itself, leads to all true 
greatness. A portrait gallery exhibits the men who have worked 
their way to eminence. Biography teaches how they travelled 
the difficult and thorny road. 

b2 
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The collection of Statues and Busts in the Crystal Palace is 
necessarily imperfect ; but it begins with a goodly array. It 
is the intention of the Directors to extend and, as far as the 
nature of the subject allows, complete it ; and there can be 
no doubt that we have already the elements of one of the 
finest portrait galleries in Europe. 

I desire in this place to express my thanks to my friend 
M. Eegnier, the eminent French comedian, to whose kindness 
I am indebted for much information in connexion with the 
French busts. I am also anxious to acknowledge the services 
of my assistant, Mr. Shenton, who, under severe pressure^ 
has rendered me great help in the collecting and verifying of 
our interesting materials. 

SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 

CiwrsTAL Palace, 
June, 1854. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



PovrEArruKB is associated with the eaiiiest attempts at repre* 
seating liviag objects, both in sculpture and in painting. Even 
amongsi sarages we find resemblancesy carved or painted, or both, 
ef the human form, gen0rall7 grotesque, but always presenting an 
idea of Art. With the adya^ice of civilization, the demand for 
portraits increased, as the knowledge of the meaos available 
lor painting and sculpture improved. Men in authority, or 
possessed of great wealth, or renowned by deeds of arms and 
feats of strength, became the first subjects for the art. 

That the Egyptians early practised portrait-painting, is evident 
toathediscoyeryof mi}ral sculpture, at a date anterior to the tune 
oi Bameses, i^)re0eating painters delineating men and animals, and 
aoilptofs carving out of granite the very figures reproduced xa 
another material, in the iEgyptian Court of the C!r3Fstal Palace. 
Serodotus records the fact that Amasis sent bis portrait painted on 
VQod to Ojrem 9m % present ; and some porixaits of this kind were 
found in the tombs at Thebes. On comparii^ the heads of 
Kameaes and Amenoph, several of which, are to be seen in the 
Ilgypti^ QOiirt, the individuality of each is at once perceived. 
Jameses has ao aquiline nose and thin Hps, while Amenoph has 
12ie tunied-i^ ne^e and thick lips of the African. 

In Olavac's *^Mus^ de Sculpture,'' ore collected many aecu- 
iftle eogrnviiiga of the portraits of the Egyptians contained in 
the Louvre, which, according to this authority, are all verified, as 
r loany as eighty-six of them having their names attached. In the 
I Imperial library, at Paris, there is a collection of a hundred 
1 Oiinese portraits of great antiquity. They were brought from 
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Chma by the well-known Jesuit missionary, P^re Ameot. Pautliier, 
author of a History of China, refers to these portraits, and considers 
them to be those of celebrated men and women living at a period 
long anterior to Confucius. 

Croesus, King of Lydia, had the image of his baking woman 
set up in gold : and Herodotus has preserved the names of twa 
Argive youths, Biton and Cleobis, who for their piety in drawing 
their mother, the priestess of Juno, to the temple, when the oxen 
for her car in a great solemnity did not arrive, had their statues 
placed by their countrymen at Delphi, 

To the Greeks, indeed, we owe the finest examples of portraits 
in Sculpture. Their temples, forums, and other public places, as 
well as their private dwellings, were ornamented with the busts and 
statues of heroes, kings, poets, orators, and others distinguished 
by their achieyements. Many of these examples have for- 
tunately been rescued from destruction, and pres^ved to the 
present time. 

The Romans, although not themselves, either by the gifb of 
Heaven, or by their own tastes, artists, were great patrons of art. 
Many a rich Boman citizen had the court of his house converted 
into a kind of forum, which he adorned with his favourite por- 
trait statues. From the precious ruins of Ancient Rome — ^firom 
her temples, palaces, villas — ^oimtless statues and busts have been 
dug out. Her tombs also were furnished with portraits, busts, and 
statues, recumbent, or in other postures. 

In aU times, and in all countries, we note a desire to perpetuate 
the memory of the dead ; and the pious as well as humane inten- 
tion was carried out in various ways. The Egyptians enclosed 
their mtimmies in wooden and stone cases, carved and painted in 
order to resemble, more or less, the inhabitant within. The 
tombs of Etruria are usually surmounted by a half recumbent 
statue, which although but rudely representing the features and 
attitude of life, clearly reveal the intention to produce a portrait 
of the deceased person, but never — ^which became the custom in after 
ages — as though he were dead. 

From the employment of sculptured portraits upon the monu- 
ments of the dead, and from the use of other images in the 
funeral rites, such representations came to be called " busts," 
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from ttc Latin word BuHtvm^ signifying a tomb^ .or rather placo 
where tlie burning of the body took place. Since the majority 
€f per&ona could not afford a BtatuCj the less expensive memo- 
rial, consisting of the head and flhoulderB, wbm the mora 
generally adopted ; and hence the name now current amongst ha. 

Portraits played a still moro important part in the economy 
of the ancient Romans. Images, or rather masks, made in 
wax and representing their ancestorsj were kept by the Homans 
in the veatdbnles of their houses, placed in cases formed like 
temples, and there conj^ntly exposed to the notice of the 
family and of visitors. Wlien a member of the family died, 
theso masks were worn by the friends who assisted at the funeral, 
aa were the dresses and robes of office belonging to the ancestors I 

w^om they personated. After the ceremony, the images wcro faith- 
fully restored to their sanctrtaries in the vestibule. 

Another use of portraiture was originally peculiar to the Greeks, 
but it became subsequently adopted by other nations. We refer 
to the practice of painting upon a metal shield the portraits of a 
family— often with the father in the centre — and of hanging it up 
as sacred to the gods. There are similar portraits extant, in terrcfr 
cotta, of Demosthenes in exile at Calauria, and of Thales. The 
ancients also painted portraits on wood in encaustic, and some 
portraits formed in mosaic still exist. 

In proportion to the growth of luxury, and to the development 
of the arts, do we find the increased employment of portraiture. 
Every kind of w<)rk was decorated with a portrait. This was 
especially the usage of the Greeks under the successors of Alex- 
ander, at Alexandria, Antioch, and Pergamus ; and with the 
Romans, towards the close of the Republic, and imder the 
Emperors. 

Engraved stones of seals and rings are exceedingly . valuable in 
enabling us to identify antique busts and statues ; their hardness 
having preserved them from injury. Very frequently they give 
the impression of being most accurate portraits. In the Greek Court 
is a large collection of casts of these extremely interesting works, 
which merit careful examination. Many of the heads are won- 
I derfully beautiful — ^far surpassing in execution any similar work of 
B the present tinje, 
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In like maimer the portraita upon ooinB, being counacted with 
wiitiBgy have been most uaeful in contributing to the knowledge and 
naming of antique busts and statues. Of these illustrations also, 
the visitor is enabled to study a very complete series from veiy 
early times. 

The universal taste for portraiture exhibited by the anoientSy and 
* the encouragement to art which the vafit wealth of many enabled them 
to afford, soon led to the formation of a gallery of portraits in every 
hou66 of importance. Such a gallery contained portraits^ both 
sculptured and painted, of great men ia art, science, letters, and 
arms, and was called " The Fvtuicotheea,'^ The desire to reoider 
such a collection as complete as possible, led to the production of 
an infinite number of copies from those originally taken from the 
life : just as with us, houses are adorned with plaster-casts of the 
busts of Wellington, Shakspeare, and Milton. 

It will now be understood how it has happened that so large a 
number of portrait-busts have remained to us from antiquity. 
Unless they had been multiplied iu the manner described, the acts 
of ignorance and the accidents of time woidd have effaced all 
record c^ the'features and aspect of the good and great in ancient 
story. Most of the works, executed in metal, were melted down 
.and converted into money. One valuable mine, however, was 
happily discovered in the ruins of Heroulaneum, completely preserved, 
and was removed to the Museum at Naples, where it still exists. 
Of several, so recovered, we possess fine copies. in the Crystal Palace^ 

During the reign of Hadrian in Rome (a,d, 3,20), art enjoyed a 
revival—* Medicean period. A multitude oi works of every kind 
w&ce produced, and portraiture was carried to its height through the 
very zealous loyalty to which sculptors gave way, in their desire ta 
flatter their imperial and magnificent patron, by representing the 
members of his family aa so many goda and goddesses. The like 
encouragement was afforded under the dominion of Antoninus 
Pius (a.d. 140), and his adopted son, Marcus Aurelius ; followed, 
unfortunately, by the destructive propensities of the odious 
Commodus, who would have limited portraiture to the repre- 
sentation of his own face. 

We see the first efforts of portraiture in Christian art, in the 
representations — sculptured and painted — of saints in the early 
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ages of the faith. Some examples of these will be found in the 
Byzantine and Mediaeval Courts. A certain conventional form 
was adhered to in all these works, in which we remark especially 
a general elongation of the face and features, as if the aim had 
been to impress upon them the natural effects of emaciation &om 
peoance and fasting, the body and limbs being also subjected to 
the same treatment. The eyes are always almond-shaped, half 
closed, and sloping upwards from the nose. The portraits of 
Justinian, Theodora, Nicephorus, and Charles the Bald, on the 
facade of the Byzantine Court, bear evidence of their authenticity. 

In forming our idea of an individual portrait painted in the 
early Christian period, we must never forget to allow for the 
' formalities by which an artist of that time was inexorably 
directed. Statues and pictures were then produced (as indeed 
they are to this day by the monks of Mount Athos,) in accordance 
with rule and system — a sort of holy heraldry. At the time of 
which we now speak, we trace no general and popular use of portraits, 
.such as we observed amongst the ancients, although they were still 
to, be found in the hands of the most wealthy and cultivated. These 
were of an expensive kind, in mosaic and in miniature painting, 
the latter style being frequently employed when a valuable manu- 
script or missal was copied for presentation, and a portrait of the 
author or donor was usually painted upon it. 

MedisBval portraiture shows a considerable advance upon the 
Byzantine, but is still inferior to the antique and to the portraiture 
of our own time. It was confined, almost exclusively, to monu- 
mental effigies, in which the artist was constrained to present the 
lifeless form, in the stiffness of very death — ^whether sleeping the 
deep of. eternal peace, or kneeling in the attitude of prayer. Some of 
the finest examples are to be seen in the Mediaeval Court : of ' 
these more than one are doubtless portrait-statues of the time. 
The same may be said of some of the effigies of the Knights 
Templar, which exhibit great individuality, having been executed 
in a very hard kind of marble, that has weU retained the features 
originally carved out of it. Busts of this period are exceedingly 
rare ; inasmuch as portraiture of the kind was not in accordance 
with the religious feeling of the age. We must be content to 
take the effigies of mediaeval art as portraits of the time ; treated, of 
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course, after certain oonyentionalities, but nevertheless truthful and 
most interesting. 

The art of portraiture revived under the creative genius of 
Giotto and Orcagna, and of the great men of the Benaissa/nce-^ 
Domenico Ghirlandaio and Giovanni Bellini — ^until it reached the 
highest dignity and beauty in 'the superb works of the mightiest of 
. the mighty Italians — ^Michael Angelo, EAffaelle, and Titian. The 
most remarkable portraits of this period are paintings, and are there- 
fore not to be found in large numbers in the Crystal Palace. In the 
beautiful gallery, however, of copies from the old masters, wiU be 
found several fine examples. In the Renaissance and Mediseval 
Courts, will be seen some of the statues from the tombs of 
Maximilian and Albert of Saxony — ^the finest portrait-statues of 
their kind. In the Italian Court, too, there are the immortal monu- 
mental statues of the Medici, and a superb bust of Cosmo de* 
Medici by the inimitable CeHinL 

The antique statues and busts described in the following pages 
are from 

The Vaticatt, at Rome, 

The Capitoline Museum, 

The Naples Museum, 

The Florence Gallery, 

The Louvre, 

The Berlin Museum. 

The British Museum. 
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ANTIQUE PORTRAITS. 



GREEK COTJET.— SoTTTH SiDE-CorKT. 
POETS AND DRAMATISTS. 

• 1. HOKEE. Great Epic Poet of Greece, 

[Bom, probably b.c. 860. Place of birth unknown.] 

A majestic antique Bust. The kingly and venerated Patriarch of all Poets, for 
the western civilization — or, the sound of a Name ! The two wonderful poems 
which bear down this name — whatever signifying — ^through the lawe and revo- 
lutions of time, preserve, as it were; the image of an extinct worla : although 
of a world, perhaps less than half real, and more than half ideal :--for the 
nuumers were : the persons and events may, or may not have been : and tho 
gods and goddesses of the " Iliad" and the "Odyssey" were, we know, only 
a believed-in, waking dream. But, by the potency of the song, the picture 
lives 1 The war, imaginary or no, raging between the Hellespont and the 

* The objects forming the Portrait Gallery in tlie Crystal Palace, are numbered in 
»d figures throughout; • . 
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foot of Monnt Ida, remains, to the educated memory of tlie nations, like the 
beginning — ^if not of the world's, yet of its western hairs — history. And 
those heroes and heroines, with their high actions and their deep passions — 
the unrolling, embroidered web of their fortunes and fates : — ^the king of 
men, Agamemnon, — ^the swift-footed son of the sea-goddess, Achilles, — ^the 
sage, long-lived Nestor, — ^the shrewd, enduxing Ulysses, — Ajax, a tower in 
the fight) — ^Diomed, favoured of Minerva pnsent beside him in the storm 
of spears ; — ^and that grey-headed, imperial aire of Troy, with all his falling 
sons, Priam, — ^the gallant and good Hwtor, — ^the loving and faithftd Andro- 
mache, — the aged, too fruitM mother, Hecuba; — even the fifital and 
criminal, but divinely beautiful Helen — ^Is it not a strange magic that 
dwells in the creative thought of the poet, and in his modulated words, 
and that thus, in a language, and with manners, a £utli, an age — ^all so long 
since dead and gone — can, as if revivingall, render those Shadows, to us — ^now, 
here — ^the earliest objects of a wondering and aspiring enthusiasm : — ^the 
first enkindlers in our bosoms of that glowing, intense, comprehensive, and 
intelligent sympathy, which transports us out of the central self, and beyond 
the close-drawn horizon of our own particular life, to feel the conditions and 
to understand the spirits of all our fellow men ? Let the theory be true, 
which denies to these incomparaUe works an individual author — ^which 
supposes them woven together of many songs, first sung in many places, by many 
singers ; let the benignly august, fillet-bound head before us, be — that which 
only at last it can be — a conjecture of the Grecian chisel ; — we see at least 
here how the consummated art of sculpture has chosen to express, in corpo- 
real form, the one soul of power which animates those immortal twins of 
poesy. We see in what shape of a human head, crowned with its own 
irradiations, the fountains of all song might have sprung. We see what the 
living and wandering minstrel of Greece, beloved and honoured wheresoever, 
in hall or on green, he and his harp came, — ^what the individual Homer, for 
whose birth seven cities contended, and whom in the after-day the land 
numbered amongst her half-divine and worshipped heroes — ^would have 
BKBN : — or, WAS ! 

[Although modem anticiuaxies agree with Pliny that busts of Homer are 
apocr3rplial, yet there can be no doubt this is the true Greek conventional 
portrait of that poet. A headless marble was dug up inscribed with his nam& 
and shortly afterwards the head itself was fcnmd in the same hole, and 
it fitted precisely to the marble previously discovered. The bust, so found, 
is now in the Naples Museum. The same head is constantly found in other 
representations of the ancient i)oet. The head is bound with the ** stro- 
phium," an ornament given by the Greek artists to their gods and heroes. 
The attitude of the h^Mi would seem to express the blindness with which 
Homer, according to tradition, was afiOictad. This bust is from the marble 
in the Stanza del Filosofi of the Capltoline Museum, Rome.] 

2, ABCKtLOCtttJS. Greek Poet. 

[Bom at Paroa, about b.o. 7001 Killed in battle, about s.c. 635.] 

A satirical poet of great renown, whose acrid pen spared neither Mend 
nor jfoe. A writer also of licentious verse. Fragments only of his oompo' 
sitions have come down to us. To him is attributed the invention of the 
Iambic measure, and he shares with Thaletas and Terpander the honour of 
establishing lyric poetry in GreiBce. The victors in the Olympic games were 
accustomed to sing one of his hymns in their triumphal procession. The 
countenance of his statue denotes impudent boldness. 

[The two early poets united : a mode of portraiture adopted by the Greek ai'tlsi 
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wh«i two celebrated mfeA wew of the «ame coantry, and of Idndredptmmits, 
as HMndotos Aad Thucydides, pamlM historians; Metrodonif and Bpicurus, 
philoeophera oi the same sect (see No. 20). TiuB doable terminal or Janus 
was found at Borne on the Celian Hill : it is now in the Vatican, the ends 
of the noses are modem, as are some other parts in the Homer. That 
poitraits of Archiloohus ezivted so long: after his death is proved by. the 
exiatenoe of an inMription in the Analecte of Thncydides written for his 
portrait] 

2a* Homee. Great Epic Poet t*/ Greece, 
{PorlifesceN'o. 1.] 

3. .^Iso?. Writer of Fables. 

[Bora Ih Phrygia, about b.o. 8S0. Bled about b.o. 660. J 
The reputed author of the &Mes to wMch Ms nam« has been for 
eentniies a;ttadied. According to the general acconnt, he was originally 
ik slaTe, and gained mnch notice for his wit^ and especially fot his talent of 
commtmi^ting nsefal maxims in the form of apologaes. His talent pro- 
cured him fevour at the court of Croesus. He is said to hare been thrown 
£pom the top of a rock and killed, by the priests of Delphi. His fobles, at 
first preserved by tradition, were at a later period converted into Ghreek 
and Latin verse by Babrias and Phsedrus. We have them in Greek prose, 
told naturally and in ihe utmost simplidty. In stlirtuTe .Sflop is described 
as small and himip-backed, with a prominent stomach and pointed head, 
yet the intellectual expression of his countenance is not that usually given to 
. dwai^. 

{Vmm the very remai^kable half-figure in marble in the VIDa Albanl, at Bome ; 
the whole of which is of great antiquity. It has been maintained that i£sop 
was not deformed, inasmuch as the circumstance is not mentioned by writers, 
before the time of the Greek monk, Hanudes Maximus. There are, how- 
ever, teaditioaa affirming his deformity, and Plutarch, in his Feast 
of the Sageo, makes him sit upon a low sto<d at the feet of Solon. The 
countenance nas a thoughtful and elevated expression. L^ippus sculptured 
the portrait of ^sop to be placed amonost the sages of Greece at Athens. 
Fhfiedrus refers to this worK and the ^^ebrity of the man is fixed by the 
£Mt that the court sculptor or Aleocaad^ employed himself iHpon hi« ttetue.] 

4. HoMSB. Grreat Epic Poet of Greece, 

{FtGOx the marble. Onoa in the Capitoline Museum ; now in the Louvre*] 

5. Epihenides. Poet and Prophet qf Crete* 

[Flourished about B.a 596.] ^ 

St. Paul in his Epistle to Titus (i. 12) is supposed to allude to Epimenides. 
But little more than his name and existence are known, apart firom tradition. 
About B.a. 696, he was invited to Athens, in order to sti^the plague brought 
npon the city by an impioni^ outrage «(»nmitted by Oylon, one <^ the Athenian 
rulers, on the altars of the Acropolis. Suoceeding in an^BSting the pestilence, 
he augmented his already great £fune — ^but he refused ai;^ other reward 
beyond the goodwill of the Athenians in favour of the inhabitants of Gnossus, 
where he dwelt. He was a native of Crete. 

[From the marble in the Vatican. One of the octfiventional portraits of the 
ancient Greek poets. The closed eyes are to represent the sleep which 
tradition says he fell into for fifty-seven years.] 

6. -ffiscHYLTTS. Tragic Poet 

(Bom at Eleuais, in Greece, B.a 525. Died at Gela, ih Sicily, b.o. 456. Aged 69.] 
The founder of Greek tragedy as it existed in its greatness. He intro- 
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duced a Beecmd actor upon the scene, and gave dramatic interest to his act, 
by rendering dialogue the most important element in the* play. He 
improyed the masks and dresses of the actors, and raised the character of 
the choral dances. The scenes painted under his direction were, it is said, 
the first in which the idea of perspectire was maintained. Sublimity and 
magnificence characterise the style of his tragedies, in which the action 
and plot, with an unparalleled simplicity of structure, moTe on, in oom- 
man<Ung and stem strength, to their catastrophe; supported by grand 
imagery, with diction wrested to the height of energy and solemn passion. The 
characters drawn by ^schylus are as lofty as the language which they speak. 
We almost yearn for the simple voice of Nature as we listen to the sustained 
thunder-tone of this great master. His mind seems ever attuned for dis- 
course with the Gods ; yet in the ** Prometheus," though dealing with a 
demigod, he describes with awful power, human suffering and human passion 
in its saddest and most thrilling aspect. The fiunily of .£schylus were 
remarkable for their valour, and he himself fought bravely at Marathon 
and Salamis. He was an actor in his own plays. 

[From the marble in Stanza del Filoeofi, of the Capitoline Museum, at Borne.] 

7. Sophocles. Traffic Poet, 

fBom at Colonus, in Attica, about b.o. 495. Died probably at Athens, B.O. 405. 
Aged 90.] 

In Sophocles, .Sschylus found a rival and a conqueror. When Oimon 
(b.o. 468) returned from the Isle of Scyros, with the ashes of Theseus, the 
first play of Sophocles ("Triptolemus") was preferred to the composition of 
^schylus, who in chagrin retired to Sicily. From this time Sophocles 
stood alone, until he, in his turn, met a successful rival in Euripides. In 
440, he produced '* Antigone," /or its cahn beauty, and the pure picture of 
heroic, feminine self-devotion, one of the finest antique tragedies extant, and 
the occasion of his promotion through the favour of Peridesi In the person 
of Sophocles was represented the ideal of Greek perfection. He was very 
beautiful ; he excelled in gjrmnastics, music, and dancing ; in temperament 
he was calm and contented ; in disposition kind and cheerfiil ; he had a 
ready wit, a serene piety, and intellectoal grandeur. His tragedies have an 
advantage over those of .Sschylus, in being easentially human ; they appeal 
to the £ellngs of an auditory, and are written in a less magniloquent style 
than that of the sublime &ther of Gre^k tragedy, — ^to whom, however, 
Sophocles lay under the obligations of a pupil to his. instructor. Both are 
profound masters of their art. 

[This bust is from the Capitoline Museum, and is identified by another in the 
Vatican — found in 1778 — on which all the letters of the name remained, 
except the SO. It Was for a long time called Piudxr,* because of the 
inscription ; Bottari has proved it to be Sophocles, whom it completely 
resembles. Compare the Latexan statuei No. 825, standing in the great 
Transept^ near the monument of Lysicrates.] 

*. PiNDAE. Greek Poet 

[Bom iwobably at Thebes, about B.c. 522. Bied there, about B.C. 449. " 
Aged about 80 years.] 

The most famous lyric poet of Greece. Sent at an early age io Athens, 
he became the pupil of Lasus. He sung the victors in the Olympic, 
Nemtean, Pythian, and Isthmian games, — the great festivals of assembled 
Greece, Forty-five of these odes of triumph are all that have descended to 
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i]» ; ihey are characterized by great boldness of stylC) spirit, and tnunpet- 
toned enthusiasm, bnt the brilUaat diction does not escape obscurity ; and 
the modem student often follows with difficulty the excursive wing of 
''The Theban Eagle," through the wide regions of Hellenic mythology. 
Pindar's earliest extant work was written in his twentieth year. . He is 
described as a man of strong religious feelings, and a deyout worshipper of 
the gods. 

. 8. -<SsCHlNES. Greek Orator. 
[Bom in Attica, about b.c. 389. Died in the Isle of Samos, B.C. 314. Aged about 75.] 
One of the greatest Greek orators. Was at the battle of MantineiA-(B.o. 
362), and distinguished himself at the battie of Tamyns in Euboea (b.c. 358). 
Afterwards entered into political life, and became a partizan of Philip of Mace- 
donia. Accompanied Demosthenes on two embassies to Philip, and was accused 
by Demosthenes of betraying the interests of the state to that monarch. The 
speech of his accuser and his own admirable defence are extant. His last great 
public act was the prosecution of Otesiphon for illegally proposing to present 
Demosthenes with a golden crown for his services to the state. Demosthenes 
defended the abused, and the speeches of the two orators delivered on this occa- 
sion are also preserved. The prosecution failing, ^schines at once went into 
exile (b.o. 330). As a popular leader and orator worthy to be called the rival of 
Demosthenes. He lacked the vehement passion and powerful invective of 
that consummate master, but his lucid arrangement, his facility and per- 
spicuity, have never been surpassed. 

[For an account of this statue, so long called Abistidbs,* see Handbook to 
Roman Court and Nave, No. 826.] 

* ASISXIDES. Aihenian PcUrioL 

[Bom (uncertain). Died about b.o. 468.] 
His unbending integrity procured him the title of "The Just." Was 
at the battle of Marathon (b.o. 480), where he fought bravely. Opposed to 
the extreme democratical party in Athens, headed by Themistocles, by 
whose influence he was banished (about b.o. 483). He was still in exile at the 
time of the sea-fight of Salamis (b.c. 482), but he raised a band, and fought 
for his country in this battle. Eecalled by the Athenians from banishment, 
and commanded their army at the battle of Plateea (b.c. 479). His sense 
of justice spotless : .his self-denial unimpeachable. At his death he was 
very poor, although he had borne the highest offices of the State. The 
Athenians became more virtuous from tibe contemplation of this bright 
example. It is related that in the representation of one of the tragedies of 
«%schylus, a sentence was uttered in favour of moral goodness. The eyes of 
the audience turned involimtarily and at once from the actor to Aristides. 

9. ExTKiPiDES. Greek Poet, 

[Bom at Salamis, b.c. 480. Died in Macedonia, b.c. 406. Aged 74.] 
The father of Euripides, putting his own interpretation upon the oracle 
which promised that his son shoidd be crowned with *^ sacred garlands," had 
him cs^refnlly trained in gymnastic exercises, and whilst yet a boy Euripides 
won the prize at the Eleusinian and Thesean games. But the lad was soon 
allured from physical sports, by the fascinations of philosophy and literature. 
He became the ardent pupil and friend of the philosopher Anaxagoras, and 
the instruction thus derived is visible in many of his productions. At the 
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age of 18, EnripideB wrote his fitst tragedy. He gained the first price b.c. 
441, and coDtmued to exhibit hia plays imtil within two years of his ' 
death. He died in Macedonia, and is said to have been torn in pieces 
by the dogs of the Maeedonian king. Twenty of his plays are extant. 
Like Anasotgoras, Bnripides was ci a serions temper, and averee to 
mirth. He was intimate with Socrates, and the contemporary of Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Pindar, Aristophanes, ^schylus, and Sophodss. To 
assign him his poetical rank we must look back. In the three great Attic 
tragedians we trace a natural progress of their theatre. In iBschylus, the 
stage appears attracted with predominant force to the high mytholo^eal ideas 
whkh it arose to embody : the mnse stalks sublimely abore the heads of men. 
In Sophocles, the art tempers and a4JnstSy with admirable equipoise, the 
soperhnman and the hnman element ; the spirits and hearts of men are more 
closely approached by the poet, still oTerriiadowed by the heroic and the 
divine. In Enripides, althongh the story which he represents is still drawn 
from the same sonroe of divine and hemic faUe, the sympathy with passions, 
events, interests, and sufferings, iacident to hnmanity, prevails in excess. 
With him, amidst strewings of beantifhl poetry, and whilst penetrated with 
strokes of singular pathos, we too much feel l^t we step on our own daily 
and common earth. We miss the elevatifm of an art which should^ in 
reflecting ourselves, lift us above ourselves : as we have experience in 
our own Shakspeare. Sophocles said that ^*he himself represented nien as 
they ought to be, but Euripides as tiiey are." 

[This bust is verified by another in the Louvre, and one in the Naples Museum, 
which has the name of Euripides engraved on the breast. There is also a 
cameo of exceeding beauty in the Louvre, on which we find the same head. 
Portraits of Euripides wdre common at Athens, and even as late as the 5th 
century his statues were to be seen at Constantinople. A small seated 
statue of Euripides will be foimd in the Bas-relief Gallery, No. -216. It is 
inscribed with his name, and has a list oi his plays^ upon the slab which 
supports the statue. See Handbook to Greek Court, No. 215.] 

10. Abattjs^ Astronomer, 

[Flourished about b.c. 270.} 
A fellow-countryman of St. Paul, who quotes one of his works in his 
address to the Athenians. Called to the Court of Antigonus Gbnatas, King 
of Macedonia. He there pursued physics, grammar, and philosophy. He 
also versified two astronomical treatises by Eudoxus. There are many 
errors with much want of precision in the descriptive portions of these works, 
proving the poet to have been neither a mathematidan nor an acute 
observer. As a poet, Aratus was hardly more eminent. He is wanting in 
originality and poetic feeling ; yet his verses obtained popularity both in 
Gre^ece and Rome. 

[The well known head, representing, as it is supposed, the Poet of the Stars, in 
the attitude of viewing the heavens. The same head is found <m medals, of 
which the best is preserved in the Hunterian Museum of the Collie of 
Surgeons, London.] 
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11. Bias. Greek Philosopher, 

[Bom at Priene, in Ionia. Flourished, it is believed, about the middle of the Sixth 

Century b.c] 

One of the Seten Sages 5 and of the four to whom alone the title was 
Tiniversally conceded : the remaining three being Thales, Pittacus, and 
Solon. His profession was that of an advocate ; his philosophy was prac- 
tical — ^the fruit of experience. Many of his sayings and doings hay© heen 
recorded. He died at a very advanced age. 

[From the marble in the Vatican, which bears his name and the motto ;— * 
01 HAEliSTOI 
AK0Prinol 
KAKOI. 
" The majority of men are bad. '* 
A cariotis miiJtake of the engraver is observable in the word IIPHNETS, 
in which the I is omitted ; it should have been nPlHNET3f, the name of his 
birth-place. This bust wjis found at Ifivoli, with that of Periander, No. 29.] 

12. THTJCtrDlDES. Greek Sistorian, 

[Bom at Athens, B.d< 471. Died (place uncertafn) ^.(3. 395. Aged 76.] 
This great historian, holding military command in Thrace, suffered 
Amphipolis to be surprised and taken by the Spartan general, Brasidas ; and 
for this misfortune was banished by his ootmtrymen during the space of 
twenty years. It would have been a greater misfortune for the world had 
Thucydides proved a warier soldier ; for it was during his exile, that he 
collected with infinite esre the materially of his immortal history. That 
history chronicles, in eight books, the erenta of twenty out of the twenty- 
seven years of the Peloponnesian War ; — ^a record of mOot interesting facts. 
Where political and moral observations oe«ur, they reveal great knowledge 
of human cluuracter and motives. The style is pregnant, precise^ and 
severely simple. Demosthenes is said to have copied the entire history many 
times with his own hand as a lesson of composition. The principal actors 
in the war were the historian's books of reference. As an historical monu- 
ment the work is matchless. It has been always believed that Thucydides 
came to a violent end, but it is not known whether he died »t Athene^ or in 
Thraoe. 

13. SoCEATiJs# Phito8(fpher* 

[Bom near Athens, B.C. 46'8. Died at Athens, b.c. 399. Aged 69.] 
One of the greatest names in ethics, philosophy, and religion before the 
Christian era. It was the belief of Socrates that he was specially charged 
"by the Deity to awaken moral consciousness in men. He had no school, neither 
did he, like the sophists of his time, deliver public lectures. But he 
srtood in the market-places, or entered the work-shops, or^ visited the 
schools, in order to teach the people his ideas r^ecting the scape 
and value of human speculation and action. Aristophanes, the comic poet, 
ridicided and misrepresented the philosopher, who proceeded, neverthe- 
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less, with nndaunied persereranoe. After the hanishment from Athens of 
the "Thirty Tyrants," Socrates was impeached for corrupting the youth, and 
despising the tutehuy deities of the state. He was condemned, and, prefer- 
ring death to acknowledging, by a supplication for pardon, that he deserved 
punishment, he swallowed poison. Whilst the cruel draught was per- 
forming its work, he dteyeloped the grounds of his immoyable conyiction 
of the immortality of the soul, and with his yery last breath i)ointed 
to a future state, as the true recovery from impurity and disease. 
He left no writings behind him. We derive our knowledge of his doc- 
trines and character, mainly from his illustrious disciples, Xenophon 
and Plato. He effected a grand revolution in philosophy, for he first 
connected with Supreme intelligence, the attributes of goodness, justiqe 
and wisdom, and the idea of direct interposition in human affairs, and 
recalled Reason from vain disquisitions, to the questions which come home 
to the business and bosoms of men. In person, Socrates was said to resemble 
the god Silenus. His looks were as repulsive as his life was irreproachable 
and perfect. His peculiar method of teaching, since called the Socratic, 
was, by a series of artfully contrived questions, to draw out from the 
mind of his colloquist the truths which lay unconsciously embosomed there, 
or to entangle proud and fedse reasoning in self-confutation. 

[A countenance so little expressive of wisdom and goodness, that it might be 
mistaken for that of a Silenus, whom he also equalled in the almost deformed 
rotundity of his figure. But this bust, which is from that in the Louvre, 
and an exceedingly fine work, has been proved to be a portrait of him by its 
dose resemblance to the other busts of the same subject, and to that in 
particular in the Famese Collection which bears his name, and the motto 
which Plato gives him (OriUm). Busts and cameos of Socrates are 
.numerous. No. 18^ is from the Stanza dei Filosofi of the Capitoline Museum; 
it is inferior to the first described.] 

13a. Socrates. Philosopher, 

14. HiPPOCEATES. Physician. 

[Bom at Cos, in the Mg^aai Sea, about b.c. 460. Died about 857. Aged 104. j 
The great feme acquired by Hippocrates, would seem to have been won 
by a steadfest adherence to the sagacity of common sense. He had no 
chemical knowledge, and his acquaintance with anatomy api)ear8 to have 
been scanty and uncertain ; yet, knowing how to turn a rare experience to 
account, and confining his operations mainly to the watching and assisting 
of Nature, he succeeded in obtaining credit for superhuman skill. EQs 
nephew, who is reputed to have possessed almost equal merit with his 
uncle, was murdered in a fit of jealousy, by Hippocrates, who shortly after- 
wards fell a sacrifice to the torments of remorse. A great number of works 
are extant under his name, but most of the^ were written by his disciples. 
[From the marble in the Louvre, which has been verified by a medal bearing the 
name of Hippocrates, and showing a perfect resemblance to the head. 
There are several busts of Hippocrates in existence — one in the Capitoline 
Museum, another at Florence, and two in the Louvre.] 

15. IsocKATES. Phetorician, 

[Born at Athens, b.c. 436. Died b.c. 33S. Aged 98.] 

It is said that Isocrates was the firat man to describe the true value and 

objects of oratory. His language is the purest Attic ; his style, which he 

elaborated with great pains, elegant and polished. As teacher of rhetoric, 

he became the instructor of the chief youths of his time. He composed 
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Several discourses on great political occasions, and amassed considerable 
wealth. He had thronghont life a constitutional timidity, and a weakness of 
voice that prevented him from speaking in the assemblies ef the people. 
Socrates had been one of his masters. His character appears to have been 
spotless. 

[Ftom the bust in the Villa Albani at Rome, bearing the name of Isocrates. A 
statue of him was sctdptured by Leochares for the temple of Eleusis, and 
another is described by Fausanias as in the temple of Jupiter 01ympius» 
which statue is spoken of by Christodorus, as bemg at Constantinople in 
his time.1 

16. Plato. Greek Philosopher, 

[Bom at Athens, b.o. 430. Died b.c. 347. Aged 83.] 
The most illnstrious amongst the disciples of Socrates. The doctrines of 
the great teacher have descended to xi& chiefly through the writings of this 
doqnent hearer. Whence, a singular and inextricable conflict. The sturdy, 
keen, practical plain sense of the master, and the soaring, brilliant 
imagination, and subtiy-dividing wit of the pupil, have come down to us 
mingled ever in the same ccHnposition. In these extraordinary dialogues, 
which display the spoken Greek of Athens in its utmost purity, beauty, and 
melody, how much is Plato's ? — ^how much is of Socrates ? The two busts 
may go as far as any other authorities, in affording the almost discretionary 
reply. The lip on which, whilst in the cradle, tradition says that the bee 
settied — signifying the sweetness of the speech which should flow from it — 
is before us, in part of the answer. Plato was, in his earlier life, a poet, but 
gave his poetical compositions, amongst which are .mentioned an epic poem 
and a tragedy, to the flames. He excelled in bodily exercises, being diistin- 
guished as a wrestler. He travelled much in the quest of knewledge. 
Like his illustrious preceptor, he taught that wisdom, under which we must 
comprise goodness, is the attribute of the Gbdhead, — ^that philosophy is an 
intellectual necessity, and, as the fountain of virtue, which it thus includes, 
the most estimable of all the goods within the reach of man. Abstruse and 
sablime, seeking to rest science and morals on an immutable basis, Plato 
trains the intellect more than he teaches. In reading his writings, we enter 
the Socratic school as hearers, as disputants. The Socrates, who constantly 
leads the discussion, is rather the presiding Spirit, than the Man. We come 
out, whatsoever else, worshipping students of the True, of the Fair, of the 
Good. 

[From the very beautiful little bust in tiie Florence Gallery. He wears the 

** strophimn " as a mark of his great honours. This bust possesses a great 

^ claim to authenticity, on account of the name being deeply cut upon it in 

' Greek letters of the antique form. There is a similar bust in the Naples 

Museum, of the same siie, and inscribed with the name of Plato.] 

17. Antisthenes. Philosopher, 

[Date and place of birth unknown. Died at Athens. Aged 70. J 
He is the founder of the Cynic philosophy and flourished about b. c. 375. 
' He taught the love of poverty and labour, the renunciation of all the plea- 
sures and conveniences of life, and contempt for everything but virtue, in 
which only he allowed true happiness to consist. It is said that Antisthenes 
left more books than scholars. But Socrates was his friend and Diogenes his 
pupil. His countenance did credit to his creed : it was severe, and looked 
the more terrible from his dishevelled hair and hanging beard. He taught 
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in the Gymnaaiom at Athens, eaUed Qynosargefl ; and henoe the name of his 
school — ^tbe Cynio. 

[From the marble in the Vatican. It was found in the niina of Hadrian's Villa, 
and is of ^roat beauty. It resembles another bust in the Vatioui, which 
was found in the villa of Cassius at Tivoli, but which is of less merits except 
that it bears his name. The portrait agrees precisely with the descriptions 
given of Antisthenes by the andentB.! 

18. Dioo£K£S. Philotopker. 

[Bom at Siuope, in Asia Minor, about B.C. 412. Died at (}orinth, B.o. 323 or 324. 
Aged 90.] 

• Having been detected with his £»ther, a bankeri U some dishonest 
tranBaction, Diogenes went to Athens, where he became the pupil of Anti- 
sthenes, and adopted the Cynic philosophy. He carried his contempt for 
riches and the usages of society to an extraragant excess. He subsisted on 
charity, and slept where he could. Some doubt is thrown upon the story of 
his liring in a tub. He said that iS\ the vicissitudes oi fortune which 
eonstitute tragedy, had been realized in him, but that patience had raised 
him above them all. When advanced in years he was taken by pirates to 
Crete, and there sold as a slave. Begaining his freedom, he revisited 
Athens and Corinth, and in the last-named city had his memorable 
interriew with Alexander the Great. He inculcated morality, but despised 
intellectual pursuits. His disposition was kind and humorous, though his 
statue has an acute and caustic countenance. 

[Prom the marble in the Bala delle Muse of the Vatican. It is verified by its 
dowTOasmblaiicetotheheadof alittUfltataaintheVillaAibaniat Rome, 
remresentang the C^c per&otly niid«, and aooompftnied by his Aog. It is 
said that he sometune^ appeared in the streets in this state, after haring 
anointed his body, a piece of eccentricity that gave rise to the joke of 
- Juvenal, that the Stoles differed from the Oynioa only in the shirt, " tvnied 
tenlMm." Tber^ i» in the ViUa Albani an antique bai-raUtf reprecMiting 
Ali9xancl«r thf Great standing befoi^e tt^ Cynio in his ^b>] 

19. Demostheites. Oreek Orator. 

[Born at Athens, b.c. 381. Died in the isle of galauria, oppositp Argoliji, B.g. 322. 

Aged 60.] 

A chief, if not the chief of— 

" Those ancients, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce Democracie, 
Bhook th' Arsenal, and fkihnin'd over Greeoe^ 
To Macedon and Artaxerzes' throne."* 

This eloquence in Demosthenes — to the modern mind, the one unrivalled exem- 
plar of the anoient Greek oratory — ^was like a trained athlete, living nerve and 
'bone. WhenAthenslaydauntedunderthesuccesfiesofPhilipof Macedon; Demos- 
thenes, by the sole power of speeoh, roused the people to oiergetic warfare. His 
style was fit for sustaining argument on the destinies of great nations. It was 
simple, severe, lofty, vehement, and of irresistible power. He acquired this 
consummate mastery, having, by an invincible peraeverance, vanquished 
seemingly invincible natural obstacles. At one period of his life Pemosthenes 
was aocused of receiving a bribe from Harpalus, a Macedonian General, 
who fled to Athens, to escape the vengeance of Alexander, ^e quitted 
Athens. TJpon the death of Alexander he returned to the city ; but the 
Athenian arms proving unsuccessful against Antipater, the ruler of 
Macedonia, the life of the orator wa« demanded by the conqu^or. 
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B^aofitheaes fled agaizL-^tMs time to the isle of Galauria — ^where he took 
prison to saye himself from the swords of the soldiery. Looking upon 
the dei^, contemi^tive, sad brow, figured in stone, we might well fiaiicy 
that we see, gleaming there, a too real oonsdousoess of the requital await- 
ing even tiie greatest Athenian, for services which no reward could 



CFrom the laarble in the Louvre. BoTeral biuts in Yarious ccdlectionfl had been 
called Teveaee, Pytbagoraa, Plato, and other names, when there were dug 
up in Herculaneum two bronze heads, on one of which was the name oi 
Demosthenes ; It was at once i)erceived that the busts above referred to 
had been -wrongly named ; for they one and all represented the great orator. 
A weary baautifol oarved medalUon in amethyst exists also at Borne, whi«h is 
an undoubted likeness of him. For an account of the statues of Demosthenes 
see Nos. 308 and 321 in the Handbook to the Boman Court and Nave.] 

20. Epicfedts. Philosopher, 

[Bom probably at &amos, in Qreeoe, B.a 343. JHed at Athens, b.o. 270. Aged 72.] 

The system of Epicurus has been much misrepresented. He did not 
teach mere refined animal enjoyment. • He considered indeed human happi- 
ness as the end of philosophy, and he defined happiness as pleasure, — 
pleasure itself being defined as perfect independence, self-reliance, and 
oont^itment. The great aim of his ethics was to point out the way to 
the attainment of such happiness. The habits of Epicurus were temperate 
and frugal. During the later years of his life, he was afflicted with much 
phyiw^al suffering, and he bore it with fortitude and patience. He held his 
cdebrated school, which founded the sect bearing hk name, in a garden 
purchased by him at Athens. 

204^ ll£XB0D0BTJ3. Greek Philosopher, 

[Bom either at Lampsaous or Athens, »m. 3S9. Died b.c. 277. Aged 52.] 
A devoted follower of Epieurus, between whom and his disciple the closest 
friendship subsisted. Upon the death of Metrodoras, Epicurus provided 
fer his children. But Metrodorus fiiiled to do justice to the philosophy of 
his master ; and was the first to attach to the Epicurean id^ the sensual 
notions that have ever since, more or less, been identified with it. 

[The maste;* and his intimate fHend and discii^le united. Busts of Epieurus are 
common. Such was the enthusfcasm of his followers, that his portrait was 
multjpliad in every way, and even the furniture of rooms engraved with his 
name, l^us double terminal is from the Capitoline Museum, at Rome, and 
bears the names of the two philosophers. It was dug up at Rome in 1742, 
when the foimdations were making for Sta. Maria Maggiore. Bpicurus is 
identified also by a beautiful and perfect little bronse found at Herculaneum 
amongst the remains of a library of a disciple of Epicurus ; which bronze 
ia now in the Naples Museum,] 

21. Zeko. Founder of the Stoic Philosophy. 

[Bom at Citium, in the Isle of Cypms, about b.c. 362. Year of death uncertain.] 

The son of a merchant, and himself a trader. "Whilst pursuing his 
vocation, he obtained some works on the Socratic philosophy ; read them 
with eagerness, and resolved to abandon trade for philosophy. Became a 
disciple of the Cynics ; then a pupil of Stilpo of Megara ; then lent an ear 
to the expositors of Plato. After twenty years' study and inquiry, he turned 
aside from all existing schools, and created one for himself. The place 
chosen by him for his instructions was a portico, adorned on the walls with 
pMntingsbyPolygnotus, hence called ** The Variegated Porch" {8toaP(ylciie). 
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Thus he and his pnpils were called Stoics. They placed happiness in viriae. 
Virtue is — to lire, bjthe rale of right reason, a life consistent with itself and 
with nnirersal natore : and lifts aboTC aU consideration of pleasores and 
pains. The absolute moral rectitude of volildon and action is the steering 
star. But that secured — ^the humanities, courtesies, and customs of life are 
not, after the fashion of the Cynics, to be slighted and trampled upon. Zeno 
commands our respect by the purity of his life. He lired to a great age, though 
of weakly constitution, by dint of regularity and moderation. He had a 
. serious and thoughtful countenance, corresponding to the severity of the 
doctrines he taught. In his 98th year, quitting his school, he fell to the 
ground and broke his finger. '^YHiy am I thus importuned?" he ex- 
claimed. ^* Earth, I obey thy summons." He went home, and strangled 
himself. 

[From the marble in the Sala delle Muse of the Vatican. It was identified by 
the stooping attitude of the neck, a slight deformity which is referred to by 
the contemporaries of Zeno. For an account of tlie statue of this philosopher, 
see No. S27, Handbook to Boman Court and Nave.] 

22. Alexandek the Thied, * sumamed the Geeat. King of 
Macedonitty B.C. 336—323. 
[Bom at Fella, in Macedonia, B.a 356. Died at Babylon, B.a 323. Aged 82.] 
The pupil of Aristotle, and the conqueror of the world. He ascended the 
throne of Macedon in the twentieth year of his age. Shortly afterwards he 
reduced the' chief cities of Greece, and rased Thebes sparing only fhe 
house of the i)oet Pindar. In his twenty-second year, he crossed the 
Hellespont, and turned his arms against the Persian king, Darius, whom 
he defeated. He conquered Phoenicia, Damascus, and Tyre. Taking Ghiza, 
he passed into Egypt, subdued it, and founded the city of Alexandria. 
Here, in the madness of his ambition, he claimed divine honours. In 
831, B.O., he again attacked Darius^ and destroyed the Persian monarchy. 
Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, next paid homage to his arms. A change 
now came oyer the victor, Mtherto temperate and forgiving. He gave 
rein to his i)aBsions, and committed acts of cruelty and excess. But his 
activity was still incessant. He advanced victoriously to the Indus, and 
marched back in triumphal procession to Babylon, where, still fall of mighty 
plans of conquest, he fell a victim to intemperance, took fever and died in the 
thirteenth year of his reign. There was no mediocrity in the diaracter of 
Alexander. His vices were great, and his virtues magnificent. His heart 
and mind led him to the extremes of good and evil. His lust of dominion 
amounted to insane passion. In accordance with his wish, his body, 
enclosed in a golden coffin, was conveyed to Alexandria, and there 
deposited in a richly adorned sarcophagus, — ^now supposed to be in the 
British Museum. The military skill of Alexander was of a high order. His 
movements were rapid, decided, and well-directed : — he made great use of 
his cavalry. His conquests rendered eastern Asia accessible to European 
enterprise. He retained his affection for his early instructor, Aristotle, to 
the last, sending, from the scenes of his Eastern conquest, strange animals 
for the study of the great naturalist.' In Asia, to this hour, the exploits 
of ** Iskander," are told by the people to their children. 



[From the marble in the Louvre, inscribed with his name. It was dug up near 
Tivoli, in 1779, and afterward! 
Chevalier d' Azara. 1 1 was bj 
that all the portraits of Alexander were verified. Notwithstanding the 



xxy\jii, xu. IMS', nuu uftcrwards presented to Napoleon by the discoverer, tiiie 

Chevalier d' Azara. It was by this bust, aided by the evidence of the coins, 

» of Alexander were verified. Notwithstanding the 
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numerous statues, busts, and pictures of this renowned conqueror which 
are mentioned by ancionb writers, cgily few now remain. One uf the 
characteristics of the head is the curling up of the liair at the back, as 
though a circlet had given the hair that form, and it is said Ym was the first 
to wear a diadem. The peculiar rising up of the hair in front is also a 
'cliaracteristic of Alexander. A very beautiful little equestrian bronze was 
, found at Herculaneum in 1751, conjectured at the time to be a copy of the 
statue of Alexander, by Lysippus. No. 22a, the inscription on which is 
evidently modem, is from the Berlin Museum.] 

22a. Alexaitdeb the Thibd, sumamed the Geeat. 

23. Phocion. Athenian Statesman and General, 

[Bom in Attica> B.a 402. Died at Athens, b.c. 817. Aged 85.] 
He rose from the ranks of the people, and soon obtained military distinc- 
tion ; exhibiting, whenerer tried, great bravery and foresight. He was 
forfcy-fiye times named general. He was opposed to the Macedonians, over 
whom, by his moderation, Talonr, and pmdence, he obtained signal 
advantages. When, in his age, Athens — placed through the rejection 
of his sagacious counsels at l£e mercy of the Macedonians — was occu- 
pied by a foreign ^;arrison, Fhodon, whose integrity was invulnerable, 
was suspected by his conntrymen of treachery, and forced to swallow 
hemlock. His body was denied burial, and cast beyond the confines of 
Attica ; yet, according to the spirit of those singular times, in which the 
wildest barbarity co-existed with the purest heroism, and towering ingratitude 
seemed to be enacted only to make way for splendid remorse, his ashes 
were subsequently brought back to Athens, his accusers put to death, 
and a statue was raised to his honour. Fhocion was sumamed *'the 
Good." Alexander, sumamed ** the Great," endeavouring to win him from 
his loyalty, offered him riches and the choice of four cities in Asia. The 
answer of Phocion bespoke the spotless character of the man. ** If Alexander 
leally esteems me," he said, *^ let him leave me my honesty." 

[From the statue. No. 324, for account of which see Handbook of Roman Court 
and Nave.] 

24. Alcibiades. AtTienian General, 

[Bom at Athena^ B.C. 450. Died in Phrygia, b.o. 404. Aged 45.] 
The nephew of Pericles, in whose house he was brought up. He was 
beautiful in his youth, and he maintained his beauty throughout life, — a 
personal advantage of which he was not a little conscious. He was the pupil 
of Socrates, towards whom he entertained a sincere regard and friendship to 
the last. He entered early into the service of the Republic, and soon distin- 
gnished himself by his eloquence and feats of arms. Accused of irreligion, he 
quitted Athens and took refuge in Sparta, where he betrayed the designs of 
his country, and also abused the hospitality of the Spartan king. Returning 
to Athens he gained several victories at the head of her armies, and recovered 
his position, but only to lose it again in consequence of his ill-success in an 
expedition against Andros. By order of the ** Thirty Tyrants," established by 
Lysander in Athens, he was at length assassinated. Alcibiades was re- 
markable for activity, eloquence, and address. He was very pUusible, very 
Tersatile, very unscrupulous, and a great dissemUer. His unabashed 
audacity was matchless, but it was relieved, as well as heightened, by good 
nature, and good humour. He was also selfish, and ambitious, and inor- 
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dinately yain. He had a slight defect in hie speech, and could not pro- 
nounce the letter R. 

[From the marble in tbo fiala dsUe Muise of the Vatican. It haa upon it the-first 
four letten of Aleibiades' name. By an inferior utiat, and probably of a late 
"date. It conveys no idea of the beauty of thia fiery-hearted solmer. No. 
24 a. is a much finer head^ but is not entitled to the same confidence as a 
portrait. Aldbiades is said to have been the modal for Cupida and Mercuries 
in his youth. He reoeived all the honours of portraiture from the Athenians, 
who made several statues of him in bronze, and the Bomans placed his 
statue in the Forum by the side of one of Pythagoras.] 

24a. Alcibiades. Athenian General, 

25. MiLTiADES. Athenian General, 

(Date and place of birth unicnown. Died b.o. 4>&9.] 
An Athenian. Succeeded his father Oimon as ^* Tyrant" of the Thiadan 
Chensone^us. He accompanied Darius on his expedition into Scythia. He 
was subsequently driven out of the Chersonesus by the Fersiaofi, and fled to 
Athens, where he resumed his rights as an Athenian citizen. He was 
one of the ten generals chosen by the Athenians to resist the Fendan 
invasion, but hy the c(Hisent of his colleagues he was invested with sole 
command. He defeated the Fersians under Datis and Artaphemes, at Mara- 
thon (b. 0. 490), and saved Grreece. The victory, as well for the impcnrt of 
its consequences as ,foir the disproportion between the numbers engsged, is 
one of the most memorable recorded in history. Afterwards intrusted with 
the command of a fleet, with which he attacked the -Island of FanM, to 
gratify a private enmity. This expedition proving unsuccessful, Miltiades 
wa« impeached, condemned to a fine, and thrown into priflon, where he died 
of his wounds. ^ 

[The hero of Marathon received all portrait honours fxom. the Athenians. 
Plinv relates that Pauffiuus, the brother of Phidias, painted a picture oi the 
batue with portraits of the generals ; and the great sculptor himself made a 
statue of the conqueror, the cost of which was appropriately paid out of the 
spoils of the Persians. It was placed in the Temple of Apollo at ItolphL 
The bust, Ko. 2dA, is in the Louvre i it was found on the Celian Hill at 
Rome. The back part of the helmet has sculptured upon it the furious bull 
of Marathon which Theseus killed, and which Miltiades wears as a trophy of 
valour. This portrait has been identified by a bust engraved with the 
name, described by Fulviua Ursinus, but which is unfortunately lost.] 

25a. Miltiades. A:thenian General, 

26. AsPASiA. 

[Bom at Miletus, in Asia Minor. Date of birth and death unknown ; but in 
the fifth century B.C. J 

A woman of great beauty and intellectual power, and the contemporary 
of Pericles, who was her lover, and over whom she gained unbounded sway. 
Her house was the resort of the greatest and most learned men in Athens, 
and Socrates, Plato, and Alcibiades were her frequent guests. She is the 
first of her sex whose portrait has been handed down from hoary antiquity 
unto the present time. It is related that Pericles learnt political wisdom 
from her instruction, and took eloquence from her lips. Pericles rewarded 
his instructress by saving her life through his eloquence and tears, when, 
like Socrates, Aspasia was arraigned on the charge of impiety. After the 
death of Pericles, Aspasia attached herself to an obscure man of the name of 
Lysicles, whom she advanced by her instructions to high office in the 
Athenian republic. 

[From the marble in he Vatican, which i? inscribed with her name. This form 
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of bust is raro fur women ; but it is thought to have b«ea choMU parpoB«ly, 
to show the superiority of cue wiit) gave counsel to Pericles and taught, 
thoy say, SocreUics eloquence. Her great celebrity is guaranteed by this 
monument, which is the earliest antique Greek portrait of a lady.] 

27, p££iCL£S. Atheniaji Statesman. 

[Bom at Athena, b.c. 494. Died «.c, 4S9. Aged 65.] 
For forty years at the head of the administration in Athens ; twenty-five 
years in conjunction with others, and fifteen years alone. He was the pupil 
of Anajcagoras, from whom he derived philosophic equanimity and lofty 
principjie. The eloquence of Pericles was a grand oharacteristio of the man, 
bnt not the grandest. When dying, he affirmed that his greatest honour 
had been, *Hhat no Athenian, through his means, had ever put on mourn- 
ing." He promised the Athenians immortality ; he secured it by means 
of the memorials of beauty which he left on the Athenian soil, now 
upwards of two thousand years ago. His oratory was rapid, penetrating, 
condensed, energetic, persuasive, graceful, and fertile in resources, His 
boundless influence was never degraded to unworthy purposes. Architec- 
ture, sculpture, $nd literature, reached their highest point under his 
protecting hand. Phidias was his director of public works ; Sophocles 
and Euripides were his favoured friends. He governed with moderation 
and justice, and eschewing all aggression for the mere sake of conquest, 
endeavoured by every means to consolidate the dominion and to confirm the 
maritime power of Athens. His eloquence was the golden sceptre of his 
role. He died in the great plague of Athens. 

[FUny mentions a painted portrait of him by Aristolaus, and Ghristodorus 
states that his statue in bronze existed at Gonstautiuople. Phidias, it is 
said, sculptured the portrait of his illustrious patron on tbo shield of the 
great Hindrva^ and the busts of him are .taken from this figure. This bust 
is &om the British Huseum. There is also a bust of Pericles in the Vatican, 
whieh has t)x« name on the breast. So weaxf th« Oorinthian behnet.] 

28. PisiSTEATirs. " Tyrant*^ of Athens* 

[Bom about b.c. 612. Died at Athens, B.c. 527.] 
A prince who made his way to power by questionable means, but who 
made of power a noble and an exemplary use. When Solon established his 
constitution, and quitted Athens, Pisistratus headed one of the rival fEkCtions 
that instantly rose up. He seized the citadel of Athens (b.c. 560), but was 
subsequently driven from the city by the united eflForts of his foes. After 
nx years' absence he regained Athens by a stratagem, but, again expelled, 
suffered another eiple for the space of ten years. He returned for a 
second time, and vanquished those who opposed him, assumed power, and 
maintained his position until his death. His rule was moderate,Just, and 
productive of great benefit to the Athenian people. He encouraged litera- 
ture and the drama, protected religion, and regarded the interests of the 
poor. To him we owe the first written text of the whole of the poems of Homer. 
He is also said to have been the first in Greece to collect a library for public 
use. He gave Athens repose, during which she nourished the elements of 
her future strength and power. 

[From the marble, which has hitherto been called a Pericles, in the Bospiglio 
Palace at Borne.] 

• The title •* Tyrant " in the old republics, meant only '* absolute monarch." 
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29. Periaitdee. " Tyrant " of Corinth. 

[Bom at Corinth, about b.c. G70. Died about B.C. 5S5.1 

One of the "Seven Wise Men of Greece," and the son of OTpselos, 

"Tyrant" of Coiinih, whom he succeeded B.C. 625. The first years of his 

government were distinguished by moderation and wisdom, but afterwanh 

. he exercised great cruelty towards his family and people. He reigiied 

many years. 

[From the marble in the Vatican, which is remarkably well preserved. It bean 
hie name in Greek letters. It was found in 1780, near Tivoli, in the honae 
of Casaius. with the heads of Bias, Solon, Thales, Pittacus, and Cleobalus, 
and probably formed part of the Gallery of GaasiuB, the letters being of the 
Roman time. In the British Museum there is another original xnarble of 
this philosopher, which formerly was in the Palace of Sixtus V. at Borne.] 

30. Lyctjrgits. Lawgiver, 

[Date and place of birth and death unknown.] 
Lycuigus holds an ambiguous place between tradition and history. Nothing 
authentic is known of him, and a touch of the fabulous pervades his story. 
He is said to have been of the line of Spartan kings, and, after having 
travelled in nearly all countries of the world, to have brought back his laws 
to Sparta, whose constitution he remodelled. Quitting Sparta, he exacted a 
promise from the Spartans that they would not alter his laws until his 
return. He never returned. He was honoured with a temple and a yearly 
sacrifice. He inculcated, according to the tradition, rigid discipline, unques- 
tioning obedience, and military ardour. 

[From the head of the statue in the Sala delle Huso of the Vatican, Rome. It 
is another example of conventional or traditional portraiture, but possesses 
one veiy remarkable confirmation of an accident related in his life. In one 
of the disturbances of the populace, he was struck in the eye ; and it will 
be observed that one eye of the bust has the peculiar appearance of being 
useless. Visconti, who noticed this peculiarity, first named the statoe 
Lycurgus. There is a head in the Naples Museum which corresponds with 
this, and both are confirmed by the medals which bear his name. The drill | 
holes about the beard are interesting, as they prove that the ancient sculptors j 
worked on the same plan as the modems.] I 

31. PosiDiPPFS. Comic Poet, 

[Bom at Cassandreia, in Macedonia. Date of birth and death imknown.] 
Nothing is known of his life or death. He was an Athenian comic poet, 
of ^*The New Comedy," and his first dramas appeared b.c. 289. He was 
the last, in order of time, of the six who are mentioned by the anonymous 
writer on comedy, as the most celebrated poets of the New Comedy. He is 
said to have written forty plays, of which little more than the titles of 
eighteen are preserved. No accurate judgment can be formed of his style ; 
some of his subjects, judging from the titles, must have been licentious. 

[For account (rf this statue, see Handbook to Roman Court and Nave, No. 291.] 

32. ItfENANDER. Comic Poet, 

[Bom at Cephissia, near Athens, b.c. 342. Died probably at Athens, B.C. 290. Aged 52.] " I 
The model writer of " The New Comedy," which substituted for the per- 
sonalities of the "Ancient Comedy," a more faithful portraiture of the vices 
and follies of men. A few fragments only remain of his numerous works. 
His plays are said to have presented a most true and lively reflexion of the ' 
manners and morals of his age. He had many imitators amongst the Ghreeks 
and Romans, and Flautus and Terence profited by his writings. Only eight 
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of his plays were crowned. He was probably in advance of his time and 
audience. 

[For account of this statue, see Handbook to Greek Court, No. 290.] 

J33. PosiDONius. Oreek PhilosopJier. 
[Bom at Apameia in Syria, about 135 years b.c. Died, probably at Rome, about 

61 B.C.J 

A writer on History, Astronomy, Astrology, Cosmography, and Grammar, 
but none of his works remain ; a great scholar and traveller. A Stoic in 
philosophy, yet desirous of bringing all systems of philosophy into harmony. 
He suffered much from illness. Pompey visited him during a sharp attack 
of gout, but during his agony he sustained an argument with the orator 
Hermagoras to prove that pain is no evil. ** Torment me if you will, oh 
Pain !" he exclaimed, ** I shall not admit pain to be an evil, a bit the more 
for that." 

[For account of this atattlb, see Handbook to Roman Coui-t and Nave, No. S07.] 



EOMAN COUET. 

KNTEEINO BY THE CENTRE ARCH FROM TUB NAVE. 

(Ntmbers commencing on the right,) 

ROMAN EMPERORS. 

34. NuMA PoMPrLius. Second King of Rome» 

[Born at Cur«5, in the country of the Sabines.] 
The life of Numa Pompilius belongs to the realm of &ble. ^^His 
• name," says Dr. Smith, " represents the rule of law and order, and to him 
are ascribed all those ecclesiastical institutions which formed the basis of the 
ceremonial religion of the Romans." The legend attached to Numa describes 
him as the mildest, wisest, and must virtuous of men. After his 
election to the throne, vacated by Romulus, his first care was to ame- 
liorate the condition of his people, and to legislate on behalf ^f religion. 
He reigned thirty-nine years in iminterrupted peace. It is suggested 
that as Numa was reputed chosen from amongst the Sabines, the 
Ronums, in all probability, drew tijeir religious institutions from that nation, 
rather than from the Etruscans. 

[From the bust in the Vatican at Home.] 

35. AuGirsTUS. Boman Emperor ^ B.C. 30 — ^A.D. 14. 

[Bom at Rome, b.c. 03. Died at Nola, in Campania, a.d. 14. Aged 76. j 
The first Roman Emperor. Trained for his public career by his great- 
nncle, Julius Caesar. After the death of Caesar (b.o. 44), he formed with 
Antony and Lepidus the league known as the triumvirate. But subsequently 
quarrelling with Antony, and overcoming him, he annexed Egypt to Rome, 
and became sole master of the State. His reign was tranquil, and he 
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conciliated tlie people. His disposiiaon appears to have been cold ; he liyed 

simply, and despised pomp and pageantry. 

[Suetonius mentions the handsome features of Augustus as weB preserred in his 
old age. He is described with eyebrows meeting and thick, the ears small 
and well formed, the nose finely chiselled. There are several busts of him 
taken at different periods. This Bust is from the Statue Gallery of the 
Vatican. It represents him in old age wearing a fillet and a medal bearing 
the effigjr of his wife Livia. No. S5a is a portrait at a younger i>eriod : it is 
from the Xuseo Chiaramonti of the Vatican. There is a noHe statue of him 
in the ''toga" in the Bas-relief gallery, see No. 80> Handbook of Oreok 
Court] 

351. AxretrsTrs. Boman Emperor, 

36- Neeo-— CiAiTDTUS CiESAK DBTJStTS. Motnan Emperor^ a.d. 
64--68. 

[Bom at Antium, in Latium, a.d. ST. Died near Bome, 68. Aged 31.] 
When we desire to express in a word the teight of sanguinary cruelty 
and atrocious tyranny, the name of Nero at once occurs to ns. He was the 
son of Domitius Ahenobarbus, and of the in£gimous Agrippina, through 
whose intrigues he was adopted hy Claudius, to the exclusion of his own 
son, as successor to the throne. Nero^s government, at first moderate 
and prudent, soon degenerated into fearful licentiousness. He poisoned 
Britannicus, the son of Claudius ; he assassinated his mother ; he divorced 
and murdered his wife Octavia, the daughter of Claudius, in order to marry 
the beautiful and depraved Poppsea ; he set fire to Rome, and put many 
Christians to death, on the pretence that they had caused the conflagration ; 
he killed Poppsea by a brutal kick, and he ordered executions and perpe- 
trated wrongs of all kinds, and without number. The Roman world was 
a 1 length tired of this monster ; an insurrection broke out in Gaul ; and 
Galba, the governor of Spain, was proclaimed Emperor. Rome followed the 
example of the provinces, Mid rose in insurrection. Nero took to flighty 
and gave himself a mortal wotind, when he heard the trampling of the 
horses on which his pursuers were mounted. It is said that in his youth he was 
instructed in many branches of knowledge — that he wrote poetry, and had 
some skill in music. His criminal career may possibly have been the result 
of furious insanity — ^we think, at least of a lunatic, when we read that Nero 
appeared on the Roman stage as an actor, and played the fiddle whilst 
the city was burning. 

[From the marble in the Louvre. The circlet roimd his head was womby hhn to 
imitate the rays of the son ; the holes for the rays are observable. Wo. 36a, 
tiie bust crowned with laurel, is fh>m the Statue Gallery of the Vattean.} 

36a. ITebo — CiAUDnJS Cjesab Dbusus. Roman Emperor* 

37 (outside), Tibebixjs — Clafditjs Nebo CiESAR. Roman Emperor^ 
x,D, 14—37. 

[Bom, B.C, 42. Died at Ifisenum, a.d. 37. Agod. 79.] 
Son of Titus Claudius Nero, and of Livisy whose second hnsbasd was 
Augustus. The suceessor of Ms stepfather and the husband of Julia the 
daughter of Augustus. Ihiring his earlier years of rule he governed with 
moderation and justice ; bat, growing suspicious of those around him, he 
patronized a detestable class of men who acquired infamy in the state under 
the title of ^^ Delatores," or *^ Informers," and by establishing in its utmost 
extent the law of Icesa Ttiajestas (high treason) obtained opportunity to the. 
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shedding of some base, and of much honourable blood* • He aleo became tt 
« religioas persecutor, unfiliAl, batefal of tho riBing glory of other men, and 
sensual. He quitted Rome, a.d. 26, and never returned to the city. 
He took up his residence in the delicious island of Caprese^ lying off the 
Campanmn coast. Mean, timid, irresolute, insincere : yet wise in his 
generation, with some penetration and political skill. He wrote a brief 
commentary of his life. His youthful name has been immortalized by 
Horace. In the reign of Tiberius and in the year 33, Jesus Christ suffered 
crucifixion in Judea, under the condemnation of Pontius Pilate. 

I 38 {outside), Claudius I. — Tibehius CLAUDrus Deusus Neeo Gee- 
MANicus. Homari Emperor, a.d. 41 — 54. 

I CBom at Lyons, in Gaul. B.C. 10. Died a.d. 54. Aged 64.] 

I Fourth in tiie series of Roman Emperors. Called to the throne in his 
! fiftieth year, upon the murder of his nephew Caligula. Branded as a 
I tyrant, but ought rather to be pitied for his weakness, timidity, vacillation, 
! and utter helplessness. He was the sport of the wicked, and the victim of 
his own wretched feebleness. Unfortunate in every relation of life. His 
third wife was the notorious Valeria Messalina ; his fourth, his own niece, 
the shameless Agrippina, who prevailed upon the half-witted Emperor to 
diainberit his ofikpring in favour of her son Nero, and who afterwards 
caused the unhappy Claudius to be poisoned. The rule of this Emperor, 
when left to himself^ is described as mild and popular ; but he had seldom 
tile advantage of independent action, and in the hands of others he was 
robbed of morid will. Fond of building, Claudius raised the Claudian 
aqueduct. He wrote Greek as well as Latin^ and composed some works on 
history, besides memoirs of his own life. 

9. Galba — Sertixts Sulpiciits. Roman Emperor^ a.d. 68-69. 
[Born at Terraclna, in Italy, B.C. 3. Died at Rome, a.d. 69. Aged 73.] 
The successor of Nero ; and governor of Spain when he was raised to the 
supreme dignity. A strict military disciplinarian, and remarkable for care 
and prudence. Bat when Emperor, his prudence became avarice, and he 
pracysed sordid measures, under the plea of imitating the frugality of the 
ancients. His niggardliness gave offence to the military and to the citizens, 
who had been used to festivals under Nero ; and in his old age, Galba was 
cut down in the streets of Rome. He reigned 7 months. 
[Ftom the marble in the CapitoHne Museum at Rome.] 

^9 * Vespasiak — ^TiTUs Flavitts Sabintis Vespasiaiius. Roman 

EmperoTy A.D. 69-70. 

[Bam at Nursia, in the country, of the Sabfaies, a.d. 9. Died at Cutiliae, in the 
country of the Sabines, a.©. 79. Aged 69.] 

Of low origin. Went to Britain and subdued the Isle of Wight. Afterwards 
Bent to the East by Nero against the Jews, and was proclaimed Emperor by 
Ut troops at Alexandria. On the death of Yxt^us proceeded to Rome, 
where, as Emperor, he restored wder, reformed abuses, and improved the 
- eondition of the «tipire. He eommeneed the Coliseum* A great Emperor, 
. pQfmlar witii his army, u|xigfat, oonsc^ntious, simple' in his living, and 
p %&ble in his manneTs, 

L 
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40. Caliguxa. ItoTnan Emperor^ a.d. 37 — 41. 
[Bom at Antium, in Latiuxn, a.d. 121 Died at Rome, a.d. 41. Aged 29.] 

Son of GkTmanictis and Agrippina. His real name was Cains Osesar, • 
bnt called Galignl» by the soldiers, from Ms weariog in liis boyhood small 
caligse or soldier^s boots. Passed his boyhood in his father's camp in Germany. 
On the death of Tiberius he became Emperor, and for a time ruled wisely. 
On recorering, however, from a severe illness, he perpetrated acts of horror 
characteristic of a madman. He murdered the innocent for his amusement, 
and married and dissolved his marriages in the most shameless manner. 
His &vourite horse he raised to the Consulship, and he deified himself. 
After passing three years in raving crime and folly, he was struck down by 
the conspirator's sword. 

[From the marble in the Gkdlery of the Emperors, of the Capitoline Maaeum. 
Busts of Caligula are very rare, because, like those of Commodus, they were \ 
as far as possible destroyed, on account of his atrocities. He is said to 
have had a comi)lex.ion of repulsive paleness. Suetonius alludes to his thiu 
lips and expression of couflrmed dissimulation.] 

41. YlTELLius — Atjlus. Roman Emperor y A.D. 69. 

[Bom on the Island of Capreie, a.d. 15. Died at Bome, ▲.!>. 69. Aged 54. J 
A royal glutton. He commanded in Lower Germany, where his popu- : 
larity with tiie troops led to his being proclaimed Emperor by the soldiers at ^ 
Cologne. Yitellius succeeded Otho, and reigned eight months after the I 
death of the latter, when he was murdered. Avaricious of money for the 
sake of what it would purchase for the stomach. The life of Yitellius is told 
when we state that it was devoted to eating, drinking, and acts of cruelty. 
It was his boast that the infunous Nero was his chosen model. 

[From the Louvre. Full of the character of the man— bloated and debased. 
He is said to have spent nine millions of sesterces in suppers.] 

42. Nebva— Maectjs Cocceitjs. Boman Emperor, a.d. 96 — ^98, 
[Bom at Namia, in Umbria, a.d. 82. Died at Bome, A.n. 98. Aged 64.] 

Pliny says that the commencement of the reign of Nerva was the era of - 
returning freedom ; and Tacitus praises the same Emperor, for reconciling 
supreme authority with the liberty of the citizen. He succeeded the 
Emperor Domitian, who was murdered, and his first care was to restore 
tranquillity, and to repair the effects of his predecessor's tyranny. He put 
an end to the persecution of the Christians, attended to the wants of the 
poor, and exercised a rigid economy. Gentleness and goodness were marked - 
features in his character. 

[From the gallery of the Emperors in the Capitoline Museum at Rome.] 

43. TiTXrs — Flavius Sabinus Vespasiakus. Rmnan Emperor, 

A.D. 79—81. 

Bom at Rome, a.d. 40. Died at Cutiliae, in the country of the Sabines, a.d. 81. 

Aged 41.] 

Elder son of the Emperor Vespasian, and one of the best of the Roman 
emperors. It was he who besieged and destroyed Jerusalem (a.d. 70) : he also 
completed the Coliseum at Bome, and during his reign Pompeii and- 
Herculaneum were buried by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius (a. d. 79). As a 
soldier and general, his conduct marked by great humanity and bravery. As ^ 
Emperor, administered the laws justly and improved the condition' of his ^ 
I)eople, by whom he was beloved. "The being beloved," to use the words \ 
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of Voltaire^ constitiited his greatest glory. Possessed great intellectual 
refinement and delicacy of feeling. It is said that he was poisoned by his 
brother Domitian, who was impatient to succeed to the empire. 

[From the marble in the Capitolino Museum at Rome. Busts of Titus are not 

common : yet his statues were in every house, on account of his popularity. 

For an engraving of one, see Handbook^of Boman Court and Nave.] 

44. DoMiTiAW— Titus Flavitjs SABnnis. Moman Emperor, a.d, 

81—96. 

[Bom at Borne, a.d. 51. Died there, a.d. 96. Aged 45.] 

Son of the Emperor Vespasian, and brother of Titus. He was bloody and 
cowardly throughout his career. Suetonius says his very virtues were turned 
into vices. Before the death of his brother Titus he made many attempts 
npon his life, and, during his own reign, he frequently compelled individuals 
to undergo the terrors of death, sparing their lives, in order to enjoy the 
sight of their sufferings. His government was disastrous for Rome, though 
he boasted annually of great victories, and assumed the title of God. Pliny 
used to say that the triumphs of Domitian were certain ** proofs that the 
enemy had gained an advantage." Neither talent nor virtue was safe from 
his persecutions, yet) although the last three years of his life form one 
of the most frightfiil epochs in history, Domitian had talent and a cultivated 
mind. He promoted architecture and beautified Rome ; he rebuilt the 
libraries which had been burnt in the preceding reign, and sent literary men 
to the &mous Alexandrine library to make copies of books there. He was 
the victim of a conspiracy, and the last of the twelve Cuesars. 

[From the marble in the Capitoliue Museum at Borne.] 

45. Teajai^ — ^M. TJipnrs Teajantts. Roman Emperor, a.d. 98 — 117. 
[Bom at Italica, in Spain, a.d. 62. Died at Selinus, in Cilicia, 117. Aged 05.] 

Trajan endeavoured to emulate the glory of Alexander by extending the 
Roman Empire in the East, but with imperfect success. He improved 
the social and physical condition of his subjects, was easy of access, 
possessed good sense, a profound judgment and knowledge of the world. 
Not a mail of letters himself, he was the friend of Pliny the younger, Tacitus, 
Phtarch, and Epictetus. He was tall, nuyestic, robust, and his hair per- 
fectly white. 

[From the marble in the Capitoline 'Museum. Busts of Tr%jan are not uncom- 
mon. The seated statue of Trajan is described under No. 348, in Handbook 
to Boman Court and Nave.] 

46. Hadeian — ^PtJBLHTS MELIUS HADKiAiars. Boman Emperor, 

A.D. 117—138. 

[Bom at Borne, a.d. 76. Died there, a.d. 138. Aged 63.] 
In his youth wedded to literature, especially that of Greece. He was the 
adopted son of Tnyan, whom he succeeded as Emperor, in a. n. 117. Travelling 
▼as with him a passion. In a.d. 119, he set forth on a journey which lasted foi 
the space of 17 years. He visited Gaul, Britain (where he erected the famous 
▼all between the Solway and the Tyne), Spain, Africa, and part of Asia. 
On a second visit to the East he lost his fiaivourite page Antinous, and his 
grieffinr this youth has since resounded through the world. Shortly after 
his return to. Rome in 132, the Jewish war broke out. It ended in the 
Wbjuj^ation and slavery of the chosen people. He was a wise Emperor, a 
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ealtivaior of the artB, s&d a loTer of pMoe, thoogli Bt^ed with rkes of 
his age. 

[Busts of Hadrian are common. This is from tho Botusda of the VatittUk. Na 
123 !s from a very perfect an« in the Naples Museum. For eugraving of the 
fine statue to tks Bittish Huasam, see Handbook of Roman Court and 
I Nave, p. 18.) 

i 47. Aktonintts Pius. Roman Empmjr^ a.d. 138 — 161. 

[ [Bom near Lanuvium, ▲.d. 86. Died at Lorium, a.d. 161. Ag«d 74.] 

\ The sucoesaor di Hadrian, and one of the most distingaiahed of the Roman 

BmpQiora. Improved the oonditiQa dt his people, and oonaolidated the 
power of the empire by m]ight.flned and conciliatory measurea. He was 
i«peeked and betored. Of commanding aspect and dignified demeanour, 
A deep-toaed melodions Toioe heid^tened hia natiTe eloquence. One of the 
most Tirtnotis princes that ever sat upon a throne. 
\ [Vrom tlie marble in the Berlin Muaeimi. There is in the Lovwe a boat of 

f Antoninus Phis, havlnff the head eoverad with a fold of the toaa» and 

crowned with ears of wheats a copy of which is described under No. 381, 
Handbook of Roman Court and Kaye.] 

48. MAactrs Axjbeuus AirroiOKirfl, Moman Emperor, a.d. 161 — 
180. 

' [Bom at Rome, a.d. 121. Died at Sirmium, in Pai^onla, A.i>. 180. Aged 59.]' 

Snmamed ^* The Philosopher." One of the best and greatest princes of 
antiquity. He succeeded his adoptive &ther Antoninus Pius in a.d. 161, and 
from that time until his death, his public and private acts conduced to the 
welfiure of his people and to the true glory of the empire. His sole 
misfortone was to be &ther of the brutal Conunodus, who suooeeded 
him on the Imperial throne. He was clement, charitable, generous, and 
forgiving. His bodily health, always weakly, gave way beneath excessive 
labour of mind and body, and his death created universal sorrow. After 
the lapse of a hundred years his memory was stiU held in veneration by the 
people. He was of a thonghtfol nature. At an early period he admired 
the precepts and adopted the costmne of the Stoic philosophers. Later 

I in life he was wont to repeat with great satis&ction the saying of Plato 

* — ^* How happy would the people be, if philosophers were kings, and kings 
philosophers." His "Meditations" — a work in the Greek language — ^is 

t one of the noblest productions of Pagan philosophy. 

[From the marble in the Berlin Museum. No. 48a is oalled the young' M. 
Aurelius. The colossal head frY>m the Louvre is described under'No. 344, 
Handbook to Roman Court and Nave. The Senate decreed that a bust d 
M. Aurellas should be in every house.] 

■ j 48a. Mabcus AiTEELnrs Aktonintts. Roman Emperor, 

• 49. Pertinax— PuBijus Helvius. Roman Emperor, A.D. 193. 

I [Bom at Villa Kartis, in Liguria, a.i>. 126. Assossinated at Rome, a.]>. 183. Aged 67,] 

The son of a charooal-bumer. First a sehocdmaster in Lignria, then a 

soldier. Rising to important command, he served in Great Britain aad 

Africa. Upon the murder of Oommodus, the Praetorians prevailed upon liim 

i to assume the purple. He .accepted the honour in difficult times, when virtne 

met with as little mercy as vice. He stipulated that the dignity should not 

; ^ extend beyond himself^ to his wife or son ; he proclaimed that no man should 

tl _ be prosecuted for treason ; he at once set about useful referma in the siKte ; 
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but in less than time mcmths aftar his aecession, he was murdered by the 
same Prsetorians^ simply beeanse he iras too upsright and too good a man. 
He had a venerable aspect, and was mild and winniiig in his address. 

[From the marble in the Rotunda of the Vatican.] 

50. Yebtjs — Lucms AuRELirs. Roman Emperor^ a.d. 161 — 169. 

[Bom at Rome, a.d. 130. Died at Altinum, in the country of the Yeaeti, A.D. 169. 

Aged 39.J 

licentions and dissolnte ; the colleague of Marcus Aurelius in the empire, 
and the husband of Lucilla^ daughter of the latter. During a four years' 
war against the Parthians, Lucius held command of the Roman army : but, 
a drunkard and a gamester, his sole part in the war was to reap the 
glory of the victories won by his generals. In his youth, he is described 
as well made in person ; frank, simple, and gentle of disposition. 

[A colossal Bust of him will be found described under Nos. 331 and ^333, in the 
Handbook to the Boman Court and Nave. It was found in the same place as 
the ooloasal Marcus Aurelius.] 

51. -^Ilius Yeeus. Adopted Emperor. 

[Bom (uncertain). Died at Borne, k. n., 138.] 
Of a noble Etrurian family. His beauty and literary aooomplishments 
drew the favour of the Emperor Hadrian, who changing his name, adopted 
him for his successor. Twice Consul. Governor, for a short time, of 
Pannonia. Died suddenly. Of a luxurious character. 

[From the marble in the gallery of the Emperors of the Capitoline Museum at 
Bome.] 

52. Akkius Yeeus. Roman Prince, 

[Bom ▲.!>. 162. Died at Pi^oeneste a.d. 170. Aged 7.] 
The son of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina, and the brother of Gommodns, 
with whom he was raised to the rank%f Gsosary a.i>. 166. 

[From the marble in the Louvre. Taken when younf. A graoefU little Bust, 
remarkable for having the pupil of the eye so firmly indicated.] 

53. Mabctjs Galeeits Aktos^iktts. Roman Prince, 

[Date and place of birth unknown. Flourished a.d. 140«] 
Son of Antoninus Pius and Annia Gbleria Faustina. Nothing is knows 
of his life or death. His effigy ia extant with that id his mother upon a 
rare Greek coin ; but he is not styled Ciesar in the inscription. Marcus 
GaleriuS) bo doabt^ died before his father became Emperor. 
[From the marble in the Qallery of the Bmperors (^ the Capitoline Mnseum.] 

54. Setebus— Lycnrs SBPTIMIX7S. Roman Emperor^ a.,j>, l^Z — 211. 
[Bora at Leptia, in A&ica, ▲.!>. lid. Died at Eboracum (York), jud, 211. Aged 65.] 

His funily was of equestrian rank, and originally came from Gaul. In 
A.]}. 185, he was commander-in-chief of the army in Pannonia and lUyricum ; 
and on the murder of Pertinax was elected £mper(»r. He diabanded and 
banished the Praetorian guards, re-constituted the army, whose fidelity he 
seciired, and marched against his two rivals, Pescennius Niger and Clodius 
Albinus, the first of whom had been declared Emperor in the East, and the 
last, in GauL Defeating them both, he passed three yeafs in the East, 
waning against the Portfaians, whom he subdued. In k.v» 208, he went to 
Britain, in order to punish the Caledonians. But beforo his design could be 
carried out, he fell himself a victim — it is said to grief, to the dissensions 

P2 
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of hiB soDB — ^in the city of York. He had many kingly qualities, bni was 
wiihoat clemen<7. A ripd disciplinarian, simple and sober in his tastes. 
[From the marble in the CapitoUne Museum at Rome.] 

55. GoRDiANTJS — Mabcus Antonius, sumamed Afeica-NTTS. Roman 

UmperoTy A.D. 238. 

[Bom at Rome, a.d. 157. Died at Carthage, in Africa, a.d. 238. Aged 80.] 
Bom of an honourable family, claiming high descent, and possessing great 
wealth. When ^dile, his public spectacles were pre-eminently magnificent. 
At one of them 1000 gladiators fought at once. When appointed Pro- 
Consul in Afidca, he was called ** The New Scipio," on account of his popular 
manners. When eighty years of age he was forced to become Empneror by 
the people of Carthage, who would not submit to the ferocious Maximinug. 
After a few months* reign, however, he was attacked by Capellianus, the 
Procurator of Numidia, and hearing of the fall of his son, strangled himself 
with his own belt. A man of extraordinary self-command and sobriety, 
and Tery studious. In his youth he composed a poem in thirty books ) 
and, to his latest hour, he passed some portion of the day in tiie stady 
of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Virgil. In temper gentle and afifectionate. 

[From the marble in the Capitoline Museum at Rome.] 

56. CoMMODUS — Lxrcnrs Atjbelius. Homan Emperor^ a.d. 180 — 
- 192. 

* [Bom at LanuTium, in Italy, a.d. 161. Died at Rome, a.d. 102. Aged 31.] 

Son of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina Junior. It is said that he was 
handsome in form and feature. If history can be believed, he was 
a monster in human form. He was cruel in hot and cold blood, vain, 
cowardly, impious. He appetoed many times in the Circus as gladiator, and 
condescended to become a buffoon for the amusement of the lowest c^ his 
people ; but he is chiefly £unou8 for tan human butcheries. He was poisoned 
at last by his mistress, Marda, who was only just in time to save her own 
life, which had been already doomed by her sanguinary paramour. His 
death gave occasion to almost frantic joy in Borne. 

[From the marble in the Capitoline Museum at Rome.] ' 

67. MACRHfrus — ^Marcus Opilits. Raman Emperor^ a.d. 217 — ^218. 

FBom at Gseearea, in Numidia, a.d. 164. Died near Archelals, in Cappadocia, a.d. 218. 
•■ Aged 64.] 

An Emperor of obscure birth. He is said to have been, in his yonth, a 
gladiator. When Prsefect of the Praetorian guards, he contriyed the murder 
of Caracalla, then at Antioch, in order to fulfil the prophecy of a 
soothsayer, who had predicted his accession to the throne. Elected Emperor 
by the soldiers, he was himself dethroned and assassinated in Cappadocia, 
after a brief reign of fourteen months. He is represented as haughty, 
bloodthirsty, cruel, and cowardly. 

[From the marble in the Capitoline Museum at Rome.] 

58. PirpiENTJS— Marcus Claudius Pupienus Maximus. Roman 
RmperoTy a.d. 238. 

[Bom A.D. 164. Died at Rome, a.d. 238. Aged 74.] 
Called 'Hhe Sad" from the melancholy expression of his countenanoe. 
He was of an obscure ftmily, but a distmgoiahed soldier ^Iffcer the deatii 
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of the two Gordiani, he was elected with Balhinns, by the senate, to the 
empire, in order to oppose Maximinus ; but that tyrant was soon after 
murdered by his own soldiers. The Praetorians, however, regretting 
Maximinus, assassinated the two Emperors when they were preparing to 
depart on separate expeditions. 

[From the marble in the Capitolino Museum at Rome.] 

69. Maximiihjs — Caitts Julius Veeus. Roman Emperor^ a.d. 235 
—238. 

[Bom on the confines of Thrace, a.d. 173. Died before Aquileia, ▲.D. 238. Aged 65.] 
An Emperor of Gbthic origin, who was originally a shepherd, and 
owed his elevation entirely to his physical power and stature. He stood eight 
feet high, and was muscular in proportion. Serving with Alexander Sevems 
on the Bhine, he excited a mutiny in the troops, in which Alexander and his 
mother were assassinated, and he himself declared Emperor by the soldiers. 
His reign was marked by mad severity, cruelty, and rapacity, and was 
fiercely closed by a band of FrsBtorians, who broke into his tent and slew 
him, having first put an end to his son before his eyes. He was a rare 
monster. It is related that his thumb was of the girth of a woman's wrist ; 
he could wear his wife's bracelet as a ring ; his eyes were inordinately large; 
with a kick, he could break the leg of a horse ; and his appetite corresponded 
with his muscular development. 

[From the marble la the Capitoline Museum at Borne.] 

60. Cabacalla. Eaman Emperor^ A.D. 211 — 217. 

[Bom at Lyons in France, a.d. 188. Died in Mesopotamia, a.d. 217. Aged 29.] 

In. early life remarkable for gentle and pleasing address ; but on the death 
of his father, Septimius Severus, he assassinated his brother Qeta^ who waa 
left, with himself, joint heir to the throne. Other crimes were added, and, 
conscience-stricken, he soon gave rein to the passions of a madman. He 
oppressed his citizens 1)y extortionate taxation, and plundered the world for 
the means of paying for his soldiers and his amusements. He, however, 
erected some great monuments in Rome. He was assassinated in Mesopo- 
tamia by order of Macrinus, his chief officer. 

[All busts of him show the pecidiar deformed turn of the neck with which ho 
was afflicted.] 

61. Gbta — ^PuBLius Septimius. Roman Emperor^ a.d. 211 — 212, 

[Bam at Milan, a.]>. 189. Died a.d. 212. Aged 23.] 
The second son of Septimius Severus. During his second Consulship pro- 
ceeded to Britain (208) and obtained the surname of Britannicns. Upon 
the death of his fi&ther, he and his brother Caracalla were declared joint suc- 
cessors to the Imperial crown ; but (}eta, at the instigation of CaraoBdla, was 
aasassinated in the very arms of his mother, to whom he had fled for refuge. 
Caracalla caused his brother's statues to be destroyed, and his inscriptions 
to be obliterated. Geta was depraved in his habits, and unpolished, but 
not without some good qualities. 

[From the marble in the Capitoline Museum at Bome.] 

62. GoRDiAinrs II. — I^abcus Antonius. Roman Emperor^ a.d. 238. 

[Bom, A.D., 192. Died at Oartfaage, in AfHca, a.d. 238. Aged 46.] 
BIdest son of GordiaiitiB Africanns, with whom he was proclaimed Emperor, 
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in Africa, in opposition to Manrniniu. He w«s defeated and slain by 
OapeUiamts, the Prociurator of Numidia, who remained fiuthful to Max- 
iminuB. His instractor, Serenns Sammonicns, left him heir to a large tibraiy. 
Gordianns II. had a good knowledge of law, and eultlrated literature. 

[From the marble in the Capitoline Museum at Rome.] 

63. Decius — Caius ]ilEssius QriXTUs Trajaxus. Itoman 

Mmperor, a.d. 249—251. 

Bom at Bubalia, in Lower Pannonia, a.d. 201. Died near Abricium, a.d. 251. 

Aged 60.] 
The first of a long line of monarchs who traced an lUyrian ancestry. In a.d. 
245, he was entrusted with an imx)ortant command on the Danube. Shortly 
afterwards he was ordered by the Emperor Philippus to calm the rebellioM 
soldiery of Moesia ; but, on attempting to pacify them, he was offered, with a 
sword to his breast, the altematiye of instant death or the purple. ChoosiDg 
the purple, he was opposed in the field by Philippus, who fell. After 
reigning thirty o^onths, he met his death in battle against the Cfoths. 
During his short rule, the Christians were bitterly persecuted. It is 
difficult to form a just estimate of this Kmperor^s character. He has been 
described as ''most amiable, highly accomplished, mild, affable, and braTe." 
He has also been stigmatized as a monster of iniquity. 

[From the gallery of the Emperors in the Capitoline MuBeum at Romei] 

64. Alexandeh Sbvehus — ^Mabcus Aueelius. Roman £mperor, 

A.D. 222—235. 

[Bom at Arce, in Phoenicia, A.D. 205-208. Died in Gaul, a.d. 235.] 
Elected Emperor on the death of Elagabalus, in a.d. 222. His reign was 
marked by a gradual improrement in religion, morality, and politics. In 
A.D. 232, he drove the Persians under Artaxerxes, in defeat across the Tigris. 
He was about to advance against the Germans, then ravaging Gaul, when he 
was murdered, together with his mother Julia Mamaea, l^ a band of 
mutinous soldiers, instigated by the ferocious Maximinus, who seized the 
crown. His life was simple and pure ; his government considerate and just. 
His death caused general regret. 

[From the marble m the Capitoline Museum at Rome.] 

65. HELioGABALrs OP Elagabalus — Vaeius Avrrxrs BAssiAinis. 

JRoman Emperor, A.D. 218 — 222. 
[Bom at Antioclv ▲.n. 204. Assaa^nated Jup. 222. Aged 18.] 

From his earliest years a priest of the Sun in. the Temple of Kmesa, 
in Syria : but by the intrigues of his grandmother, Julia Msesa, dedared 
Emperor of Eome, in jplace of Macriaus, whom he defeated in battle, 
and put to death. Elagabalus — so called from his sun-worship — ^the 
priest taking the name of the God — introduced ikto Borne the super- 
stitions in which he had been nurtured. By way of strengtiiening his 
power, his grandmother induced him to associate with himself, in the govern- 
ment, his cousin Alexander Severus. Eepenting of this act, he was about 
to undo it, when a revolt of the Pr»torians decided the question of rule by 
assassinating him and throwing his body into the Tiber. A more worthless 
carcase had never floated down the pdluted river. His vices were as gross 
as his superstitions. He left behind him a smirched and hated name. 

' [ AU Busts of him were ordered to be destroyed by the Senate : they aze conse- 
quently rare. This is from the Capitoline Museum at Rome. 3 
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66« Gaixibnus, — ^PuBLiusLiGiinuBYALESiAKtJS. JRotnan £mperor, 
A.1). 253—268. 

[Bom A.D. 218. Died before Mflan, a. ». 268. Aged 60.] 
Son of Valerian. When associated with his father in the et?pire, he 
commanded with success against the barbarians on the Rhine a Danube. 
In. 260, Valerian was n^ade captive by the Persians, anddi jgthe eight 
j<e«rs of his imprisonment, his son mide vo effort to release him. Rome, 
whilst QaUienus reigned, was a prey to pestQ^ce, internal rebellion, and 
the nva^ies of foreign nations. In a.d. 268, he laid siege to Milan, whither 
Anreolus, an InTader of his empire, had fled for rifuge. During the siege 
GaUienus fell — ^it b said by the hands of his own soldiers. His character 
was yery bad. He was cruel, treacherous, and indolent^ apath.etic to public 
diflBster, self-indulgent, Aiyolousy and a glutton. 
(Vrom the marble In the GapLtoliDO Museum at Kome.] 

67. GoEDiAKtrs m. or Pirs — Mabcus AntoniTs, Soman 

Emperor, A.D. 23a— 244. 
tfiom ▲. x>. S24. Died near Casferum.CSrDesiam, in Heaopotaanaa, a. d. S44. Aged 20. J 
An empezor, endowed with many good qualities. He was son of the 
Ocmsnl Junius Balbus and Metia Faustina, daughter of GKxdiaans Afrieanus. 
When sixteen yean old he marriad the beauj^ful and yirtuous dan^bter of 
MisKtheuB, a wise and eloquent man, whom he appointed Prefect of the 
Pretorians, and by wkose prudent adyioo he was suooessfully guided. Upon 
the death of this able minister, Philip the Arabian contrived to associate 
himself in the ^yemm^it with Oord&auus, who shortly afterwards UH a 
Tietim, it is supposed, to the coni^iraeies of his ooileagae. 
(From tbe marble in the Capitoline Museum at Rome.] 

68. Cajv8 Julius Yebus Maximtts. Boman Prince, 

^te and place of birth unlmown. Died at AquUeia, ▲.!>. 238. Aged 18 or 21.] 

Son of the Emperor Maximinus, who, on his accession to the purple in 235, 
nised faim to Uke ranlc of Caesar. Well educated, yain of his personal 
beauty, and haughty of demeanour, but not evil disposed. He was massa- 
cred with his &ther at Aquileia by tiie rebel Pnetorians. 
(From the UMoble in the Capitoline Museum at Rome.] 

09. Phujp ths YouKasB* — Maroits Jtoius Phuipfus II. 
Moman Prince, 

{Bon 0?1*M unknownX ^^ ^ST. Died A.Zk. ^%, Aged 18.1 
fion of Pliilh) I., Emperor of Borne. When seren years old dignified with 
fhe title of Gessar. When ten yean old chosen Consul, and shared the 
empire under the title of Augustus. A child of singularly serious tem- 
perament. He could never be induced to laugh, and would turn away his 
head when his &ther indulged in merriment. 
[From the Statue Gallory of the Vatican.] 

70. CARiNrs — ^Maectts ATTBELnis. Moman Emperor^ a.d. 283-285. 

[Bom probably at Romo, a.d. 249. Died inMoesia, a.d. 285. Aged 36. J 
Eldest son of the Emperor Cams. Was appointed to the command of the 
Western Prorinces, A.D. 282. In a.d. 283, on the death of his fether, was 
WBodated in the government with his brother Numerianus, who was assas-' 
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sin&ted when Diocletian was proclaimed Emperor by the army in Adia. 
Carinns marched against Diocletian, but in the moment of triumph he vas 
slain by one of his own officers, whose domestic happiness he had destroyed. 
Carinus was a brave and skilful general, but a profligate and vicious man. 
He ws sensual and ferocious. 

[Ftq. ' ~he marble in the Capitoline Museum at Borne.] 

71. JiTLiAN THE Apostate^-Flavius Clauditts JiTLiAinjs. JRoman 

Emperor, a.d. 361—363. 

[Bom at Constantinople, A.n. 331. Died in Persia, a.d. 363. Aged 32.] 
Unquestionably a ruler of extraordinary capacity and power. He was the 
nephew of Gonstantine the Qreat, and was brought up in strict seclusion by 
the Christians, in order to save him from Constantius H., who, upon his 
accession, had murdered the male members of Julian's fiunily. He withdrew 
for a time to Athens ; was thence recalled by the relenting Constantius, and 
invested with command in Gaul. He resided chiefly in Paris, and it is 
worthy of note that at a time of scarcity in that city, Julian drew his 
supplies of com from England. During his stay in Gaul, the soldieis 
proclaimed him Emperor. He marched against Constantinople, but before be 
reached the city Constantius had died. Julian, created Emperor, renounced 
Christianity for the Paganism of Greece ; hence the name which he has 
carried as a brand ever siace. The Heathens extol this prince, the Christians 
blame hiuL His life at least was pure, and his rule sagacious ; and, 
although he naturally hated his former co-religionists, he was no religious 
persecutor. After his accession to the throne he carried war into Persia, 
where he was slain in battle. He was a prince of profound knowledge, of 
great eloquence, and remarkable for philosophic calm. He professed Stoicisin. 
He was also a writer, and many of his works, displaying reflexion and 
inquiring thought, have come down to us. 

[From the marble in the Capitoline Museum at Borne. A very interesting 

statue of Julian will bo touud described under No. 9% Handbook of Greek 

Court.] 

72. Diocletian — Caius Valeeius Aueelius. Roman Emperor ^ 

A.D. 284—305. 

[Bom in Dalmatia, a.d. 245. Died a.x>. 813. Aged 68.] 

At first a simple soldier, he rose by his own merit to the rank of Captain 
of the Palace Guard, an office which he held until the death of Numerianus, 
when he was declared his successor. He associated Maximianns with him 
in the empire, and appointed Constantius Chlorus and Galerius, Caesars. 
At the instigation of Galerius he barbarously persecuted the Christians. In 
A.D. 305, he resigned the empire in consequence of growing infirmities, and 
.withdrew to Salona, where he cultivated his own garden and lived in 
philosophical retirement. Whilst he held power, he thought less of the 
freedom and dignity of Rome, than of maintaining the power of the 
sovereign, and of securing a regular succession. His crudity to the Christians 
has caused his reign to be described as "The Age of Martyrs." 

[From the marble in the Capitoline Museum.] 

73. Constantius Chloeus—Flavius Valeeixjs. Roman Emperor, 

A.D. 305-^306. 

[Bom A.D. 260. Died at Yoik, in England, a.d. 306. Aged 65.] 
The father of Constantino, sumamed * *■ the Great, " who was founder of Con* 
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istantinople. Constantius governed, as colleagae of Diocletian, beyond the Alps, 
.'ind his dominion extended over Qanl, Britun, and Spain. He died in 
England wliilst preparing for an expedition against the Scots. He was the 
best of the later Roman Emperors, having a regard to the welfare of his 
people, and exhibiting no rapacity in his administration. In religions 
matters he was mild and tolerant, showing great hnmanity towards the 
Christians. He had excellent talents, and was samamed **Chloru8," or 
** the pale," from the pallor of his oonntenanoe. 

[From the marble iu the Capitoline Museum at Rome.] 

74. HosTiLiANUS. Roman Emperor^ a.d. 251 or 252. 

p[>ate and place of bbth unknown. Died a.d. 251 or 252.] 
Generally regarded as the second son of the Emperor Decius, whom he 
survived. Declared Caesar in a.d. 249, and was afterwards adopted by Tre- 
bonianns Qallns as his colleague in the empire. Died either of poison or 
the plagne. 

[From the marble in the Capitoline Museum at Home.] 

75. VoLTJSiANTJS— Caitts Vibitts. Roman Emperor^ a.d. 262 — 254. 
[Date and place of birth unknown. Died at Interamna, in Italy, ▲.!>. 253 or 254.] 

Son of the Emperor Ghdius, with whom he reigned, being elected Angustns 
in A.D. 252. Little is known of his life or character. When iBmilianus was 
chosen Emperor, he went with GktUns to oppose him ; bnt, before a battle 
could be fonght, father and son were slain by their own troops. 
[From the marble in the Capitoline Museum at Rome.] 

76*. MAGjnrs Decentius. Roman Prince, 

[Date and place of birth unknown. Died at Sena, in Gaul, a.d. 853.] 
A brother or cousin of the Emperor Flavins Magnentins. Nominated 
Caesar, a.i>. 351, he went into Ganl, and suffered defeat in defending that 
country against the Qermans. He strangled himself jxpou hearing of the 
defeat and deposition of his brother by Constantins, who succeeded to the 
throne of Magnentins. 

[For an account of a carious head of this Prince, placed in the Bas-relief gallery, 
see Handbook to Greek Court, No. 217. J 
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(Nwmhers continuing at the end next to the Oreeh Covrt.) 

77. Teajan. Roman Emperor, 

For life, see Ko. 45. 

78. Tbajak. Roman Emperor, 

79. Antinous. Bithynian youth, 

[Died in Egypt, A.D. 132.] 
Celebrated for his beanty. He was the page and companion of the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian, whom he accompanied to Egypt. He was drowned in 
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the Nile, and the Bmperor iris inoonsalable for his leM. On the spot where 
he died, the <aty of Antinoea was raised ; temples and statoes in Egypt and 
Qreeoe were erected to his memory ; and in Oreeoe, ooina were stmek in his 
hononr. The numerons representations of his beauty gave a fresh impolse 
to the Fine Arts, and may be compared with the works of the best periods 
of Grecian Scnlptnre. 

[From the marble in the Lonvre; the head boimd with a fillet of vine. For 
account of the many beautiftQ stataes of Antinous see Handbook to Roman 
Court and Nave.] 

82. I 

) Four duplicate busts removed, 
83. 

84. 

86. Asnomjsrus Pros. Eoman Emperor. 

For lift^ see No. 47. 
[From tho marble in the Naples Museum.] 

86. AuGtrsTtrs. Boman Emperor, 

For life, see No. 35. 
[This very beautifhl Bust is from the Florence Gallery.] 

87. TrBERius. Roman Emperor, 

For life, see No. 37. 
[This Bust is from the Berlin Huseum.] 

68. Clattdiub. Roman Emperor, 

For life, see No. S6. 

89. HEKENNms. Roman Emperor^ a.d. 251. 

(Date and place of birth unkn<ywii. Died near Abridum, in Thzaoe, a.d. 251.] 
Little interest is connected with the history of this emperor. In 249, he ^ 
was declared Csesar, and in 251, Augustus, as the colleague of his £ftther 
Decius. In a battle fought near Abricinm, between the Emperor Decins and 
the GK)ths, both he and his fiither were slain. 
[From the Capitoline Museum.] 

90. Sapio Afbicantts. Roman General, 

For life, see No. 109. ^ \ 

91. Julia MLssa. Roman Empress, 

[Bom at Emesa, in Syria, (date unknown). Died, probably at Rome, i.. n., 223.] 

Daughter to a Priest of the Sun. "When her sister, Julia Domna, as wife 
of Septimius Severus, became Empress, Julia ICffisa resided at the Imperial 
Court. Her bold political intrigues placed her grandson Elagabalus on the 
throne. Against law, she was made a member of the Senate. She bore the 
title of Augusta to her death, and was afterwards deified. A woman of 
powerful mmd, nnscrupnlonsly ambitions, but using power welL 

[From the marble in the CMleiy of the Emperors, in the Oapitol, at Rome. ] .1 
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92. Sabina. 

[Died probably a.d. 187.] 
Wife of the Emperor Hadrian, and grandniece of Trajan. Ill treated by 
hor husband, by whom, it is said, she was poisoned. Others assert that 
in despair she put an end to her life. She was deified after her decease. 
[From the origiual in alabaster in the Capitoliuo Museum, at Rome.] 
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{Nwfihers wmmeTicing on ike right,) 
93. LiTIA Dbubilla. Boman Empresi* 

[Bom B.€. 5«— d4. Died a.©. 29.] 
Married to Tiberius Claudius Nero, a Boman general ; but her beauty 
captivating the Triumyir Octavian, afterwards Augustus, her divorce was 
effected, and she became the Triumvir's wife. A consummate actress, full 
of craft and dissimulation, poasesaing great knowledge of the world, and, by 
an affected purity of life, maintaining to the last her influence over the 
mind of Augustus. She successfully intrigued for the succession in favour 
of Tiberius, her son by her first marriage, and, it is said, removed by 
poison tiie grandsons of Augustus, who stood in the way of her own offspring. 
Tiberius became Emperor, and repaid the service by base ingratitude. He 
removed his mother from all share in the government, declined all inter- 
course witii her, rinsed to see her when riie was dying, and rejoiced, in open 
show, ftt her death. 

94*. DoMNA — Julia (Pia Feux AueuaiA). Roman Empreu, 

[Bam at Bm«aa, in Syria, about A.x». 170. Died a.i>. 217.] 
A woman of humble origin, but beautiful, ambitious and craffcy. Shej be' 
came the wife of Septimius Severus, then of the rank of general, and acquired 
bomidless influence over his mind, persuading him that a prophecy had 
destined her to become the wife of an Emperor, and inciting him to labour 
to that end. After the death of her husband, her son Geta was murdered 
in her arms by hiji brother Caracalia ; and after the saocessM revolt of 
Kscrinus, being sui^Meted of treason, she^ possibly to avoid pnaishment, 
starved herself to death. 

rFrom the marble in the Rotunda of the Taticaa. This colossal head will be 
found No. 334, Boman Court] 

95*. Julia, daughter of AuGUSTtrs. 

[Bom at Borne, b.c., 39. Died at Bheigium, A.D. 14. Aged 63.] 
The daughter of the Boman Emperor by his third wife Scribonia. Strictly 
^ught up, she was married at fourteen to Marcellus. Left a widow at 
sixteen, she was fintied by her fether to marry the veteran Agrippa, by 
whom she had three sons and two daughters. Her conduct dissolute and 
imreskrained. Agrippa dying, she married again Tiberius Nero (afterwards 
empeior) who Idt her in disgust. She was banished by her father until the 
accession of Tiberius, when she suffered still harsher exile. Consumption 
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killed her. In spite of her vices, the people of Rome oved her for her f 
ami lively manner, and frequently eolicited Angnstus to recal her. 

[For ftirthor account of this fnt&ceful Statue of Julia, sec No. 229, of Handbook tl 
Roman Court, and Nave.] 

96. Agkippina— THE Elder. 

[Bom B.C. 16. Died a.d. 33. Aged 48.] 
Daughter of Yipeanins Agrippa, and wife of Csesar Gcrmanicnfi, to when 
she hore nine children. Accompanied her husband in all his camp ' 
and aided him by her cool foresight and energetic will : once, on the J 
in his absence, by her heroic resistance to the timid counsels of t^ose ab< 
her, saving the relics of an army. On his death in Asia, she returned t^l 
Rome, whence she was banished by Tiberius, jealous of her popularity«r 
After three years' persecution and suffering, she died — ^possibly by her oin|| 
hand. She had aU the lofty qualities of a Roman matron — ^nobility ( 
soul, purity, and a devoted love for her husband and children. Tadtus s 
of her, that **the cares which belong to men supplanted, in her mind, \ 
vices common to her sex." 

[From the seated Statue, for account of which, see No. 281, of Hand-book i 
Roman Court, and Nave.] 

97. Agrippina the Younger. Roman Empress, 

[Bom at Oppidum Ubiorum (Cologne), ▲.p. 14 — 17. Died at Rome, a.d. 60.] 

The ruthless and dissolute daughter of noble parents — of Oermanicus and I 
Agrippina the elder. The unenviable mother of the madman, Nero. Upon I 
the death of her second husband, whom she was accused of poisoning, she I 
married her uncle Claudius, whom she induced to nominate Nero for his I 
successor, excluding his own son. She poisoned her uncle-husband, and| 
received her reward from her son, the matricide, — dying by hands com- 
missioned by him to the murder. Tacitus speaks of some interesting 
memoirs of her time, written by Agrippina, to which he had access in 
writing his history. She was beautiful, but ambitious, and as wicked as 
she proved unfortunate. 

[From the marble in the Capitoline Museum, at Rome.] 

98. Valeria Messalina. Boman Empress, 

[Bom, uncertain. Died at Rome, ▲.D. 48.] 
The third wife of the Emperor Claudius I. Her name has bdoome a bye- 
word for profligacy. A murderess. Herself pierced through the breast by 
the sword of a tribune entrusted with the execution of one of her victims. 
The slave of lust, avarice, and ambition. Difficult to find in histoiy a 
woman more blackened by crime than Valeria Messalina. 
[From the marble in the Capitoline Museum, at Rome.] 

99. Plotina— Pompeia. Roman Empress, 

[Date, and place of birth and death unknown.] 
The wife of the Emperor Trajan. A woman of clear, strong mind, and an 
exemplary purity of life and consistency of character. Childless herself she 
prevailed upon her husband to adopt Hadrian, in whose reign she died. 
Hadrian built a temple in her honour, and composed hymns in her praise. 
[From the marble in the Rotunda of the Vatican.] 
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0. Matidia. 

[Date and place of birth unknown.] 
The nieoe of Trajan. Declared Augusta, a.d. 113, and after death, 
deified. 

[From the marble in the CapitoUne Museum, at Rome.] 

)1. Cbispina. 

[Date and plaoe of birth unknown. Died at Capreas, a.d. 183.] 
Was married to the Koman Emperor Commodus, a.d. 177, but divorced 
for infidelity, banished, and put to death in her exile. She was very 
beautiful and ambitious. • 

[From the marble in the CapitoUne Museum, at Rome.] 

i02. Mamjea — JiTLiA. Roman Empress, 

[Bom at Emosa, in Syria (date unknown). Died in Oaul, a.d. 235.] 
The mother of Alexander Severus, for whom she governed wisely during 
his minority. With many virtues, she possessed what^ in the eyes of the 
Boman soldiers, was invariably considered as a great vice — she was an econo- 
mist in her expenditure ; and, disgusting, the army by recommending 
retrenchments, she gave occasion to a mutiny, to which she and her son 
Alexander both fell victims. It is said thai, whilst at Antloch, she received 
instruction from Origen in the Christian £fULth. 

[From the very beautiful Bust in the Florence Gallery.] 

102a. Mam^a — Julia. Roman Empress, 

[The same as preceding, in advanced age.] 

103. Salonika — ^CoRifELiA. Roman Empress, 

[Date and place of birth unknown. Died before Milan, a.d. 268.] 
Supposed to have been of Greek origin. Was the wife of the Emperor 
Gallienus, and dignified with the title of Augusta upon his ascending the 
throne. She cultivated literature and philosophy, and was the protector of 
Plotinus the philosopher. She is described as a woman of great good sense, 
and exceeding benevolence. She roused him to repel the barbarians, and 
accompanied his army that she might attend to the wants of the soldiers. 
She was massacred with her husband and youngest son before Milan. 
[From the marble in the Capitol at Rome.] 

104. MARINIAlSrA. 

[Date and place of birth and death unknown.] 
Little is known respecting this Princess, who was either wife, sister, or 
daughter of Jihe Emperor Valerian, and died at least four years before 
bis Persian expedition. Some coins, having on the obverse her name and 
a voled head, were struck, a. d. 254. 

105. Faustina Juiteoe — Annia Faustina. 

[Date and place of birth unknown. Died a.d. 176.] 
The daughter of Antoninus Pius, and wife of Marcus Aurelius, whom she 
accompanied into Asia, and there died suddenly. One of the most abandoned 
imd dbeolute of th9 Roman Empresses, yet her virtuous husband preserved 
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his first Affection for her to the last ; and, on the spot where she died, erectetl 
to her honour the city of Faustinopolis. 

[From the CapitolixM Museum, at Rom% The origioal is in the ^lorble called 
•♦Paonazzetto" (peacock-stone).] , 

105a. Faustina. 

[This bust, which is from the Florence Collection, bears the name of" Faustina, 
Jimior." It is a beautiful bust, well preserved, but bears little resemblance 
to the preceding portrait If it really represent the same person, tho 
work has been executed by a more flattering hand.] 

106. Sabina — PoppjEA. Roman JEmprets, 

^Date and place of birth imkuown. Died a.d. 65.] 
"She possessed," says Tacitus, "everything but a virtuous mind." She 
became the wife of the Emperor Nero, after liaving been his mistreas ; ak 
her instigation Nero's mother was killed by him, and his former wife, Octavia, 
divorced and put to death. She was herself destroyed by a brutal blov 
from Nero, who pronounced her enlogium at the tomb. " As he could not," 
says Tacitus, "speak of her virtues, he enlarged upon her beauty." She 
was deified, and honoured with a temple. Her luxurious tastes were 
extravagant. It is related that her mules were shod with gold ; and that 
when she travelled, she wae followed by five hundred asses, whose milk 
ftimiihed a bath to preserve her complexion. , 

[From the marble in the Capitoline Museum, at Borne.] 
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ADJOINING THE COUBT OF ROMAN LADIES. 

(Nv/mlers commencing on the ri^ht.) 
107. LirciTJS Junius Bkutus. Roman Consul, - 

[Date and place of birth unknown. ] 
The first Consul, and one of the Founders, of the Boman Bepublio. Before he 
was elected to the Consulate in b.c. 509, he had been the main cause of the ex- 
pxilsion of royalty from Borne in the persons of Tarquin and his sons. He fell 
in battle whilst defending, as Consul, the infant Bepublic against the ^ oyal 
exiles fighting for their restoration. These are admitted facts in the lift of 
Lucius Junius Brutus. His assumption of idiotcy during the reign of the 
Tarquins, in order to carry on with greater safety his patriotic designs, and 
his connexion with the affecting history of the devoted Lucretia, are events 
which in recent years have passed from the grave volume of history to the 
more fascinating pages of poetry. Philosophical historians permit us to 
sing, but no longer to beUeve in, the once cherished narratives of earliest 
Bome. The act, whether historical or merely traditionary, which the most 
memorably distinguishes his name, is that of ordering the execution of his 
two sons, convicted of conspiring for the restoration of the Tarquins. 
[From the bronze in the Palazzo dei Conservatori of the Capitol at Borne.] 
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K)6. MabcsUiUS — ^M. Claudius. ^Roman General, 

[Bora aboatB.c. 208. Died in Apulia, b.o. 208. Aged about 80.] 
A Roman of high fame. At his hands Hannibal received the first check 
that he experienced in Italy. He subsequently besieged Syracuse, but was 
■ forced to conTert the siege into a blockade in consequence of the genins 
cBsplayed in the defence of the city by the great Archimedes, who rendered 
of no avail every engine brought against Syracuse, and inspired dread by his 
own instruments of war. At length Marcellus triumphed, the city was 
given over to pillage, and its defender perished, whilst pondering over a 
geometrical problem, by the hand of a common soldier. He again turned his 
victorious arms against Hannibal, wuming fresh laurels and new honours 
from the state. It was whilst fighting against the Carthaginian hero that 
he fell, shun by a spear of the enemy. Hannibal sympathized with his fall, 
snd paid honour to his remains. A plain, stem, unlettered soldier, brave 
to recklessness, rude and unpolished in manners, unyielding ui temper. 

[This Bust bears the name of Marcellus in the CapitoUne Museum. It may be 
the nephew of Aitgustus when a child.] 

109. Scmo — PuBMUS CoBiraxius Afkicakus Ma job. Mornan 
General, 

(Bom probably at Bome, b.o. 234. Died at Literuum, in Campania^ B.a 183. Aged 51.] 
Scm of Publiua CorneUiui Scipio, whose life he saved in the battle of the 
Tieinns. One of the few Roman generals who anrvived the &tal battle of 
Cuinse^ and chosen with Appins daudina to ooounand the r^naina ai the 
aimy. Went as Prsetor or Pro-Gonsul to Spain at the age of 24, where he 
took Carthagena, gained the battle of Boeonla, and reoovered the whole eonntiy. 
Fomqg Hannibal, the vietorioua Carthaginian general, to cairy the theatre 
of war to Africa, he gained the celebrated viotoiy of Zama, . whidi decided the 
long oonfliet betweeii Borne and Carthage for dominicn. Beeaived the snr- 
nai&e of Africanns in etmsequenoe, but, vexed with the ingratitude of his 

' ODontrymen he withdrew to Litemnm, where he died. Like Hahomet and 
CremweU, he believed himself the speeial instnunent of Heaven. He was 
undoabtedly the greatest man of his age, and one of the first of the Bcmuoi 
▼orthies. The affectionate friend of the poet Bnnins, and the patron of 
hterftture. The Spaniards, for his virtues, would have made him king. 

[From the Oapitol at Rome. Many busts of this great gonend are in existence. 
They all rwieeent him with the head and faoe dose shaved, according to titie 
fiashion of nis day, when men shaved closely after the age of forty. The 
aix&entic busts have the scar on the left side of the head, and some have a 
■car on each sida, and some on the wrong side. No. 127 is from the bust 
in basalt belongibD^ to the Rosplgliosi Palace. Na 126 ia from the bronze 
found in the Villa of the Papyri at Herculaneum, and now in the Naples 
Museum.] 

UO. Cato — ^Mabcus Pobcius. Boman Patriot and General. 
[Pom B.C. 96. Died at Utica, in Afriea, b.c. 4a. A^ed 49.} 
One of the dassical undying forms reared in antiquity to symbolize high 
noral pnrity, miqaenchable love of liberty, and the sternest virtue. Cato. 
answers to the idea of B^man patriotism, as Julius Ceesar to that of Boman 
eoDqoest. Before this one we stand, wondering at human power ; before 
that, snbdned by the might of the highest moral excellence. Cato as a 
child was grave, pains-taking, resolute, tenacious ; as he grew, he became 
>trong in the love of virtue, iknd in his hatred' of oppression. Attached to 
the philosophy of the Stoics, he aimed at happiness through its teaching. 
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He had served with honour many offices in Rome when Pompey, Caesar, and 
Crassus foimd it necessary to remoye him to Cyprus^ in order that his 
patriotism might offer no obstacle to their ambitious sdiemes. Returning 
to Rome, he was made Prsetor, the highest office he ever held. At the 
breaking out of the civil war he was entrusted by the senate with the 
defence of Sicily : he afterwards joined Pompey. Subsequently to the 
battle of Pharsalia, at which he was not present, he sailed to Africa in 
search of Pompey. Suffering defeat at Thapsus, he committed self-destnic- 
tion. Before the fatal act he read Plato's Phsdon several times through. 
His death caused great grief. It was mourned by great Caesar himself, 
who grudged Cato his death, since Cato grudged him the glory of sparing 
his life. 

[Double bust representing Cato and his daughter Porcia ; it is from the Capiio- 
line Museum, but poesesaes no especial authenticity.] 

111. JxTLius C^SAB. Roman Dictator, 

[Bom at Borne, B.C. 100. Died there, B.o. 44. Aged 56.] 
The mightiest amongst the mighty of men. At the outset of his career he 
served in Asia, where he won a civic wreath. Subsequently made Consul in 
Rome (b.o. 59) ; and, at the close of his term of office, appointed to the 
government of Gaul — ^which country in nine years he wholly subjugated to 
Roman rule. His invasion of Britain is amongst the earliest recollections of the 
Enj^ish schoolboy. The renowned Commentaries of Julius Cesar graphically 
narrate these deeds. Rousing the jealousy of Pompey, in B«me, by his splendid 
achievements, he marched into Italy — ^afterwards into Spain, in order to crash 
the adherents of Pompey, and then returned to Rome in triumph, to be 
created Dictator. As Dictator he overcame his rival in the battle of Phar- 
salia, in Thessaly. He performed fresh service to the state in Egypt, and 
going back to Rome in order to advance the social and material prosperity of 
his country, he fell a victim to a coiS^iracy, of which Brutus and Cassins, 
were at the head. Twice had the crown been offered to him, and twice had 
he refused it. No Roman before his time had ever won such honour as was 
heaped upon his head. He suffered ftom epilepsy, and was very abstendous. 
He was tall, fair and slight — very careftd of his person, concealing his bald- 
ness by a laurel crown. His was indeed a head inwreathed with palms. 
He was a great captain, a great statesman, a great orator — ^a great writer. 
He had innate personal intrepidity, instantaneous decision, answering 
celerity of action, resources to meet every emergency, consummate military 
skill, an unshaken presence of mind, a trust — whether in his fortune, as he 
said, or in himself— which still augured and still conquered success. He had 
al30 the most implicit confidence in his troops, whom he treated ever as com- 
panions and brothers in arms. Intellectual action in him was without labour. 
It was subtle, comprehensive, rapid, luminous, self-possessed. He dictated 
to five secretaries at once, on different subjects : his strokes of eloquence in 
the Senate, as his 'strokes of action in the field, were quick and irresistible. 
In the terrible civil war of the dissolving Republic — a war wasteful of Roman 
blood in the field, — ^thirstier for the flow of the same drear beverage by the 
axe and the dagger, — there, w^ere the sole sad policy of the victor hilherto 
was revenge, Caesar tried the novel art of forgiveness: although in 
his Gaulish conquests — when the barbarian stands before him — he looks 
to us, by his own reporting,- sanguinary and merciless. By toil and spare 
diet^ he hardened a feeble health for any work. A civilian, with but a 
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taste, in youtli, of war, he, at forty, stepped into commAnd, at once a su- 
preme C3mmander. Recklessly licentious, yet no intellect could be keener, 
healthier, and more vigorous. His writings, with tljie simplicity of a soldier, 
hare the clearness and precision of a grammarian. And why not, since we know 
that in the yersatility of his genius, he wrote two books on grammar. In 
the history of the world, Juiius Caesar was a power. In the records of 
psychology a wonder. 

[From the bronze in the Florence Gallery. He wore the front of his head 
shaven. It resembles the bronze medals of Csesar, but is suspected to be 
modern. He is said to have been sensitive on account of his baldness, and 
this bust shows the hair combed forward to hide it. No. Ills possesses 
much individuality ; it is fh>m the head in basalt in the Berlin Museum, and 
stood constantly on the study table of Frederic the Great. No. llli. is the 
bust from the Poniatowsky Collection, and remarkable for having the 
diadem round the head. No. 125 is from the marble in the Gallery of the 
Emperors, in the Capitol at Rome.] 

jiJ^' [ JxTLTcrs C-ESAE. Roman Dictator, 

112. Mabcus JxTNnrs BaiTTtrs. Roman General, 

[Bom B.C. 86. Died B.C. 42. Aged 43.] 
The Mend of Cicero — ^the fellow conspirator of Cassius — one of those who 
shared in the deed memorable to all time — questionable in its own — of 
killing Julius Csesar. From his earliest youth, and through Ufe, absorbed 
in study and self-contemplation, to the detriment of his powers as a man of 
addon. He was much attached to Cato, whom he' accompanied to Cyprus, 
when it was found necessary to remove the republican leaders from Rome. 
We are accustomed to think of Brutus — Shakspeare being greatly answerable 
for the thought — as standing aloof from the vulgar ambition and desires of 
his feQow-men ;. yet we find him in Cilicia (b.c. 53), growing rich by letting 
ont money at usurious interest. In the civil war of Pompey and Ceesar he 
took part with Pompey ; Csesar, however, gave orders that at the battle of 
Pfaarsalia his person should be sacred. Grateful for the consideration, 
Brutus, upon the defeat of Pompey, asked pardon from Caesar, which was 
generously accorded. In b.o. 48, appointed by Ceesar governor of Cisalpine 
Qaul : the inhabitants of which, delighted with his mild treatment 
of them, and his justice, honoured him with public monuments. Four 
years later he joined the conspiracy against his patron, and burdened 
his hand with the death of that great soldier. Then took up arms 
against Antony ; but suffering defeat at Philippi, fell by his own sword. 
ffis reading and varied knowledge were immense : he was speculative^ 
Boperstitious, and highly imaginative. His aspirations pure and noble, but his 
practical ability small, and his judgment imperfect and too easily led. He 
wrote much, his chief productions being his orations. 

[From ^e Capitol at Rome, where it stands in the same gallery as the Dying 
Gladiator (No. 809) in the Nave.] 

113. M. YipsANlTJS Agrippa. Roman Genei-al, 

[Bom B.C. 63. Died in Campania, b.c. 12. Aged 51.] 

His victories mainly contributed to make the Emperor Augustus, whose 

daughter he married, master of the Roman Bmpire : and he was the chief 

support of the rising monarchical institution in Rome. He spent much 

i&<«ey on public works, erected several public buildings, including the 
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Pantheon and the Jmlian aqueduct ; was a pM^nai of the fine Arta, and dying, 
bequeathed hie goods and Mb gaidoui to the peoide of Borne. 
[FttMn a BUBt la theliouvm.] 

114. Nebq CLArDirs Bbttsus. Soman General, 

[Bom at Borne, B.C. 38. Died B.C. 9. A^ed 29.] 
A son of livia who married the Emperor Augustas, and brother of 
Tiberius. Yict(Hious in Qaul and (Sermany. Unflinchingly firm and severe 
towards all who resisted him, but genexous to those idio trusted and submitted 
to him. He married Antonus the daughter of Mare Antony. His known 
desire to see the eommonwealth restored endeared him to the Bolnan people. 
Died in Germany, from an injury snstainsd in afidl from his horse. 

tFrom the marble in the Ca{>itoline Husetim, at Rome, flee also a statoe of 
him, No. 222, Roman Court] 

115. Geemaitecus Cjesab. Boman General. 

[Bom B.C. 15. Died at Antioch, in Syria, jlI>. 10. Aged 84.] 
Son of Nero Claudius Drusus, and his wife Antonia ; was adopted b^ 
Tiberius, at the requeet of Augustus. Occupied for a time in an extenninatiag 
war against the eastern Gertnans. Afberwafds appointed by Tiberius supreme 
ruler of the eastern ^noyinees. Died at Antioch, where, it is supposed, be 
was poisoned by the governor of the place. A man of sensitive feeling, 
temperate) and virtuous. Remarkable for the dignity of his person, fcr 
captivating eloquence, munifieaioe, and unaffected courtesy; but credulous, 
n«*vous, and a believer in magic. Idolized by his soldiers, and popular vnii. \ 
the multitude. I 

CFrom the marble in the Cat>itol, at Romov The statue generally called by ' 
his name is deaczibed under No<. SI 2 in the Hand-bo^ to Roman Court ! 
and Kave.] 

116* CoEBrLO— CiTfittrs Bokhius. ^oman General. ' 

t1)ate and place t>f hfrth unkuown. Died at Oenchreea^ in Oreeoe, a.x>. 07.] 
O^e of the most c^brated gen^ttls of his age, and brother-in-law of ! 
f3aliguia. He composed some military m^noirs after the manner of Oeaai's , 
Oomment&ries, but they have not been preserved. He was a good disciplin- 
arian, and cautious as well as brave. He commanded against ths Parthians, 
and was victorious in every engagement. After Nero's accession, he 
continued faithful to his new mastOT, who summoned him to Greece, and 
for his fidelity greeted him with an order for «fseeution on his landing at 
Cenphrese. He stabbed himself with his own sword. His dau|^ter Domitia 
Longina» celebrated for her beauty and vioetB, was the wile of the £nq>etor *i 
Bomitian. 

[From the marble in the tSallery of tlilloaophens, of the Oapttolfne UQsMini, at , 

Rome.] 

117. Decimtjs CLODiirs Ceioniits SEPrncnrs AiaiKtrs* Momnn 

General, 

[Bom at Adrumetum, in Aftiea. t>ate not known. IHed at Lugdunum (LyonsX 
in Gaul, a.]>. 197.] 

Entered the tam:^ at tA early age, and served with distinction under 
Marcus Anr^ius. Held a command in Gaul, and afterwards In Britain, 
ttnder Oommodus. After the murder of Pertinax, the successor of OommodTis, 
Clodius was prodaimed Emperor in &itain by the British legions, and : 
shared the purple with Septimius Severos. Bubsequeutly di^rded by I 
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Sereroay he put hinuelf at the head of hia legioiu, and met hja ooUeagie in 
hatti« at Liigduatua, in Gaul, where he fell. He waa of great beauty anrl 
strength, and was called by hlfi father '* AlbinuB," on aooount of the great 
whiteness of his skin. A skilful general, but severe : styled by some, the 
'< Catiline" of his time. 

[From the gallery of ihe £mper(x«, in the Capltolioe ICuseum, at Borne.] 

118. Tereitcb — ^Pttblius Teeektius. JLatin Comic Foet, 

[Bora ftt Ourthagfi, b.g. 105. Died (place uncectain), b.o. 159. Aged 86.] 
^Phe second and last of the Latin comic poets — Plautus being the first — 
whose {days have desoended to our time. He was the slave of a Roman 
seBator, who, having regard to his talents and handsome person, gave him 
his lihorty : on whit^ oecasion tlie freedman assumed his paiaon's name — 
teentiiis. In person, he was thin azki of the middle height, with an olive 
oomplexion. iWnoe is the one Latin writer in whom the stateliness and the 
h)(^ strength, seemingly inh^ent in the language of Borne, at once ceases : 
and the tongue whii^ we had deemed fit only to be spoken by the Kings of 
tiM worid,-~by the Fathers convened in ^e temple of Oapitoline Jove, — 
gently condescends to the hearts and the hearths of men. In the six pre- 
serred comedies of his — ^botfa by the delineation of the characters, and by the 
strun of their speaking — ^we feel ourselves in the &miliar presence of known 
humanity. Not but that the manner implies delicate choice and thoughtful 
art ; but its easy, natural air deceives the belief in the actual- study. The 
words rise up from the heart, to drop from the lip. In the dialogue of 
Terence, the barrier that hitherto has stood inflexibly between the modem 
and the antique worid has ^llen. We are at home in the Soman theatre. 
To gi«at purity, grace, tenderness, the style adds, even in description, or 
narrative, or continuous argument, that utter simplicity and obviousness of 
the sense;, which is found in the most trivial uses ik speech. 

(Ffom tlie marble in ti^ Btaiusa del Filosofi of the Capitol, at Rome. Oa the 
zwht shoulder is eoulptared the histrionic mask, a curious £uLcy of the 
artist, which may have been suggested by the custom in Egyptian portrai* 
tare, of carving the name in a small " cartouche " on the shoulder, a practice 
alluded to in the Scriptures.] 

il9« QmuTO% fiosT£irsir«. Eoman Orator* 

IBom B.C. 118. Died b,c. 49. Aged U.] 
He em^oyed his great oratorical powa*s in the defence of Sylla^ and of the 
aristocratic pari^to which he had attached himselt Cicero styled him "rex 
judioiorum." He defended Verres against Cicero : and the triumph of 
CSoero on that occasion threw Hortensius ever alter into the seeond rank. He 
Mqnired great wealth, and lived luxuriously. His oratory was of the florid 
kind, and greatly aided by gesticulation ; he had a retentive memory, and a 
sweetly sonoro^y voice. 

[From the marble in the ViUa Albani, Rome. The Bust is inscribed with his 
name. It was found together witih the bust of Isocratee (No. 15). 

120. Cicero — ^Marcts TtJiLirrs. Homan Orator, 

[Bom at Aipixkom, B.a 106. Died at Formiae, s^. 48. Aged dS.J 
^e acknowledged greatest name in Soman eloquence. . A man diligent ' 
in aecQsni^ishiiig hinMelf by various study, and wonderfully gifted with 
the power of clothing thought in copious and musical words. He is less 

E 2 
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di^trngmfihed as an original thinker. He frequented the schools of the 
philosophers, but seemed in heart more dedicated to the worldly ambition 
of power and fsone than to the studious zeal of truth. He courted popularitj, 
and lived in anticipated immortality. He was an ambiguous partisan, waiting 
to be directed by victory to the side which he should embrace. He loved to 
throw an air of philosophical reflexion over questions of human affiiin; 
and his expression of these reflexions is felt even to this day as singularlj 
felicitous. We quote his words, because we can find no apter expression 

,1 ! yet for the permanent thou^ts. His writings show him tmdlsguisedly vain. 

• ' After the assassination of the great Julius (b.o. 44), he became the leader of 

I the republican party, <u^d in his celebrated '* Philippics" denounced Antony 

as the foe of his country. This was his ruin. On the formation of the 
Triumvirate of Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, he was included in the 
proscriptions ; his head was cut off, and fixed upon the Rostra which had so 
i: frequently resoimded with his eloquence. His greatest political achievement 

I Vas the detection and sudden overthrow of the revolutionary conspiracy 

\ headed by Catiline (b.o. 63), his brilliant denunciations of whom we listen 

8* to in our boyhood. Kind and pure in his life, but without true greatness of 

n character, and with many moral weaknesses. 



[From the marble in the Vatican. Gonsidered to be the most fiedthful x>ortnut of 
this renowned orator. No. 120a ia from the Qallezy of Philosopheis of the 
Capitoline Museum, at Rome.] 

120a. Ciceeo — ^Mabcus Tullius. Eoman Orator, 
121. ViBGiL— PxTBLius ViEGiLius Mabo. Latin Poet. 

I Bom at Andes, near Mantua, in Cisalpine Gaul, b.c. 70. Died at Bnmdusiuni, 
in Italy, b.o. 19. Aged 61.] 

The district in which Virgil was bom not being then included in Italy, 
he did not enjoy the native rights of a Boman citizen ; and when Augustus 
divided the lands in Cisalpine Gaul amongst his victorious veteran soldiers, 
Virgil was'ejected from his small patrimonial &rm. Upon his petitioning the 
emperor, however, the farm was restored to him. He was the friend of 
Horace, whom he introduced to Msecenas. Besides poetry, he cultivated medi- 
cine and agriculture. He was tall, dark,^ rustic in appearance, and feeble in 
body. He was drawn by the power of genius from the obscure shade of a 
peasant's life, to be the favoured poet and friend of an emperor. In his 
verse the native majesty of the language appears more perfectly tempered, 
than in any other, with grace and sweetness. Virgil is the most pathetic of 
the Boman poets : the heart speaks in his verse. He has the soul of the 
beautiftd, like an earlier Baffaelle in song. His poem on Husbandry— the 
most finished work of his muse — is written with a cleaving of soul to the native 
theme. The purport of the poem was to recal the luxurious Romans to the 
simple and vigorous way of life of their ancestors, who lifted cultivating the 
earth. If the rural earth and free nature could have been endeared to 
the voluptuous masters of the world by the charm of musical words, the 
Georgics might have done this. We ourselves feel the pouring of a purer 
atmosphere into the corrupted city. The epic poem of Virgil, **The 
JSneid," relating the transplantation of a Trojan colony from the flames of 
falling Troy, to found (in Italy) future B«me, derives a high poetical cast 
from the prophetic spirit that overshadows it. Both " The Gteorgics" and 
the " iEneid " express love in the soul of the poet — ^love for the scenes and 
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vocation in wliich he was bom — loye of Rome, which he will purify or will 
glorify. 

[From the marble in the Stanza dei Filosofi of the Capitol, at Rome. The por- 
traits of Virgil have been verified by Bellori. The tomb of Virgil is a well- 
Icnown object of interest near Naples. It is now an ivy-grown, but 
venerated ruin, although so late as 1326 it was nearly perfect.] 

122. Sekeca — LrcnJS Akn^its. Philosopher, 

[Born at Corduba (C!ordova). in Spain, about a.d. 2. Died at Rome, a.d. 68. Aged 66. j 
The tutor of yonng Domitins, afterwards the Emperor Nero, by whom he 
was condemned and sentenced to self-destruction — ^probably that Nero might 
secure his great possessions. Seneca underwent his puni^iment with great 
firmness and philosophic calm. He was a writer of many works, and Quin- 
tilian says that he corrupted the taste of his age by an affected though 
elegant style. Many of his epistles and moral and physical treatises arc 
extant. His philosophy was Stoical, with modifications ; his manner of 
writing is antithetical, and apparently laboured. He rejected the super- 
stitions of his country, and was a monotheist, 

[From the marble in the Berlin Musexmi. In the Florence collection there 
are three Busts of him. The portrait of Seneca was identified as early as the 
sixteenth century by a medallion engraved with his name, possessed by 
Cardinal Mattel. A Bust in bronze was found at HerculjLneum.] 

122*. LivT — ^TiTtrs Linus. Roman Historian. 

[^om at Petavium (Padua), B.C. 59. Died a.d. 17. Aged 76.] 
Little is known of the life of this famous historian, save that he enjoyed 
the patronage and friendship of Augustus, and established a wide and instan- 
taneous fame in his own time. The great and only extant work of Livy is 
his History of Rome. It originally consisted of 142 books : 35 only have 
come down to us — of the remainder we have merely short summaries. Livy 
is an admirable weaver together, without sifting criticism, of received records 
and traditions. His reader glides on the stream of his flowing narration. 
His style is lucid, animated, picturesque. But in the annals of the warlike 
republic — ^that setter up and putter down of kings — that mistress of the 
nations — ^we look for and desire, more stem and majestic strength ; — a pro- 
founder disclosure of the heroic political wisdom, which steadily advanced in 
building up the most memorable empire in the world. 
[Bust yet to come.] 

{Ltaving the Cov/rt of Jloman Generals^ we proceed to the Nave. The vmrnbcri 
of the Portrait Gallery continue into the Nave from left to ry/Tu, 

123. Hadrian. Roman Emperor, 

For life, see No. 46. 

124. Livia.Drtjsilla. Roman Empress, 

For life, see NO. 93. 

[A fine statue of Livia will be seen in the vestibule adjoining tU? Court of the 
Generals, No. 237.] 

125. Jumrs Cjesab. Roman Dictator, 

for life, see No. UV 
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126. SciPio AFBiCAirtrs. JRoman Generah 

For life, see No. 109. 

127. SciPio Afbicanus. Moman General, 

For Ufe, soe No. 109. 

128. DECiMys CfflLiTJS Balbintjs. Roman Statesman and Emperor^ ' 

A.D. 238. 

[Date, and plaoe of birth unknown.] 

A man of ConsidAr dignitj, who had goremed in nearly all the peaceful 
proTinces of the Empire, and was esteemed and belored by all ranks ; when, 
npon the death of the Gordiani in Africa, ha was selected as one of the 
Emperors to oppose the ferodons Maximinns — ^Pnpienns being the other. 
Soon after the death of MaTiTniTms, both Balbinns and Pupieniu were 
murdered by the Frseftorians, who remembered to their disadvantage the 
prodigal liberality of their latcdy-slain tyrant. They reigned only four months. 
Balbinns was celebrated. for his oratory and poetry. 

[From the marble in the CapitoUne MiiMum, at Bome^} 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Our Italian collection is formed, chiefly, from the busta of the 
Capitoline Museum, at Rome, where Pius VII,, in 1820, founded 
a portrait gallery of celebrated Italians, to which he gave the 
name of the Protomoteca. This gallery contains about 70 busts, 
and thought dedicated especially to the honour of Italians, still 
finds room for some of the distinguished foreigners who derived 
much of their eminence from studying at Rome. These are 
Nicolas Poussin of France, Raffaelle Mengs the Bohemian,. 
Winckelmann the German antiquary, Angelica KauflSnan, the 
most accomplished painter of her sex, and Giuseppe Su^, a 
French painter. The busts of living men are not admitted, and the 
honour of joining the famous company is awarded by the Academy 
of Rome, assisted by men learned or skilled in any special science 
or art. 

The series is a very complete one, and begins as early as the 
Xlllth century. It is to be regretted that so few of these busts 
have been done from the life ; although it must be imderstood thJat 
none is the work of mere imagination, some authenticated portrait 
having in every case furnished a model. Most of these busts 
are the work of sculptors of the time of Canova, and many of them 
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were exeeutecL at bis expense, and presented to the coUectioiu lu 
general, it will be remarked that a eertain grandeui: prevails in tbe 
keatment of tbe beads, an element tbat seems to belong, natur- 
ally, to tbe iroTkA of tbe best Italian artists, wbetber in painting 
or sculpture. , Ev^i wbere existing casts from the face prove 
to us tbat in these busts there has been a certain departiure from 
the real features, we see it has been done only to afford a more 
exalted idea of the person, and to give the stamp of tbat nobleness 
and dignity which characterize the finest efforts of portraiture. 
A comparison of the busts of Galileo, Nos. 186 and 185a, and of 
Michael Angelo, Nos. 143 and 143a, will illustrate this point, 

There is also in tbe Capitoline Museum, a laiige collection of 
antique portrait busts, embracing many of the andent philosophers, 
poets, and Roman Emperors, a selection from which, as we have 
riready stated, is found in the Greek and Roman Courts. 

In tbe Yatican (the palace of the Pope, at Rome), a splendid 
edifice, which has, from time to time, been oonstruoted and en- 
larged by various eminent architects, and decorated by the greatest 
painters of the world, are preserved many chefa d'oeuvre of art that 
are to be seen in no other place. The collection of the Vati- 
can includes many portraits of every kind ; but one portion of the 
vast structure is exclusively devoted to portrait-statues and 
busts. This is a spacious and magnificent apartment called the 
Botonda, paved with antique mosaics, and surrounded with 
antique statues and busts on pedestals of the .rarest marbles. 
Adjoining this saloon is another noble gallery, built by Pius 
VII. which contains many statues of tbe Greek sages, and of other 
illustrious men. 

In the Florence gallery there is a most interesting series of 
portraits of painters by their own bands — a unique and unrivalled 
collection, begun by the Cardinal Leopold, tbe brother of 
Ferdinand H, and increased by the addition of tbe portraits fix)m 
the collection of tbe Abbd Pa^zi, purchased by the Grand Duke 
l^opold in 1765. Besides these paintings, there is a collection of 
more than 4,000 engraved gems and cameos, amongst which are 
many antique portraits. There are also about 100 antique portrait 
busts, of which the rarest and best preserved are Cicero, Marc 
Antony, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Caligula, Galba, and Otho, As 
the visitor will observe, several of these are in our portrait gallery. 

Tbe Naples collection, besides many fine works of antiquity of every 
kind, has contributed in the most important manner to the subject of 
antique portraiture. It contains the invaluable relics found at 
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Hercalaneum and Pompeii : and amongst these have, from time 
to time, appeared portrait bnsts, statues, and even pictures with 
names upon them, by which busts elsewhere have been reoc^nisecL 
There are in this Museum, about 200 portraits 2ki marble and 
bronze, from which our collection has been enriched* 



(The portraUs of Italians begin immedicMy hehmd the Statue of 
Bubensy in the gnat Transepty on the east Me of the Nave,) 
ARTISTS AND MUSICIANS. 

129. NiccOLA PiSAVO. Sculptor and Areftitect, 

[Bom at Flaa, in Ital7, 1205-7. Died at Sifixma» in Italy, about 1290.] 
The early rerlTer of Sculpture in Italy ; memorable for being tbefirsi 
Italian artist who quitted the dry, stif^ traditional forms which had long 
prevailed, and founded a school based upon Truth and Nature. His finest 
productions preceded those of Cimabue ; and it was said of him that 
" he was the first to see the light and to follow it." His great work is the 
marble pulpit, with bas-reliefisi from Scripture, in the Baptistery at Pisa. 

[^ Aleasandro d'Este. Vaaari mentiona a Bust of him by his son Giovanni, 
from which this may have been taken.] 

130. Andbea bi Cione, better known by his surname Obcagna or 

Okgagna. Painter, Sculptor, Ardiitect. 
[14th century.] 
Precise time of his birth unknown ; it appears that he died about 1370. 
Executed several works in his three vocations. The dignified grandeur and 
admirable grouping of the figures in his paintings were at a later period 
copied or adopted, even by Michael Angelo and Baffaelle. Orcagna was a 
good as well as a great man. His chief works still exist, though in a half- 
ruined state, in the Campo Santo at Pisa, and in the Strozzi Chapel, 
and the Or-San-Michele at Florence. 

[This Bitst is by the Cav. Massimiliano Laboureur. There is, however, a mezn>- 
relievo, by his own hand, behind the altar in Or-San-Michele, at Florence^ 
which contains his portrait. He is there represented as an Apostle, shaven, 
and wearing a hood.] 

131. FiLTPPO Betjnelleschi. Sculptor and Architect, 

[Bom at Florence, 1377. Died there, 1446. Aged 69.] 
The self-taught constructor of the Cupola of Santa Maria del Piore, at 
Florence, which, though smaller than that of St. Peter's at Rome, surpasses it 
in elegance and lightness. A builder of churches, palaces, and fortifications. 
Miclu^l Angelo declai*ed that it was difficult to imitate and impossible to 
excel him. Small and insignificant in person, but of commanding genius. 
With many competitors, his goodness and prudence preserved him from 
enmity. 

[His tomb is next to that of Giotto, in the Cathedral at Florence, and bears an 
epitaph by Aretino. This bust was done by Alessandro d'Este. It is no 
doubt taken from that in the Church of 8ta. Maria del Fiore, at Florence, 
which was done from the life, in marble, by his pupil, II Bu^pgiano. In 18dO^ 
statues of him and Amolfo, his fellow architect, were placed in the new 
chapter-house : they are by Luigi Pompaloni, a Florentine J 
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f i;i2. LOBENZO Ghebeeti, or Loebnzo di Cione. Sculptor, 

[Bom at Ploronce, 18T8. Died, 1455. Aged 77.] 

One of the most memorable of the great Italian artists of the fifteenth 

century. At the age of 23, he competed with Brunelleschi and Donatello 

^ for the execution of the side doors of San Giovanni at Florence. His two 

rivals confessed themselves vanquished and retired in his favour. These 

gates were twenty-one years in course of completion, and are divided into 20 

panels, each containing a bas-relief cast in bronze, from a subject in the 

New Testament. Another twenty years were spent in producing the 

central doors of the same Baptistery, representing in ten compartments 

\ the principal events of the Old Testament. Of these, Michael Angelo 

I said they were beautiful enough to stand at the entrance of Paradise. A 

I reproduction of these gates occupies the centre of the south end of the 

I Eenaissance Court. Ghiberti modelled and cast statues, worked in gold, 

painted on glass, and wrote a MS. history of Ancient and Modem Artists. 

[Buried in Sta. Croce, Floreoce ; his tomb is now lost. This Bust is by Carlo 
' Finelli. There is an interesting portrait of him by hu) own hand, 

amongst the heads on his celebrated gates ^n the Renaissance Court. . 
The two heads in the centre, between the upper comers of the second panels 
fh)m the ground, are portraits of Ghiberti and Bartoluccio, the caster ; the 
right-hand one, with the bald head, being Ghiberti. In the original gates 
his name is inscribed near the head, with the words, — 

"Laurentii Cionis de Ghibertis mirft arte fabricatum.*'] 

133. DoNATO DI NiccoLO DI Betto Baedi ; called by Ms conteia- 
poraries Don^atello. Sculptor, 

[B«m at Florence, 1386. Died there, 1468. Aged 83.] 
He was the generous competitor and friend of Lorenzo Ghib^i. Employed 
and patronized by Cosmo de' Medici. Was one of the first Italian sculptors 
who gave to their figures freedom of movement and force of expression. 
A very fine work of this artist is the equestrian statue of Gfattamelata, in 
the city of Padua. A cast from it will be found in the Gothic and Benaissance 
Sculpture Court. The character of Donatello was remarkable for simplicity and 
generosity ; he took no thought for himself, and was devoted wholly to his art. 
[This Bust is by Giovanni Ceccarini.] 

134, Fra Angelico da Fiesole ; called also Fea Gioyanki da 
FiESOLE, and II Beato. Painter, 
[Bom at Vicchio, in Tuscany, 1387. Died at Rome, 1455. Aged 67.] 

This charming painter of the early Floi^ntine school became, when a 
youth, a friar of the Dominican order. Began by illuminating missals; 
afterwards enlarged his style, and executed frescos. The finest of these 
are in the church of San. Marco, and in the chapel of Nicholas Y. at Rome. 
His works are distinguished by simple grace, tenderness of colour, and the 
most profound religious feeling. He excelled particularly in painting 



[This Bust is by Leandro Biglioschi ; but there is a life-size bust of him upon his 
tomb, in Minerva di Roma.] 

135. ToMMASO Gttidi, also called Massaccio. Painter. 
[Bom at Ban-Giovanni, in the Yal d' Amo, 1402. Died at Florence, 1443. Aged 41. J 
Massaccio-Tomasaocio (big or heavy Tom) was a nickname given to 
^ when a boy. A devoted student of the works of Brunelleschi and 
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Donatello. He lived for the most part in Rome and Plorenee^ and died in 
the Uist-named d^. Time has destroyed the greater number of his works. 
His frescos, which still remain in the Brancacci chapel of the Carmelite 
church in Florence, representing the history of St, Peter, are remarkable for 
their freedom, and for the absence of the conventionalities of the early 
mediaeval painters. Some of his noble figures became models for the later *■ 
Florentines, and were imitated by BafEeielle himself. He excelled his 
contemporaries in the nude form, and gave to his draperies a style unknown 
before, adapting them naturally and gracefully to the human shape, 
tBy Carlo FiaelU.] 

136. Andbea Maktegna. Painter and Engraver, 

[Born at Padua^ in Italy, 14S0. Died at Mantua, in Italy, 1506. Aged 76.1 
This painter is celebrated among the early artists of Italy, and belongs 
to the Faduaa school of art. His ekef-d'osuvre^ the Madonna dMa 
Vittoriaf in the Louvre, is grandly treated, and remarkable for its adniirable 
finish. His cartoons of the triumphs of Cassar are at Hampton Court; 
the oompontion is gi%nd and spirited, and knowledge of the antique is 
blended with a feeling for nature. To Mantegna is attributed the art of 
engraving with the burin, and also the invention of the art of foreshortening 
figures, especially on o^Ungi. Distinguished for hi« good and amiable 
qualities. 

[He was buried in the Church of S. Agnese, in Mantua. His tomb is in one of 
the chapels, and bears his statue, in bronze. This bust is by Bainaldo 
Binaldi.] 

137. LxrcA SiGWOEELLi. Painter, * 

- [Born at Cortona, in Tuscany, 1440. Died 1521. Aged 81.] 
An ancestor of Vasari, the author of " Lives of the Fainters," and a dis- 
tinguished painter of the early Tuscan school. Assisted in the works of the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome ; and his pictures there, according to Yasari, are 
superior to those of his contemporaries. His great frescos in the Cathedral 
of Orvieto, representing the Day of Judgment and the History of ^tichrist, 
are his principal works. His productions show too great anxiety to mark the 
form with anatomical correctness. In this he was the precursor of Michael 
Angelo ; and Fuseli has frequentlyimitated him. As aman he was upright, sin- 
cere, and kind-hearted. He lived and decorated himself with great splendour. 
[By Pietro Pierantoni.] 

138. J'rakcesco Lazzabi Bbamakte. ArckUect, Painter, Pod, 

[Bom at Cartel Durante, in Italy, 1444. Died at Borne, 1614. Aged fQ.] 
Memorable as the architect employed by Julius II. and Leo X. to rebuild 
the church of St. Peter's, at Home, and to construct the famous Loggie of the 
Vatican, afterwards completed and adorned by Raffiwlle. Bramanto was a 
bold and original genius, but vain, impetuous, and impatient. As a 
consequence of his recklessness, most of his works have speedily decayed. 

[By Alessandro d'Bste. Bramante was buried in the crypt of S. Peter's, at 
Rome, called the ** Grotte Vaticane."] 

139. PiETEO Peeugin^o, or Pie:^o Vas^ucci DELjiA PiEVE, Painter^ 
[Bom at Pieve, in Italy, 1446. Died there or at Porui^a, 1684. Aged 78.] 
Immortal as the ins^ctor of Saffaelle, and himself a celebrated painter 

of the Umbnan school. He was opposed to the more modem style of which 
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Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and his own great pnpil Baffaelle, are the 
renowned masters. His pictures are religions, earnest, and graceful, but 
wanting in variet j of character. In his best pictures, his colouring is excellent, 
and the expression of his heads very beautiful, but his nnmeroifs works are 
of very unequal Talne and merit. Vasari has branded this painter as avari- 
cious, eccentric, sordid, and irreligions. Modenf writers have attempted to 
rescue him from the harsh verdict pronounced by his early biographer. 
[By Baimondo Trentanove.] 

140. DoMEinco Ghiblandaio. Painter* 

[Bam at Florence, 1449— SI. Died sometime between 1490 and 1498.] 
The son of a goldsmith who adopted the name Ghirlandaio (the garland- 
nutker) on account of his skill in making the gold and silver ornaments worn 
by Florentine girls. The first work of Domenico was a portrait of Amerigo 
Yespuoci who had the honour of giving his name to America. Devoted to 
his art, preferring honour and glory to riches. Fainted in fresco, in tempera, 
and in mosaic, but excelled in ike first. In his sacred historical pictures, he 
introduced portraits of remarkable persons as spectators, which gived them a 
peculiar value. He was the early instructor of Michael Angelo, and his finest 
works are in the churches of Florence. 

\ [By MasBimlliano Laboureur. His portrait, by his own hand. Is In one of the 
pictures of tha Choir of S. Maria Novella, at Florenoe.] 

141. Leonaedo da Vinci. Painter, 

[Bom at Vinci, in Tuscany, 1463. Died at Amboise, in France* 1519. Aged 67.] 

One of the. greatest names of the fifteenth century. His genius was all 
hut universal, and his faculty of acquiring knowledge of all kinds, prodigious. 
He is most generally known and appreciated as a painter ; but he was also 
a distinguished writer, a man of general science, an architect, an engineer, 
an accomplished musician, and a discoverer in Natural Philosophy. As 
punter he was the pupil of Andrea Verrochio, and the founder of the 
Milan school. It was at Milan that he painted his great and universally 
known picture, of the** Last Supper." From 1604 to 1516, he travelled 
through Italy as architect and engineer to Osesar Borgia, Duke of Valentino. 
He is the undoubted head of the highest development of art, in which the 
most elevated subjects were represented in the noblest Form. Every branch 
and attribute of Fine Art was intimately known to him. In the expression 
of the passions, bis eye and mind were quick and eager ; and he investigated 
every phase of life to its minutest modifications. He was fiimiliar with the 
Mnt of the humblest ranks, and could stamp divine subjects with a beauty 
•ad sentiment which only the very highest genius is competent to attain. 
There was great rivalry between Leonardo and Michael Angelo. — ^A Titanic 
emulation 1 The Acuities of both were mighty and analogous ; their grasp 
nmilarly broad and powerful. Leonardo passed his last years in France, 
protected by Francis I., who showered favours upon this gifted man. A story 
is current that the painter died in the arms of the monarch, but there appears 
no good foundation for the statement. 

[From the marble, by Filippo Albaocini. The bust resembles the painted 
portraits, of which there are several of undoubted accuracy and truth, 
painted by himself, at Florence, Venice, Paris, and Milan. The works of 
t«onardo on Anatomy and Painting are stlU invaluable to students in art. 
His treatise on Painting was first printed at Paris, hi 1651. Tha HS. was 
in a curious hand-writ&g, and written backwards with the left hand. 3 
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142. Fba Bahtolomeo, or Baccio della Poeta. Painter. 

[Bom at Savignano, in Italy, 1469. Died 1517. Aged 49.] 
At an early age he carefally studied the works of Leonardo da Yinci, and 
the effect of the study is visible in his own productions. Whilst his &me 
was growing, he became deeply influenced by the preaching of Sayonan^ 
at whose instigation he publicly burnt some of his finest studies of the 
undraped figure. In 1500, Bartolomeo assumed the habit of a Bominicaa 
friar, and forsook xxdnting. But after the lapse of four years he resumed 
his art, made the acquaintance of Raffaelle at Florence, and the influence of 
these two eminent painters on each other was mutually a^Tantageous. Among 
the finest works of Fra Bartolomeo are, the large picture of St. Mark, 
esteemed in painting equal to the ** Moses" of Michael Angelo in sculpture, 
and the *' Madonna delhi Misericordia." He was the inventor of the lay 
figure, which he was the first to employ. His style is characterized by calm 
seriousness, unaffected dignity, and grace. The religious expression of his 
holy figures reveals conscious elevation, not mere sentimentality ; and in his 
Madoimas holiness is always exquisitely blended with beauty. But Barto- 
lomeo lacked inward power. Sometimes he is cold and formal ; at others, 
impetuous and wanting in repose. The colouring of flesh is peculiarly soft 
in his pictures, and his draperies are excellent. 

[By Domenico Manera. In the last work of Bartolomeo. which is now in the 

Uffizzi, at Florence, representing the patron saints of Florence, and others, bo 

has introduced his own portrait.] 

143. Michael Angelo Bttonaeotti. Sculptor^ Painter, Architect 

[Bom at Capi-ese, in Tuscany, 1474. Died at Rome, 1563. Aged 89.] 
A demigod in art. All learning and all knowledge came to Michael Angelo, 
perhaps even more than to Leonardo da Vinci, his mighty contemporary, as a 
rightful inheritance, to be magnificently accepted and sumptuously enjoyed. 
Poet, musician, sculptor, architect, engineer, painter, anatomist, man of science 
— his titles to renown are inexhaustible. His genius was universal, his grasp 
boundless. All his works, of whatever kind, bear the broad, deep stamp 
of his haughty, masculine spirit, and constitute the immortal expression of 
strength, energy, and sublimest passion. The feeling of Michael Angelo 
was strong, intense, grand, penetrating ; his thought as dear as it was 
profound. His life is a series of conquests in the world of intellect. Domenico 
Ghirlandaio has the honour of claiming Buonarotti for his pupil. By 
Ghirlandaio the stripling was introduced to Lorenzo de' Medid, who, as well 
as his successor, became the steady friend of the great artist. Upon the 
expulsion of the Medici, he went to Bologna, thence to Florence, and thence 
again, upon the invitation of the Pope, to Rome. In 1503, commissioned 
to paint one end of the great Hall of Council, Leonardo da Vinci being 
intrusted with the other. Never before had two such spirits met to con- 
tend for. glory. His statue of Moses, and the ceiling of lie Sistine Chapel, 
were produced under Pope Julius II. Under Leo X., and Adrian, works 
of equal power issued from his inspired brain. In 1546, he was com- 
manded by the Pope to undertake the direction of the works at St. 
Peter's, He consented only upon condition that he received no salary, 
and laboured "for the love of God alone." For seventeen years he pro- 
secuted the pious service, and raised the sacred edifice as far as the base 
of the cupola. The imdying memorials of his chisel and pencil speak the 
intellectual supremacy of the man beyond all words of praise. They will com- 
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inland wonder, delight, adxniiation, respect, and awe, whilst the world 
lasts. There is nothing factitions, no stndied allurement, no imposture in his 
work. It is all trae, simple, snbUme. Michael Angelo, in 1530, directed 
in person the defence of Florence, and erected its fortifications — which yet 
exist — ^when that city was besieged, and, after a year of heroic defence, 
taken by the army of Charles Y. The fall of Florence, at this time, witnessed 
the last breath of Italian independence. Look on his face ! You see many fur- 
rowed lines there, and a potent brow. The features and expression betray iras- 
dlnlity of temper, jctfJous self-consciousness, towering sense of power. 
Michael Angelo had all these. He was a lion aware of his strength. 
What if he used it as a lion, at times vehemently, and regardless 
of tlie pain inflicted upon others ! He was also a staunch friend, disinter- 
ested, liberal, temperate, upright, consdentioas. The ancients had their 
Titans. Michael Angelo too is the son of Heaven and Earth. 

[This Bust is from the marble by Alessandro d'Este, and one of those contri- 
buted to the Capitoline Museum, at the expense of Canova, when he watt 
President of the Academy of Samt Luke, at Rome. It conveys an idea of 
coarseness which would hardly seem to belong to Michael Angelo's natural 
expression, marked as it is with power and energy. It will be remembered 
how his nose was broken by a dIow from his fellow-student, Torrigiano. 
He was buried in Sta. Crooe, at Florence, his noble monument there being 
designed and executed under the superintendence of Vasari, the historian ot 
the painters. It consists of a sarcophagus, supported by three figures, 
representing Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, and surmounted by his 
bust (of which No. 143a is a cast) and three crowns, with the motto 
*'tergeminis tollit honoribus. " This tomb and the bust were executed by 
three sculptors. Domenico Lorenzi, a pupil of Bandinelli, Valerio Cioli, and 
Giovanni dell' (^)era. There is, in the C&pitoUne Museum a bust of Michael 
Angelo, said to be by his own hand ; the head is of bronze, and the rest of 
marble ; and in the same place a painted portrait of him, by Andrea del 
Sarto. Yasarl mentions an alto-relievo of him in bronze, by Danielo 
Ricciarelli. and a medal ('* a ver^ close resemblance") by Cav. lioni, which 
was abundJEUitly copied and distributed in his honour.] 

143a. Michael Angelo Buonaeotti. Sculptor j Fainter y Architect, 
144. Titian, or, Tiziano Vecellio. Fainter. 

[Bom at Pieve di Cadore, in Lombardy, 1477. Died at Venice, 1676. Aged dd. 

In the works of Titian, Venetian art reached its culminating point. 
He was the pupil of Bellini ; but the disciple soon surpassed his 
master. Titian first instituted the custom of painting full-length 
portraits, and his pictures of this kind, of which he painted many, 
liave never been surpassed. In the representation of undraped female forms 
he also displayed the hand of a master. In softness, transparency, and 
detieacy of colouring, he stands alone. All his figures seem to express a 
hi^ consciousness and enjoyment of existence. He was followed, throughout 
his career, with great honours. Charles V., whose portrait he painted, made 
him Ck>unt Palatine, and he received invitations from other crowned heads. 
He died of the plague in Venice; and was buried with great ceremony, at a 
time when raging pestilence had suspended the ordinary rites of burial. 
Towards the close of his life his subjects were chiefly religious. 

[He was buried at the Chiesa delle Frazi, at Venice. This Bust is by Alessandro 
d'Este. There is in the Church of St. John and St. Paul, at Venice, a fine 
bust of Titian, which stands by the side of that of Palma Vecchio ; it was 
placed there forty-five years after his death, by Palma il Giovine. There is 
little doubt that this and its conipauion of Palma were the work of Jacops 
Albarelli, the intimate friend of Palma Giovine, whose bust he also executed. 
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Ridolfi mentkmB a Bart of Um grett punter, by hU friend Jaoopo BmmotIiio. 
There ia» in the Viaima QsUoiy, a miparb portrait of Mm, by his own 
haad.] 

145. BsNTEHUTO TisiO) ooaunonly called Gabosalo. Pamter^ 

[Bom at Gflvofiao, 14S1. Died at F«nara» in Italy, 1559. Aged 78.] 
A distingniahed painter of the Ferrarese school. The sight of Baffaelle's 
works, iB the Sistine Chapl, determined him to follow art, and he became i 
a friend of the great artist himself, though in style most unlike him — ^bril- 
liant bnt mannered. On festival days it was his custom to work without 
payment at a conrent in Ferrara^ " for the lore of God." Blind for the last 
few years of his life — eheerfnl in disposition, and resigned nnder affliction. 
I3y Massimiliano Laboureur. In the Louvre are two portraits aaid to be of 
Qarofiilo, but they are of doabtftd authenticity. This boat Is probably done 
firomapictim.] 

146. EatfaeixeSakzio, commonly called Uapfaclle. Painter. 

[Bom at Urbino» in Itidy, 148S. Died at Borne, 1620. Aged 87.] 
The founder of the Soman aohool of painting. He was the son of a 
painter, and the papil of Feiiigino, whom hia first s^le resemblesi and whom 
he qniekly BorpaMed. He was already eminent in his art at the age of 
seventeen. In 1506, he first saw Michael Angdo^s great and celebrated 
*' Cartoon of Pifla»" and a doser stiady of anatomy and form is manifest is 
hu works after tlus time. In 1508, in the pontificate of Jnlius II., he was 
invited to Borne, where he oontinned until his death, pointing his exquisite 
frescos in the Vatican. Whilst executing these works, Michael Angelo was 
eompleting the Sistine ohapel, spd a rivalry arose between these two con- 
summate artists, which was never extinguished. Baffaelle was a sculptor 
and architect as well as painter. In 1514, he directed the works at St 
Peter's, and was sufasequeatiy very sealoas in supenntoading the exhumation 
of the remains of antique art, and in designing a restoration of ancient Bom& 
In the midst of his fine labours, he contracted a fever and died. In hia 
works, beauty of Form is the expression of the utmost elevation of joaind aai 
perfect purity of soul. Some of Baffaelle's cartoons on scriptnral subjecta 
are at Hampton Court Palace. Several of his pictures are in Fiahoe, 
ol]iaiaed by Francis I., who tried in vain to allure Baffaelle to his capital 
His *' Transfiguration,*' in the Vatican, left unfinished at his death, and 
earned in his own faneral procession, is considered by some the finest 
picture in the world. It was finished by his pupil, Giulio Romano. Little 
or no^iing is known of his private life, save that his nature was sweet and 
gracious, and that ail men loved him. He was of a slender frame, juid five j 
feet seven inches Mgh. His skull was beautifully formed. ■■ 

[Bafl^Ue was buried in the Pantheon at Rome, now called Sta. Maria Ritooda : 
His tomb was ordered bv himadf, and executed by Lorenzo Lotti, who, it is ! 
said, restored ooe of iaxe ancient tabemades then at Raffibdie's request,! 
and added an altar, with a figure of the Vixgin. Upon this moou-i 
ment there is a bust of him by Paolo Naldini, a sculptor who lived iaj 
the early part of the 17th century. The tomb was opened in 1883, and the j 
remaiM were found entire, so that the skull long exmlHted in the Academy ' 
of S. Luke as that of Rafi&elle was proved to be a fabulous relic. Portraita < 
of Rafi^Ue are to be foimd in several oelebrated pictures ; in the Duomoand; 
Sacristy of Siena, in the Bozghese Gallery at Rtnne, and one by his own handi 
in the picture of St. L\ike ; but the most authentic one, and that whicM 
alone possesses the beautiful expression of his remarkaUe coux&teuance, is I 
the picture by himself in the OsOlery of Portraits of Painters 1^ their o^raj 
hands at Florence. This bust is from one probably by Carlo Maratta, a greatj 
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ftdtntrar aad copier of ItaiAMUe*s ^voika, «oA who preMnted & to th« Oapi- 
toliiM Miuettiii. There wm in 1701, in uie Speda Pftlaoe at Rome, a portrait 
of RaffifteUe when 12 yea» old, by himmlf. (Set " Martyn's Tour in Italy, " 
p. 242.) 

147» MiCHELS Sax2CIC&£LZ. Architect 

^Bom at Terona, in Italy, 14«4. Died therc^ 1568. Aged 76.] 
His works were chiefly fortifications. At the age of seventeen, he went to 
Borne to study the renuuns of its ancient architecture, and there gained the 
friendship of Buonarotti, Bramante, Sansorino, and Saagallot For Pope 
Clement YII. he fortified, with Sangallo, the cities of Parma and Phicentia. 
In 1527| entered the serrice of the Venetians, and for them, at Yerona, 
first employed angular bastions, which he invented. The pxinciple being 
senerally adopted, Sanmidieli was employed to fortify many of the 
itaBaa cities, as well as the islands of (>uidta and Oorfo. He then 
strengthened his native dty with iortifications, and adorned it with palaces 
said other wotkB. One of these, the Oapella di Gfuaresohi, is & masterpiece 
of architecture. 

tBust by Domenico Vanftra.] 

148. F&A 8KBA8TIANO DSL PxOHBO, Booietinies called Ssbastiako 
YEinsztAiro* Painter, 

[Bom at Venice, 1486. Died at Rome, 1647. Aged 92.] 
The pupil of Bellini and Giorgione. At Rome he competed with Raffaelle, 
and gained the friendship and approval of Michael Angelo, some of whose 
designs^he executed, — amongst others that of the ** Raising of Lazarus" — a 
picture now in our National Gallery. Besides painting in oils and fresco, 
be invented a method of painting on stone, which was much admired. His 
tnrtndtB are celebrated, and he excelled itt beauty of oolouring. It is said 
tliat he was slow of execuUon, and not a lover of his art, whi^ he deserted 
fer o6ier pleasures when he attained oompeteney. His principal works are 
in Venice and Rome. He was called Fra del Piomho (Monk of the Signet), 
firom the office of sealer of brieft, which he held in the Pope's Ofaanoery. 
[By Masflitnlllano Laboxireur.] 

149. GioTANVt IWL Ubike, or GlOTABTXi Bi Najti. jRomiter. 

[Bom at Udine, in Italy, 1487. Died at Rome, 1664. Aged 77.J 
A pupil of Raifaelle, whose style he so thoroughly imitated that it is 
difficiQt to distinguish his work from that of his master, whenever he acted 
as his assistant. In this capacity he was the chief painter of the Loggie of 
the Vatican. Some ancient grottos having been discovered near Rome, he 
detected the composition of their stucco ornaments; and so successfully 
imitated the material, that he may be called the inventor of modem stucco 
work. Excelled in xndnting birds, fruits, and animals. 
[By Maasimiliano Laboureur.] 

150. Andrea del Sarto, or Andrea Vanihtchi. PaifUer, 

[Bom at Florence, 1488. Died there, 1530. Aged 42.] 
Called Del Sarto, from the trade of his father, who was a tailor. Long ^ 
trouble followed his early and unfortunate marriage. Visited France, where 
he painted pictures for Francis I., who loaded him with gifts, and tom- 
missioned him to buy works of art in Florence. Spent the money entrusted 
to him, and bought neither pictures nor statues for his jHustrious patron. 
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Piflgraoed, neglected, and poor, he died deserted by his wife. Tlus painter 
— ^whoee works are admirable in design and colour, and remarkable for the ; 
elegance and majesty of the figures, is deficient in elevation and refinement of 
expression. His own character was morally weak and degraded. 

[By Antonio D'Este. A monument was erected to him by RafEulle da M<mtl 
Lupo at the expense of Domenioo Conti, the heir of Andrea, in. the Chnrch 
of the Senrites. It was removed by the authorities, but in 1606 a Prior had 
another tomb erected in the cluister, between the Madonna del Sacco and 
another of his tnmsoB. A life-sise bust in marble, by Giovanni Cacdni, 
surmounts this tomb. ] 

151. Maecaittonio Raimondi. Engraver. 

[Bom at Bologna, in Italy, about 1489. Died there, about 1537.] 
The most celebrated of all the early engiarers. The first impression from 
any engraved metal plate is dated 1454. Within sixty years, Marcanttuiio 
had carried the art to perfection. At Eome he was patronised for. some 
years by Baffaelle, who employed him to engrave some of his most exquisite 
designs. The finest works of Marcantonio now bear a very high value for 
their beauty and rarity. Unhappily he was a bad man. He began his 
career as an artist by using his skill to pirate some of the works of Albert 
burer. After Bafifadle*s death, he was banished irom Borne by Clement YH. 
for gross immorality, fled to Bologna, fell into poverty, and is supposed to 
have died assassinated. 

[By Massimiliano Laboureur. The best specimens of Marcantonio'sengraving are 
in the Imperial collection at Vienna.] 

52. CoBEEGGio, or Antonio Ailegei. Painter. 

[Bom at Correggio, in Italy, 1493 or U94. Died there, 1534. Aged 40 or 41.] 
Of his private life and character little is known, but his works are justly 
admired throughout the civilized world, while his frescos in the cupola of 
the Cathedral at Parma have earned for him undying fsime. He painted in 
oil and fresco. In our National Qallery we have several of his admirable 
productions. As an artist, remarkable for exquisite sensibility. **In 
his compositions," says Kugler, '* all is life and motion. All his pictures 
express the ov^owing consciousness of life ; the impulse of love and 
pleasure." Delicate in perception, with great quickness, subtlety,- and 
depth of feeling. ■ His forms not always beautiful, but his treatment of light 
and shade masterly, and almost unique. 

[There is no btist of Correggio fh)m the life ; this is by Fhilippo Albadni, and 
no doubt Itom some authentic painted portrait.] 

153. PoLiLOEO Callake da Cakavaggio. Painter. 

[Bom at Caravaggio, in Lombardy, 1495. Died at Messina, 1543. Aged 48.] 
Was employed by Bafiaelle to assist him in the Vatican, having heen 
originally a mason. Afterwards became distinguished as an ornamental 
painter. He was assassinated by his servant for the sake of his money. 

[He was buried in the Cathedral at Messina. The Bust is by Massimiliano 
lAboureur.] 

154. GiULio Romano, or Gittlio Pippi de' Giannuzzi. Architect 

and Painter. 

[Bom at Borne, UCO. Died at Mantua, 1546. Aged 47.] 
A pupil of Bafiaelle, by whom he was employed on works at the Vatican. 
Incited by ihe Marquis of Mantua to the city of that name, where he waa 
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Taised to the rank of nobility, provided with a house, a salary of 500 gold 
ducats, board for himself and his pupils, a horse, and some yards of silk 
yelvet and cloth for clothing. Built many palaces in Mantua, aiid painted 
mnch in fresco. His later works ore wanting in grace and purity, and 
display wildness and eyen coarseness. Tet he has a memorable name as one 
of the Roman school of art. 

[This bust is by Alessandro d'Este.] 

155. Andbea Palladio. Architect. 

[Bom at Vicenza, in Italy, 1518. Died there, 1580. Aged 62.] 
He largely and accurately studied and described the Roman style of archi- 
tecture, and adapted it to modem purposes with admirable success. Inigo Jones 
may be called his disciple ; and the Banquetting House at Whitehall is a good 
example of the style called PaZZcMiiaTi. He was small in stature, and agreeable in 
countenance. His most celebrated buildings are at Venice, Yerona, andVicenza. 
[This bust is by Leandro Biglioschi.] 

156. Paolo Cagliabi, called Veronese. Painter* 

[Bom at Yerona^ 1628. Died at Venice, 1588. Aged 60.] 
One of the great masters of the Venetian school of painting, whose prin- 
ciple was the study and imitation of nature, but whose peculiar excell«ice 
was colour, which the leaders of the school carried to the highest point of 
perfection. The works of Veronese are remarkable for splendour of colour, 
for the clear and transparent treatment of shadows, and for comprehensiye 
keeping and harmony. He represented festivals and banquets suggested by 
Sacred History. The ** Marriage at Cana," now in the Louvre at Paris, is a 
magnificent example of his style. He was a man of courteous manners and 
generous disposition, and left a family of sons and brothers, who pursued the 
same calling. 

[By Domenico Manera.] 

157. Giovanni Pieeltjigi, sumamed Di Palestkina. Musical 

Composer, 

[Bom 1524. Died 15M. Aged 70.] 
Palestrina is justly described in his epitaph as "Musicse Princeps." He 
was the greatest musician of his time, and the creator of Church music. 
Before his day the music of profime, and even immoral songs, had been allied 
with church masses. He reformed the custom by the production of a sacred 
composition that ravished every hearer. In 1555, he was Musical Director 
to the Church of St. John Lateran. Ten years afterwards, he was named 
Composer to the Pontifical Chapel. But he was in straitened circumstances 
throughout his career. His music continues a model at this hour. He had 
a BJngiilar capacity for apprehending the poetic character of his subject. 

158. Anntbale Cakracci. Painter. 

[Bom at Bologna, 1560. Died at Rome, 1609. Aged 49.] 
One of the three Carracci who founded a new school of painting (the Bolognese 
school), the fundamental principles of which were the study of nature, and a 
dose imitation of the great masters. At Rome, painted the gallery of the 
Pamese palace with mythological frescos, which display masterly drawing, 
excellent arrangement of draperies, and an agreeable, clear colouring. Produced 
landscapes as well as historical works. His facility in drawing marvellous. 
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Amongst the pupils of the Carracci school wero DomeniRhino, Ghierckio, and 
'Ghiido Beni. 

[The author of this bust is not known. It was executed at the expense aiCar^ 
Maratta.] 

159. DoMEXiCHiNO, also called Do^cekico ZAXtrsai, Pa/hUer. 

[Bom at Bologna, 1581. Died at Naples, 1«41. Aged 60.] 
A fEtmonB painter of the Bolognese school. A pupil of the CarraccL At 
Some, x>auited some frescos, and other pictures, but vas poorly paid. His 
Ufe one series of misfortunes. His £ajne and skill excited the j^Edousy of tlie 
Boman and Neapolitan artists, who destroyed his paintings, mixed deleterious 
compounds with his colours, and— it is belieyed — at last poisoned him. His 
works oecasionally reveal artlessness, and a clear conception of nature, but he 
never escapes from the trammels of the imitatiTe school of the Oarraoci. His 
great work, the " Communion of St. Jerome," pronounced by Foussin only 
inferior to the Transfiguration of Baffaelle. Yet for this picture, Domenichino 
receiyed fifty scudi — ^abput ten guineas. In person, stout and short — whence 
his name, Domenichino (little Dominic). Pasaumately fond of music, and 
devoted to study and tranquillity. Whilst he painted, he would have his 
house as quiet and as noiseless as a monastery. 

[By Aleasandro d'Este. There is another bust of him in the Lotcvre by Mile. 
Charpentier.3 

1(M). PrETEO Bi CoBTOiTA, or PiETEO BEKETTnTi. Podnter, 

[Bom at Cortona, 1596 or 1609. Died at Borne, probably about 1669.] 
A painter of the modern and degenerate school of art, who lived and 
work^ at Florence and Bome. So stupid in his youth, that he was called 
'* Ass's Head." Was employed to paint a ceiling in the Barberini palace— 
perhaps the largest picture ever undertaken by a single artist. At Floi«Bfie 
he executed the ceilings of the Pitti palace. 
[This bust is by Pietro Pierantoni.] 

161. Aecangelo Coeellt. Violinist and Composer. 

[Bom at Fusignano, near Bologna, 1653. Died at Borne, 1713. Aged 60.] 
Corelli's playing was distinguished by the most perfect sweetness and 
£Bnoothnes8. Of execution, as now understood, he had none. But he 
possessed grace, finish, and an exqidsite power of expreaoKm. His wonis 
still keep their ground as an indispensaUe study for all who vrould 
acquire a brood and artist-like style of playing. He was a modest and 
unaffected man, and ei^oyed an equable temper, which not even the rough 
outbursts of Handel could disconcert. He had also humour. He -woidd lay 
down his violin if folks talked whilst he was playing, and aiMlogiae for 
interrupting the conversation. 

[Corelli was buried in the Pantheon at Rome. The author of this bust is not 
mentioned; it was executed at the cost of Caidi^ Oftobooi* C«reUi's 
constant friend and patron.] 

162. LtDOYTCO Aarxoitio Mubatohi. AnHquary, 

[B»m at VigttOla, in Italy, 1672. Died at Modena, in Italy, 1750. Ag^d 78.1 
Contributed much valuable material towards the History of Italy in the 
Mid^ Ages. librarian to the Duke of Modena for the space of flfi^ years. 
[By AdaMo TadoHna] 
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1<». BeingDimo MAitcBtio. Wtit&t <md Mustdan. 

[Born at Venice, 1686. Died at Brescia, iB Italy, 1739. Aged 53. J 
A lawyer and public of&oer; he was also a distinguished poet, and a 
HLosical composer of a high order. His most celebrated work is a Para- 
phrase of the first fifty PssJms, arraoged for one, two, three, or four Yoices ; 
it is remarkable for great tenderness, united with the religious feeling, and 
vehemence of style, which have obtained for the author from his fond 
countrymen the appellation of the Pindar and Michael Angelo of muskioas. 
He also composed sonnets, madrigals, and dramatic pieces. 
[By Dosoenico Manera.] 

164. GiAMBATisxA PiBAKESi. Engraver, 

[Bom at Borne, 1707. Died there, 1778. Aged 71.] 
An exeellent and laborious artisl. Has produced a great work in ilitt^n 
volumes upon the antiquities and curiosities of Rome. Has never been sur- 
passed for his skill in representing architectttral ruins and rest(»ations. He 
also displays singular powers of invention, and his fancy suli^ecto show 
consummate execution. He acquired great and widely extended £ftm« duriaf 
his life. 

[By Antonio d'Bste.] 

165* GioVAJnfn PaistbixO. Mmeal Composer, 

[Bom at tarento, lii Italy, 1741. Died at Naples, 1816. Aged 75.1 
A dramatic composer of extraordinary fertility. His works remarkable 
for their number, father than for their eminence. He was the sen of 
a veterinary surgeon. In 1777, he came to St. Petersburgh, upon the 
invitation of Queen Catharine, and remained there, in great honour, during 
«^ht years, io. 1802, he answered Napoleon's summons to Paris, and c<»n- 
posed the mass and other music for the coronation, in 1804. Shortly after 
this event, he retired to Naples, where, in consequence of his many political 
tergiversations, he fell into disgrace, and closed a brilliant career in negleet 
a&d chagrin. His character as a man is not pleasing. He was jmIoiw, 
unscrupulous, mean, and cringmg. 
[By Pietro Pierantoni.] 

166. NiCCOLO ZCTGABlEIXi:. MudcUm, 

[Bom at Naples, 1752. Died 1837. A«ed,86J 
The author of several operas no longer performed. One, his most celebrated 
▼oik, ** Bomeo and Juliet^'* still represented in France and Germanv, and 
xtodered popular in England by Pasta's personation of Bomeo. The last of 
ilie ItaiiaKi composers for the church. His oratorio of ** The Destruc^on of 
^fsneaStsAi/* a noble composition, written in the classical style of the old 
«odsitotical school. During his later yeaifs he led ^ life of a recluse. 

167. DojttNicO GiMAiftOSA. Musical Composer, 

tBnn at Aversa^ near Naples, 1755. Died at Venioe, 1801. Aged 47.] 

A cobbler's son and a bakev's aj^reatice. It was the duty of ^e lad to 

Mch daily a botch of dough from the house of Aprili, the great nriiging 

master of his time : and the musscal sounds always ringing Hiroogk t&e 

Wm touched his spirit and eUcited his genius. Apiili cai^iht hini lijilteiung 

V 2 
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at the keyholes, and considerately sent him to a free musical school in Naplea. 
At the age of 19, Cimarosa quitted tho Conserratorio, and immediately ad%er- 
wards wrote his first work — ^the mnsic to a fiurce called " Baroness Stramhs." 
From this time forward his compositions for the theatre were incessant, and 
inyariably snocessM. In 1787, Catharine of Bussia invited him to St. 
Petersbnrgh, whither he went; hut his health fiuling, he betook him, in 1792, 
to Vienna, and there entered the service of the Emperor Leopold. In his 
38tii year, after he had written 70 operas and dramatic works, he composed 
his masterpiece, ** II Matrimonio Segreto." The Emperor of Austria was so 
delighted witii the performance, that after supping the composer and the 
singers, he took the whole of them back to the theatre, and made them sing 
the opera through again. The operas of Mozart, then dying a few miles oS^ 
had &llen at the same theatre upon cold and unfeeling ears. Few compo- 
sitions of Cimarosa are known at the present day, though his innumerable 
productions were highly popular whilst he lived. His music exhibits some 
originality and a prodigal flow and variety of ideas. His scoring is peculiarij 
brilliant, and his comic powers were great. 
[By Oanova.] 

168. AjXTOisao Canova. Sculptor. 

[Bom at Paaaagno, in Upper Italy, 1767. Died at Venice, 1822. Aged 65.] 
One of the most celebrated of modem sculptors. When five years old, 
evinc^ a taste for his art, and at fourteen was a pupil of Tonetto, a sculptor 
at Venice. From Venice went to Bome, where he executed many works. 
A favourite of Buonaparte, whose portrait, for the colossal statue of the 
Emperor (in the possession of the Duke of Wellington) he modelled at 
Paris, and from which was taken the bust No. . He had no 

pupils ; for he used to say that " the master's compositions were the best 
instructors." His works are very numerous ; casts from some of the most 
celebrated are to be found in the court of modem Italian Sculpture. His 
imaginative pieces more successful than his portraits, although many of 
these are master-pieces of art. In execution he was unrivalled ; but his 
taste is not always pure. In person Canova was below the middle height^ 
his eyes fiill of expression, and the general character of his face indicative 
of good-nature. He was much beloved at Bome as the generous friend of 
his brother artists. 

[From the colossal marble bust by his own hand, in the Frotomoteca of thft 
Capitol at Bome.] 

169. Gaspaeo Spontini. Musician. 

[Bom at H^Oolattl, in the Boman States, 1778. Died there, 1851. Aged 78.] 
Educated at Naples, and at the early age of seventeen commenced his 
musical career as the composer of an opera, which was rapidly fol- 
lowed by sixteen more. In 1803, he .went to Paris, and continued 
composing operas. In 1807, appointed musical Director to the Empress 
Josephine ; and in 1808, produced with great success his best work, 
" La Vestale." From 1810 to 1820, Director of the Italian Opera in Paris. 
Then invited to Berlin, where he wrote some more operas, and remained 
until the death of the late king in 1840. The greater part of the music 
composed by Spontini is forgotten. He was eclipsed by the genius of Rossini^ 
but he had remarkable ability as a dramatic composer. His instrumenta- 
tion was original, and his music abounds in melody. 

[By Bauch, 1827. From the marble on the Monument to Spontini, at T6Bf» 
in Italy.] 
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170. Niccoio Pagabthti. Violinist. 

[Bom at Genoa» 17S4. Died at Nice, 1840. Aged 56.] 
The greatest of modem fiddlers, who performed in the principal cities of 
Enrope, and acquired more £une and money by playing on one string, than 
any uf the brotherhood ever gained on all four. He looked like a magician, 
and his playing justified his looks. 
£By Dantan, 1837.] 

171. Mauta Felicitas Malibban. Actress. 

[Bom in Paris, 1808. Died at Manchester, 1836. Aged 2a] 
A wonderfully gifted dramatic 'genius, too soon cut off by death. In 
France, England, Germany and Italy, she created enthusiastic admiration, 
as much by her histrionic powers, as by her efforts as a songstress. She was 
a child of nature, and as benevolent as she was richly endowed with intel- 
lectual gifts. She made the noblest uses of the earnings of her industry, and 
was beloved by her fellow artists for the unaffected goodness of her heart. 
No actress of her time equalled her for truth and passion. Whatever 
art was in her, lay concealed. It never came to view. Her acting assailed 
the feelings of men, and took them prisoner. Escape was its own punishment. 
[ByPloBL] 
171a. J^Iaria Felicitas ItfALiBEAN. Actress, 

[For account of this statue, see Handbook to Modem Sculpture, No. 108.] 

172. GnJLiA Gkisi. Italian Singer. 

[Bominl&lO. Still Uving.] 
Made her first appearance in London during the season of 1834, being 
then 18 years old. From that time until her retirement from the English 
ftage in 1854, not absent for a single season. Her voice a soprano of great 
power and of exquisite purity. Her histrionic talents, of the highest order, 
displayed equally in the artless peasant girl, and in the passionate and 
revengeful Semiramis. During twenty years she reigned supreme as queen 
of the lyric drama, finding many rivals, but no equal. 
[By Floei.] 



POETS AND DRAMATISTS. 
1^3. Dante Aligbieei. Poet. 

[Bom at Florence, 1205. Died at Bavenna, 1821. Aged 56.] 
The eldest and greatest poet of modem Italy. He was of a noble Floren- 
tme family. He came into stormy times, and his life was tempestuous. His 
Dative city was then split between the fierce hostile factions of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, the two great parties that distracted Germany and Italy 
in the middle ages. An urban faction in Florence was that of the Blackis 
and Whites. Dante was a Ghibelline, and a White : a keen partisan, and 
a distinguished citizen, he shared the passions and the vicissitudes of his 
party. Two battles are mentioned in which he gained honour as a soldier. 
At thirty-five, he was in the supreme magistrature of the city. When Charles 
<of Anjou, in passing through Florence, took the part of the Blacks, Dante 
▼u amongst the sufferers. He was condemned to exile, and confiscation of 
his property : but^ on a revision of the ssntence, to be burned alive. He 
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wandered long, in France and in Italy, wdiKsted at last, imd«r the shelter of 
Gnido NoYelli, at Bavenna. Ke died there. He was once married, bat not 
happily. A boyish loYe for Beatrice Portinari lives, as a sort of ethereal idea, 
thron^ont his poetry and life. He wandered and sang. His manrelloiis 
poem, * * The Divine Comedy, ** was composed during his long exile. It at once 
x»ised the modem Italian to the rank of a dassiciJ tongne, and tiie poetry 
of modem Italy to a height to which it has never again soared. The poet 
relates his jonmey, as a living man, through the three invisible worlds, which 
receive, as his church teaches, the ^ouls of other men when released ^com 
the body : Hell, Purgatory, Heaven. Through Hell and Pui:g«tory be is led 
by the 4iade of the poet Yirgil — ^indeed his beloved leader in their commcm art. 
QlirQugh Paradise, his Beatrice herself in whom he impersonates Theology, 
guides him. The ghosts he sees, those under pimishment specially, 
are chiefly his deceased contemporaries, and Italians : so that the other 
shadowy world is with him almost a reflexion of his own world here. From 
the first step of his pilgrimage to the last, he sees sights of his own imaginiog, 
transcending all experience, almost all conception, yet delineated with such 
vivid precision, in language so simply real, that a feeling only short of 
belief accompanies the reader, and remains with him. Italian peasants 
meeting the poet, pointed out, as they looked with awe on ''his pale and 
visionary brow," the man who had been down to Hell. Prominent 
characteristics of his poetry are .strength, daring, intensity, grace, absolute 
self-reliance, and boundless invention : above all, the continual self-presence 
of the poet as the centre to his own thoughts, and to the worlds which he 
traverses and describes. He began to write his poein in Latin verse ; but 
Dante was too essentially a poet to write out of his mother-tongue ; — a 
poet expresses himadf in his verse, and only the moHier-tongae is near 
enough to him for that. 

[This Bust is by Aiesaandro d'Este, and was placed in the Protomoteca at the 
expense of Canova. It corresponds in the chief characteristics of liie fcoe 
with 1|he portraits taken from the lifb, of which there are severaL In Bloraice 
Catheoiial, near the tomb of Giotto, is fm authentic portrait. The one lat^y 
discovered on a wall in the palace of the Fodestd. at Florence, is e^tieiQely 
interesting, as being^a youthful likeness by the hand of his fkiend Giotto. 
The monument to Dante in S. Croce is the work of Stefano Bicd. It vns 
erected in 1829, at the public expense.] 

174. Feancesco Petbabca. Poet, 

[Bom in Tuscany, 1304. Died at Aigua, near Padua, 1374. Aged 70.] 
The crown around the brow of Petrarch has many gems. He is poet, diplo- 
matist, scholar, and restorer of ancient letters. To the world, he is the great 
Italian Bonnetteer. This extr^nely artifleial metrical scheme, which seems, 
however, singularly oongenial to his native iqieech, afforded him the tempta- 
tion, in the means, to write incessant effusions on one love, really or ideally en- 
tertained. He was an ecclesiastic under a law of celibacy. Thus separated from 
ihe ol^eot of l»s presumed affeetiona, he allied his soul to hers in verse. His 
love-strains are studies, witiiout number, of the passion, in its endlessly vai^ying 
moods and moments— half of them wreaths laid at the feet of the living 
Jiaura— half, strewings on her untimely tomb. The flowers, disclosed by the 
rapidly advancing Spring of the language, breathe the freidmess, sweetasss, 
$md innocent grace of the seaaon. Ever since, ev^ son of song in Italy 
sixikes this lute of a few chords, but Petmroh remains its ApoUp. 
[By Oulo Fiaam.3 
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175. €riACOMO Sawazzabo. Foet. 

[Bom at Naples, 1458. Died there, 1630. Aged 72.] 
A deToted ftdherent of the House of Arragon, whom he followed in their 
disastrous campaign in defence of the Church. During his travels he pub- 
lished his poem of "Arcadia," which gave a new phase to Italian poetry-. 
A great admirer of Virgil and Propertius. 

[From his tomb in Santa Maria del Farto at Naples, by Glrolamo Santa- Croce, 
a Neapolitan sculptor of the 15th century. His tomb is one of the most 
beautifbl monuments of the time ; designed by Santa Croce, and sculptured 
by Montorsoli. Two weeping angels lean over the bust which bears the name 
AcTiuB BiNCEBUS, Under which he published many of his works. At 
the sides of the tomb are statues of Apollo and Minerva, said to be antique, 
but now called David and Judith.] 

176. LuEGi Aeiosto. Poet 

[Bom at Reggio, in Italy, 1474. Died at Ferrnra, 1533. Aged, 59.] 
A poet &om the cradle : coQstarained by his father to bestow five years on 
the study of the law : then released to literature. He was (Gentleman of the 
Court to two princes : from both he received scanty pay : from the one 
75 erowns (or about £15 a year), from the other 84 crowns. He lived and 
died poor, having enjoyed great independence of spirit, and the baiTen 
respect of Italian princes. His talents for business were remarkable. His 
great poem the '^Orlando Furioso" is of a species which th^i deluged 
Itidian literature. It is a web of adventures of knight errantry. These 
turn round the person of Chariemagne, and the invasion of France by the 
Koors — ^poetically misdated to his reign. The copious flow and untiring 
spirit of ihQ narrative is without comparison. The skill with which 
Ariosto carries on a labyrinth of separate adventures, and brings them to 
meet, is peculiar to himsdf. The variety in the invention of the characters, 
and the flexibility of the pure and musical style to the humorous or the 
pathetic, the warlike or the tender, the natural and the marvellous, 
are singularly oharaGteristic of the power of this poet ; who grasps his 
subject meanwhile like a man of business and of the world, and whose tone 
is, on the whole, rather tiiat of inteUeotual si4)€riority to his subject than 
of passionate absorption by it. A vein even of irony breaks through ; and 
the enthusiastic lover of romance suffers a pang of scepticism from the 
suggested incredulity of his priest. They tell, how, when governor of a 
wild Appenine province, he fe^l, on a solil^y walk, into the bands of ban- 
ditti. The captain, on recognising the poet of the Orlando Furioso, apolo- 
gi»ed for the rudeness of his men, and set his captive at liberty. 

[By Carlo Finelli. There is a life-size bust upon his monument in the Benedic- 
tine Monastery at Ferrara, where he is buried.] 

177. ToRQTJATO Tabso. Poet, 

[Bom at Sorrento, near Naples, 1544. Died at Rome, 1595. Aged 51.] 
One of the small cluster of spirits whose uttered thoughts have fastened 
upon the world's car for all time. One of the still smaller group whose 
personal history, growing out of the poetical temperament, weighs in interest 
against their consummate work. We discover too little of the life of Shak- 
speare. We know too much of the story of Torquato Tasso. The Swan of Avod 
sings, and not a milk-white feather is ruffled in the song. Personal anguish 
quivers through the high heroic strain of him who, in Italian, with 
unequalled art, told the inspiriting story of the recovered Holy City. How sh al^ 
Torquato's touching and saddening tale be concentrated in a sentence ? He was 
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already a scliolar when a child — delicately organized in the flesh — ^wondronaly 
endowed in soul. At eighteen he had given forth a poem — ^worthy sign of 
his coming strength. He was at the Court of Alphonso IL, Duke of 
Ferrara, when he commenced h^s great epic, and dared — ^he was a poet's son 
— ^to fix his strong affection npon the Princess Leonora, sister of the Duke. 
In 1676, the " Jerusalem Delivered" was completed. Its beauty was too 
evident, for it raised a pitiless storm of envy, enmity, and persecution. His 
X)as8ion for the princess was detected, and he was imprisoned as a madman. 
Breaking loose, he wandered footsore from place to place, but found his way 
too speedily back to Ferrara. Caught again, he was again confined, suffering 
new imprisonment for seven long years. He came forth at last, a melancholy 
man. It availed him litUe that at Rome, in 1595, he was solemnly crowned 
with laurel by the pope, and every honour showered upon his illustrious 
head. He died, worn out with troubles of heart and mind, only a few days 
after his sublime coronation. The * * Jerusalem Delivered " is built upon th« 
essential basis of epic poetry — ^the profound and associated sympathy of innu- 
merable hearers. In the poem, as out of it, the universal heart of Christendom 
is arrayed against the misbelieving world. Tasso wrote in an age when tie 
religious passion, which was the soul of the Crusades, survived sufficiently 
for a hope in the poet that his strain would reanimate the Red-cross war- 
fare. As man, and as poet, enthusiasm was predominant in him. The salieit 
characters of the poem are well-defined, each complete in itself^ and dX 
standing well apart from, and relieving one anotiier, although hardly, 
perhaps, flung forth in desirable plenitude of dramatic life and effect 
The subject, as we all know, was the successful first Crusade — whicl 
took Jerusalem — ^under the pious, magnanimous, and truly heroic God 
frey of Bouillon. The structure of the plot is well balanced : the art o: 
the writing exquisite : possibly too much so. It is generally self-conscioui 
and elaborate, rather than inspired and impetuous. 

[By Aleasandro d'Este, and presented to the Capitoline Museum by CanoW. 
Tasso's tomb in 8t. Onuphrius was not erected imtil some time after his 
death. There is a portrait in moeoic over it.] 

178. PiETEO BoNAYENTXTEA Metastasio. Poet, 

[Bom at Rome, 1698. Died at Vienna, 1782. Aged 84.] 
Bom of poor parents. When ten years old, improvised in the streets of 
Rome ; then adopted and educated by Gravina, a rich juris-consult, who left 
the poet all his fortune. Forty editions of Metastasio's works were published 
before his death. He wrote many tragic operas, besides numerous smaller 
compositions. Invited by Charles YI. of Austria, he settled in Vienna, and 
received the title of Imperial Poet. His style is singularly chaste, harmo- 
nious, and elegant. Attracted to, and attracting by, the delineation of 
characters, morally pure and elevated. Pathetic, but his passion lacks 
individuality. When we have read a few of his works, we have read alL 
In person tall and commanding. 

[By Ceracchi. There is a fine bust of him by Vinnazar of Vienna. Metastasio 
was buried in St. Michael's Church, at Vienna, but the place is not 
known.] 

179. Carlo GoLDOiiri. Poet, 

[Bom at Venice, 1 707. Died at Paris, 1793. Aged 86.] 
The most celebrated Italian comic poet of the eighteenth century, an 
i'i! I the renovator of the comic stage in his country. When eight years old, 

If 
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sketched out a play. After some reverses of fortune, settled in Paris, where 
he wrote his last work, " Materials for a History of his Life and Theatre." 
He wrote 150 pieces for the stage, introducing all classes of men, whom he 
described with surprising truj^h. He reformed the Italian drama by ertin- 
gnishing the fashion of playing in masks, and by doing away with certain 
conventional characters before introduced into every play. His works are not 
without the defects of an over-abundant and extraordinarily rapid composition ; 
but he has the great merit of faithfully portraying men in their affections, 
their habits, follies, and vices. 
[By LeandroBiglioschi.] 

180. ViTTOKio Altieki. Foet. 

[Bom at Asti, in Piedmont, 1749. Died at Florence, 1803. Aged 54.] 
He was of noble origin, and acceded, at the age of 14, to large hereditary 
estates. His passions were strong, ardent, and irregular : his education 
was neglected. He travelled much, — ^rapidly and impatiently, like a man 
fleeing from himself, or seeking, without finding, objects to satisfy the 
capacity of a mind, large but unstored. He was first drawn with passion to 
literature by Plutarch's lives ; and his first tragedy, "Cleopatra," was acted 
at Turin in 1775, when he was 26 years old. Thenceforward he was devoted 
to the study of his art. The subjects of his tragedies, which follow the . 
simplicity of the Greek model, are chiefly from ancient mythology, or history. 
They are distinguished by intense absorption of the poet in his dramatic 
action and persons, by the austere exclusion from the plot of everything 
accidental or inoperative to the main purpose and catastrophe, and by the 
rejection of all accessory ornament from his sedulously laboured style. In 
hiB hands the flowing and languishing Italian speech becomes abrupt, con- 
centrated, darted, fiery ; harsh, often, until it is dilated into harmony by the 
swelling and emphatic intonations of the' actual theatre. He raised at once 
the prostrate Italian tragedy to the rank of an art, and to a competition 
with the nations. He was a passionate lover of horses, licentious in his 
attachments, and an ardent partisan of liberty. 

[Alfieri was buried in Santa CTroce. Canova, commissioned by the Countess of 
Albany, sculptured his tomb and the medallion of him which is upon it. 
This bust is by Domenica Manera, and no doubt is a good likeness, having 
been executed under Canova's eye.] 

181. Alessandeo Gavazzi. Monk and Orator. 

[Bom at Bologna, in Italy, 1809. Still living.] 

At the age of 16, entered the religious order of St. Barnabas. Subsequently 
Appointed Professor of Hhetoric at Naples. Upon the accession of Pope 
Hub IX. to the pontifical chair, Gavazzi warmly upheld the liberal policy then 
Announced by the head of the Catholic Church. He was the ** Peter the 
Hermit" of the crusade in Lombardy against Austria in 1848 : and shared 
the dangers of the troops, whom he animated by his eloquence. Upon the 
entry of the French under Oudinot into £ome, Gavazzi quitted Italy with 
the patriots. He has since lived in London, where his extraordinary political 
discourses have created a marked impression upon his listeners. His oratory 
IB adapted to large masses, his memory is extraordinary, and his manner 
exceedingly picturesque and striking. He is not a scholar, and his patriot- 
ism is not of the kind that suffers by defeat. Gavazzi makes a good income 
AS a popular preacher. Mazzini lives upon a crust. 
[This bust is by Piericcini.] 
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SCIEflTIFIC MEN AND WRITERS. 
182. Chbistopheb CoLTJicBrs. The Discoverer of the New World. 

[Som at Genoa^ 1436. Died at Valladolid, in Spain, 1506. A^red 70.] 
Lord Bacon says, that he, who miites the Acuities of epecnlafion and of 
adaon, is like one bom, according to the &ith of the astrologers, under Satam 
and Jupiter in conjuncticm, and may command the world. Oolnmbns— 
profound in thought, intense in action — did even more. To one world he gaye 
another. He was essentially an intellectual hero ; for he dared to believe, 
<on grounds sufficing to resuson, that which the world difibelieves, and 
SCO&, and scorns. He was essentially a practical hero : witness hJB perse- 
vering urgency of kings and states to undertake the first visiting of a world 
which his instructed spirit already discenied in the far off seas. Witness 
also his conduct of his fleet, wearied with vain expectation on the silent Buun, 
aad rising to mutiny on the apparently confirmed disappointment of its 
hopes. His services to man no human gratitude could repay, yet he died 
overwhelmed with affliction, great vexation and bodily infirmity. In 1^2, 
he discovered San Salvador, Cuba, and St. Domingo. In 1493, his esger 
foot first trod the Antilles. In 1498, America opened to his importunate 
gaze. His fourth voyage of discovery wb£ delayed by an event that metits 
record in every history of the world's progress. He was iJirown into prisai. 
Obtaining liberty, his eager and mysteriously informed spirit was brooduig 
again on the wide ocean. He reached the Gulf of Darien. We witness 
to-day, in the prosperity, might» and dvilisation of the American people, 
the latest glorious results of the restless intrepidity and bright intdligesoe 
of Christopher Columbujs. Before the dazzling spectacle we may yet learn 
humility, if we will only remember the sorrow of those upon wh(mi tlie 
unveiling of America instantly let in the sw<»:d and the fire. Columbus was 
the first observer of the variation and the dip of the needle. 

t [By Baimondo Trentanove.] 

4 

1 183. NiceoLO Machiavelli. Political Writer and Historian, 

' [Bom at Florence, 1469. Died there, 1527. Aged 68.] 

For fourteen years, Machiavelli, bom of a noble family, acted as Secretary 
of the Florentine Republic, and was charged with several important missions, 
Upon the return of the Medici to Florence in 1512, he was implicated in a 
conspiracy formed against them, was imprisoned and put to the torture. 
Subsequently released by Pope Leo X., he was reinstated in his dfice. It 
was after his liberation that he wrote his Discourses upon Livy, his books on 
|f the Art of War, and his celebrated essay, called " The ^Prince." Machia- 

'. velli, to our imagination, embodies in hi^ individual person the Idea of 

* ! Italian political subtlety. His chief work, already mentioned, * * The Prince," 

>• expounds the art of Beigning : t. c. of acquiring and preserving Power ; 

■ • — of which art perfidy and murder are, in this exposition, two 

!,J accepted instruments. The prevalent assumption has been that Machia* 

1|[ velli recommends the practice of the art, such as he expounds it 

1» Later vindicators have said that he describes, without approving, the 

ij'l Art of Eeigning as exercised by the Italian princes of his dayj and 

ilj'j that his book is to be regarded as containing a satire, and not a doctrine. 

■in 
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The tmst before tbe Tiaitor may fbmish msterials for the stady of this 
ourioiu question. 

tFrom the bust in the Florence Qallary. ▲ moflt inteieetinff woxk of the time, 
bearing the date 1495. An undoubted likeness of this celebrated man. FuU of 
character, with eyery indication of havho^ bean done from the life, although, 
the author is now imknown. MachiaveUi's tomb is in St*. Croce at 
Florence. Two centuries after his death. Lord Cowper, in 1787, placed over 
it a bas-relief portrait which was paid for by public subscription set on 
foot by Lord Cowper, and was executed by Innocenzo SpinazzL] 

184. AifNlBAlE Cako. Writer. 

[Bomatdtti^Nuova, iiiJQlyiia,lM7. Died, 1566. Ag«d59.} 
His chief work was ct free tianfllation of the .ZBneid in blank verse : the 
style is pure, and the sense Mthfal. Also wrote hnmorons pieoes in the 
purest Tuscan. 

[!rhe work of Antonio d'Este, at the exi>ense of Elizabeth, Duchess of Deyosshire, 
the second wife of the late Duke, a lady to whom we are indebted for origi- 
nating the excavations in the Forum at Rome.] 

ISd. Gamleo Galilei. Philosopher. 

[Bom at Pisa, 1564. Died 1642. Aged 78.] 
One of the self-dedicated inquiring spirits, to whom to behold Truth is— to 
lire '.-^s, hierophant of Nature ! Whilst Baoon in England was laying down, 
in form, and theoretically, the laws of experimental philosophy, Galileo in 
Italy, led l^ instinct or intuition, was putting them in force. If Bacon 
stands out as the legislator of our great modem students in physical 
science, Galileo is assuredly their most illustrious and animating exemplar. 
We think of the stem and strenuous ob^eryer as we do of the prophetey 
who stand up in the might of invincible truth, solitary against a world. In 
the very first sentence of the "Novum Organum" it is written that, 
'^Man, the servant and interpreter of Nature, knoweth, andean, so much as, 
in the fact or in thought, he may have observed, of the order of Nature." Of 
all men Galileo was essentially ihe one who allowed Nature to speak for 
herself, — and waited patiently, piously, and thoughtfully for her utterances, 
never imposing upon her his own wilful and imperfect conceptions. His 
spirit wiffi self-sqstaining. Hundreds, or thousands, have in the later time 
risen, who from the cradle to the grave have watched Nature. But they 
are the officers of an organized army. He walked like Hercules, with 
his club and lion's skin cloak, alone. Because his worship was pure, his 
punishment was great. Suffering for truth's sake, he was imprisoned for 
years ; yet his only crime had been, Ihat he had faithfully recorded the 
revelatiops that came down to him Meetly from the skies. To Galileo we 
ewe, amongst other obligations, the discovery of the laws of gravity, the 
invention of the pendulum, of the hydrostatic balance, of the thermometer. 
He constructed ^ telescope, and with it discovered the saitellites and rings of 
Ju^ater, the phases of Venus, and the spots on the sun. Noting down what 
he saw, he changed the whole system of astronomy, and led men on the 
right track of observation for all ages to come. Italy, with her many titles 
to our admiration, gratitude and respect, has no prouder claim than this : — 
She gave us Galileo. The face before us does not belie the soul. Upcm it 
ate stamped the rigid signs of robust and intrepid intellect. 

[Prom the marble, by Domenico Manera, which was placed in th* CapitoUne 
Museum at the ooet of Canova. About a century after Galileo's death, in the 
year 1787, leav^ wm at last gvanted to ereot a monument to his memory in 
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Santa Crooe, at Florence ; it was placed opx>oaite to that of Michelangelo, and 
the bonee of the great pUloeopher were removed into it. In the Museum of 
the Flor^ioe Gallery is preserved the small telescope which he used. The 
bust^ No. 186a, is a cast from that on his tomb.] 

185a. Galileo Galilei. Philosopher, 



SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN. 

187. Cosmo de' Medici. Merchant and Statesman, 

[Bom 1889. Died, UM. Aged 75.] 

The gnuidfather of Lorenzo de* Medici, Bumamed the Magnificent : himself 
illnstriotts for the services which he rendered to the Florentine Republic, of 
which he was a member, and for his munificent encouragement of art, , 
science, and literature. Upon his death, the grateful Florentine people 
inscribed on bis tomb the title of *^ Father of his Country." A member of 
th^ Signory, which legislated for the Florentine Republic, he strove to curb 
the oligarchy in the State. Accordingly, many of the chief families com- 
bined against him, and it was only by the most admirable judgment aod 
consummate prudence that he was enabled to elude their toils, and to 
advance the popular cause. Possessed of immense wealth, he parted freely 
with his riches for the glory of his country, and for the promotion of 
all those arts that add dignity to human nature and beautify the world. 

[From the bust in the'Florenoe Gallexy, a most characteristic head.] 

188. Baktolomeo Coleoni. Soldier of Fortune, 

[Bom at Bergamo, in Italy, 1400. Died at Venice, 1475. Aged 75.] 
Remarkable for his unstable loyalty. Served at first under Sforza and 
De Montone in the army of Queen Joan of Naples. Then passed into the 
service of Venice. Fighting against and nearly destroying the army of the 
ambitious Duke of IVClan, he went over to the enemy with 600 soldiers. 
He now fought against the Venetians ; but in 1446, was thrown into prison 
on a charge of treason. Released by the Milanese, he deserted to the 
Venetians, whom he again led on against his latest employers. Instead of 
fighting Sforza, the Milanese general, he deserted to his side, and assisted 
hun to gain the sovereignty of Milan. Immediately afterguards he retained 
to the Venetians, and, strange to say, continued their generalissuno for 
twenty-one years. The Senate, upon his death, employed the celebrated 
Andrea Verrocchio to raise an equestrian statue in bronze to his memory, of 
which the one before the visitor is a cast. Shortly before his death, Coleoni, 
not without reason, warned the Venetian Senate not to trust another man 
with such power as they had confided to him. 

[For account of this fine equestrian statue, see Handbook to the Renaissance 
Court.] 

l«89. Stefano Gattamelata. Warrior. 

[Bom at Nami, in Italy. Died at Venice, 1443. ] 

First served in the army of the Church : but in 1434 passed over to the 

Venetians, and was made Captain-General of their army. A zealous servant 

of the State. He was raised to the rank of Venetian noble in 1438 ; rich 

pensions were conferred upon him, and a palace was given him in the citj< 
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The equestrian statue of which the one in the Crystal FaUce is a cast, is 
by Donatello, and is at Padua. 

[For account of this equestrian statue, see Handbook to the Benaissanoe 
Court] 

190.. GiovAXin: Medici, sumamed Bandineki. Italian Soldier. 

[Bom 1498. Died near Borgo-Forte, in Italy, 1626. Aged 28.] 
A descendant of Cosmo, *'the father of his country," and the son of the 
celebrated Catharine Sforza. Passionately fond of arms, he was employed, 
in 1521, by the Florentines against the Duke of Urbino. In 1524, he entered 
the service of France, and a year or two afterwards died of a wound. He 
was ferocious, and mercilessly crueL After his death his soldiers, who 
had profited by his instruction and example, styled themselves " The Black 
Bands" — "Bandineri." The chief of the butchers is distinguished in 
history by the unenviable title. 

[A very finely-formed head, firom the figure in the Piazza San Lorenzo^ Florence.] 

191, FRANCESCO Pico della Mieajtoola. , 

IDied, 1821.] 
A gentleman of Modena, at the head of the GhibeUine Action, in 
fighting whose battles with the Guelphs he passed his life. In 1312, he 
filled the office of Podestsl of Modena, but was expelled from the city the 
very same year by the Guelph party. Returning, he sold his authority 
for 50,000 florins to Bonacossi, Lord of Mantua, and retired to his estates at 
Mirandola, whither Bonacossi followed him, assassinated him and his two 
sons, and made off with the purchase money. 

[From a terracotta in the Berlin Museum. A youthful portrait.] 

192. FBAifgois EuGfeNE of Sayot, called Peixce Eug^jne. Military 

Commander, 

[Bora in Paris, 1663. Died at Vienna, 1736. Aged 73.] 

One of the world's great and successful generals. The great-grandson of 
Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, his mother being niece of Cardinal Mazarin. 
Befused a regiment by Louis XIY., he offered his services to the flag of 
Austria, and fought as a volunteer for the Emperor against the Turks. The 
deeds of the young soldier caused Louis XIY. to repent of his former 
refusal, but the most tempting offers came in vain to Eugene. He took 
part with Marlborough in all his great victories in the Low Countries, expelled 
the French from Italy, and overthrew the Turks, from whom he took the 
city of Belgrade. His renown at the peace of 1718, when he retired from 
active service, stood as high as any soldier's of the age. In retirement Pnnce 
Eugene cultivated literature and the arts. His services had extended 
through the reigns of three Emperors, and he fought with almost unvarying 
success. He was ambitious of glory, and of nothing else. He was never 
married. He invented no system of military tactics, and he followed 
none. He had the fistculty of discerning the right thing to do at the right 
time, and of arranging his plans quickly and ably in conformity with the 
ebcomstanoes by whid^ he was surrounded. His mind once maide up, his 
intrepidity was boundless. He was rigid in disposition ; his figure was 
well made, though not tall ; his eye was black and piercing, and his com- 
plexion dark. 

[A fine portrait statue by Canigia^ a Fiedmontese sculptor lately dead.] 
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PRELATES AND THEOLOGIANS. 
193* Francisco Xihei^vz i>e Cisneeos. Cardinal and Mepeni ^ 

rUom in Castile, 1431 Died, 1517. Agod SO.] 
A l^ra^d priest wLo had withdmwn to a canTenti imd wtA lq Im 
fifty-sktli y^all■, when Qae^u Isabella of J^pain troughi him from bis 
retiramBnti and appomWd him ArchLiahop of Toletioi, smd her <iwn Cm- 
fmaoT. Hifl power OT«r the queen was used| aeconling to the ideas of bli 
tlmei in the interesta of his coimtty, for the benefit of ihe 8panbjh peopt^t 
ajjd for the EuWan^^iment of leaTiiing ncd religion. After ili& deAth of 
iBabellft, in 1504, he wa.^ mmle Goveraor of Spaing in the absence of tile 
Kiogt ajid he managed to ^teer his poUtic^ course with conaumruate skiU 
And prudence. In 1516, he became Governor of Castille for the ycumg 
Emperor, Cha.rleg Y, Ho pofisosiuKl in au eminent degree the g^foiu^ cf 
govermuentj and hi^ rule paved the i^ny for the greatness of Charles V/s 
teiga. He wae unhendmg la authority, and org^niz^d with » ligid sens^ 
of justify, that amouut^d to cruel tj. Aa laquisitor-GeaeraL) he bad (mffepedf 
during eleven years of of&oe, 50,000 condemnotionfl to be i^esed, and ISCHl 
human beings to lie ccf argued to the fiamee. Shortly before hi^ own tl^lh 
he fell into difigrac^ and he eloped hi;? eyes in griijf. H« wan a fanaltc 
without passLon. Pious with eword in hk&d ; austere in his way of lift, 
sagacbus, imperioasj and a profound politici^m, 

1&4* CAJiLO EEzzoisnco, afterwards Pope Clement XIII, Pope. 
[Bom At Vflnice, 36^3. Pted at Romo, 1769. Aged 76,] 
Commenced his pontifical reigu by an endeavour to improve the moxaJ^ of 
hia clergy and Mb people j but, later, be created displeasure in Europe by 
protecting the Je^uite, who h^ bfM*n expelled from Frauoo and Portxigal. He 
consented at last to the auppresaion of the Order, and expired almost as aooa 
as the consent wae given. It hi Father surprising tbcit he diil not die shortly 
before. A uiaQ of aliacere pu^y, pui^o inteniaons, and great charity, 

[From the cekbratod m oDimietit by Gvaova, Althotip h tbe bugt 1* of colom] 
propQrUgosi, t^a f«£Liurt!S proiUirvQ tbolr natural^ haituoaioua iL}XpfeMl«^[u] 

194*. PAlkEE TENTimA. Ilaiian Priest 

[BtUl living.] 
Born at Palermo, towards the dose of the last century. At an early age^ 
eiiterefl the order of the Teatinl i anbaequently appointed Professor of the 
University of Eomc. When^ m 1321^ Kaples, Fiedmoot, and Spain rose for 
the recovery of freedom, a;ad thfi hopes of ^e Ub^ral party were raked "to tie 
highest pitch in Italy, Ventura syrapathl^sed with the popular violce. Hi *w 
instantly diamisgc^ froM his oMoe^ and his writings were denounced, Wbeiii 
in IS 81^ the Italian liberats were crushed by Austria^ the Fadre took cootUKd 
of his judgment, urftved to be reconciled with the clerical partji and wasnawie 
iupreme head of hia Ord«r. Deoeived by the early policy and pi^iiiiMt of 
Pius IX. J Ventmrflj in 1846, again gave rein to hk liber^il ideaa, aad 
jsturned to his original sympathies* His oration on the death of O'Conneflj 
deliverfd at Eome, was bold and pathetic, and so £aa: ^oa for him the 
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regard of his ancient allies, that on the success of the Sicilians, who threw 
off the Neapolitan yoke, he was named their representative at the conrt 
of Borne. Another cluuige came over the spirit of Ventura's life. The 
Pope — ^his friend — ^was chased from Borne ; and he himself prudently- 
awaited, in Civit^ Yeochia, the result of the French invasion undertaken 
on the Poi)e's behalf. Upon the fidl of Borne he repaired to France, and 
there speedily wrote a formal recantation of all his "errors." At this 
hour he preaches in Paris in &your of Ultra-montane doctrines, and is sur- 
roimded by admirers. He is learned, polished, oourtier-like, and very 
eloquent : not a popular preacher like Gayazziy but with a style and 
manner adapted to a cultivated audience. 
[By Binaldo Binaldi, of Rome.] 



KINGS AND QUEENS. 

196. Chasles Albebt. King of Sardinia. 

[Bom 1798. Died at Oporto, 1849. Aged 61.] 
A man of unstable principles. Inclined to liberal views, but unequal to 
the effort of steadily maintaining them. At the time of his IMh, seven 
male heirs stood between him and the Sardinian throne, but in his thirty- 
third year he found himself king. Received his education in Paris. In 
1^21, headed a conspiracy in order to force more liberal measures upon his 
gOfTemgn ; but betrayed the design before it was ripe for execution. In 
1823, entered the French service under the Due d'AngoulSme^ and attached 
himself to the cause of despotism in France. From the date of his ascend- 
ing the throne, 1831, until his death, he continually vacillated between the 
extremes of absolutism, and downright radicalism. In 1848 — ^the year of revolu- 
tion — he gave his subjects a ctmstitation, and the eyes of Italy were turned 
anxiously towards him as to a deliverer and friend. Discontent rose against 
Austria, and he became the champion of Italy against the foreign intruder. 
Success at first crowned his arms ; but weakness and indecision again 
visited him at the erisis of his career, and he suffered defeat at Novara, at 
the bands of the Austrian general, Badetzky. Abdicating in favour of his 
eldest son, Charles Albert quitted Italy, crossed Spain, and reached Oporto^ 
where he soon died, a disappointed, vexed, and broken-hearted man. 
[By Canigia, a Piedmontese sculptor of the time.] 
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THE FEENCH POETEAITS. 



INTRODUCTION. 
France surpasses all modem nations in awarding monumental 
honours to her illustrious sons. The feeling which prompts the 
grateful act is more akin to noble patriotism than to the littleness 
of personal display. The magnificent illustration of the national 
disposition at Versailles commands our respect by the important 
historical interest which it creates, and by the instmction and 
^ benefit which it confers upon the world. 

1 The buildings of all the great institutions of France are adorned 
with portrait statues and busts of the men who have earned 
distinction in connexion with them. "The Institute," which 
corresponds to our Koyal Society, has its statues of philosophers 

' and scientific men. The Mazarin Library possesses a collection of 

those most distinguished in literature, generally. The Th^tre 
Frangais has an exceedingly interesting gallery of dramatists and 
theai^cal celebrities, which is only feebly reflected in the collection 

2 — ^valuable in some respects — of theatrical portraits at the Garrick 
jf Club in London, which we owe chiefly to the late Mr. Charles 
J Mathews, the comedian. 

Ij The collection of the Th^tre Fran9ais is composed of statues 

'] and busts representing the greatest dramatic writers and the most 

celebrated comedians of the French stage, of pictures of actors or 

' of paintings having reference to the dramatic art. The library is 

rich in autograph manuscripts, and in the letters of nearly all the 

• authors who have illustrated the French stage. It contains also 

■the registers and account books of the several theatrical 

I administrations, without a single interruption, from the 24th of 

i» October, 1658 — the date of Molibre's first representation in Paris — 

I down to the present time. 

:, The collection of statues and busts dates from only the 

I last century, when the sculptor Caffieri laid its foundation. 

! He proposed to the actors, in 1773, to present to their green-room 

>i the bust of his friend Alexis Piron, the poet (see No. 231 in 

j^ our collection) — ^who had died a few months before — on the 

condition that he should be allowed free entrance to the theatre 
for the rest of his hfe. It appears, from the letter of Caffieri, 
preserved in the library of the theatre, that the usual price of his 
marble busts was £120, and that the right of entrance to the 
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theatre for life was fixed by the comedians at the same sum. The 
pr(^K)Bition was accepted, and Oaffieri continued for some time to 
present busts to the theatre upon the same terms — that is to say, 
for every bust the right of an entree for one of his relatives or 
friends. Other sculptors followed the example of CaffierL The 
practice. still continues, and the collection is yearly augmented, not 
only by this means, but also by the frequent gifts of the Minister 
of the Interior, and by the still larger donations of private 
individuals. 

The collection of paintings dates as far back as the 
death of the tragedian Lekain. His comrades, to honour his 
memory, decided that his likeness should be hung in their green- 
room. Later came the portrait of Baron, and afterwards that of 
Mademoiselle Duclos by LargiQi^re, a celebrated portrait painter of 
the time of Louis XIV. This portrait of Mdlle. Duclos is a 
masterpiece. At the present moment, in consequence of the frequent 
additions to this triple collection, there is not space enough in the 
interior of the theatre properly to display it ; and it is proposed to 
transport it to a more conmiodious receptacle, and to give t*o the 
rhmUm of all these treasures of the drama the name of the Molibre 
Museum. The busts, which we are enabled to exhibit in the 
Crystal Palace, form only a small selection from the gallery of the 
Th^tre Fran9ais. 

The Louvre, which in Paris corresponds to our British Museum, 
National Gallery, and Hampton Court combined, has long been one 
of the world's great treasuries of history and art. Besting upon 
ancient walls, founded certainly as far back as the 9th century — 
when it was a strong fortress in the midst of a forest — ^the Louvre 
has been gradually changing its form and appearance since the time 
of Philippe Auguste. In 152T, Francis I., with the aid of the 
architect Pierre Lescot, entirely remodelled it, and gave to it the 
character of splendour and vastness which has ever since attached 
to this great national structure. All succeeding kings — Charles, 
Henri, Louis, whatever the name— have done something to uphold 
its magnificence. In addition to the other nimiberless works of 
art contained in the Louvre there are some 300 antique portrait 
busts and statues, and an immense collection of rare cameos and 
medals, amongst which are many valuable portraits of antiquity, 
and about 200 statues and busts of great men of modem time, 
half of these being representations of military men, with some 
admirals, and about 50 portraits of sculptors and painters. 

The Palace of Yersailles is entirely devoted to the illustration of 
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Um glory of France. Here, in addition to many picturBSj r^w- 
senting the great military acliievenieiits of tke French, then »e 
salooaii iilled with statues ajid buats of the kiiige, princeS;, nixmhala, 
and ftdmirak, and portraitB of litArly every great man of the 
conntry from tho time of Clovis the Fii-st and dotHdej a king and 
queen of the 5th century, down to Louis PMippe of our own time. 
There are more than 600 statues, }met& and medaUion^ many of 
them fine works of art, and all posfieaaing the very highest intereit 
A oon^darable portion being dnplicatea of worka at the Louvre or 
Tuileiies. In sueh an extensive aerie a there are, as may be 
supposed, many arbitrary portraits executed to complete a sariea, 
but though not taken from the life, they have for the most pwt 
been derived from trustworthy authority. There are also upwarda 
of 600 memorial tablets in bronze, placed in the Gallery of 
Battles, insctibed with the namea of all officers killed or womided 
in the service of the oouiitry, beginning with Frince Robert le 
■Fortj Comte d'Outre-Maine, killed at the combat of Briaaarthe, ni 
860, and ending with the heKjes of Waterloo. 

The Historical Gallery at VersaillM contains portrait buati and 
statnes by 140 different ssnilptora of France, commencing witi 
Germain POon and Jean Goujon, who flouriflhed in the middle of 
the 16th century I 

From all these great collections our Portrait Gallery has been 
enriched, as the Catalogue will ishow. 

As works of art the French portraits cannot be placed in the 
higheat rank. The style, as in French works of ideal sculptnrte, is 
rather picturesque, than antique and severe j and few of the 
portraits are free from a certain affectation of attitude or asimined 
expression of coimtenance, for which it may readily he concaved, 
the ai-tist, rather than the subject, is to bliune. It is rare to fiud 
a French bust treated with the seriousness and intensity of the 
antique, or with the nnaffected naturalnesa of the best busts of the 
EngUah school : too many indeed verge upon the common and 
fatal error of portraiture — caricattiKJ. 

We must, however, take these porttaita aj&the characteristic woike 
of the country to which they l>elong ; all of them he&x the atanip 
of tnithfulnessj if some should be fonnd tainted with exaggeraticaL 
Many are models in the art of marble portraiture. Those of 
Madame Lhibarry (^o. 236), and Marie Antoinette (Ko. 310), «f« 
especially beautiful ; that of Gaston de Foix (No. 2dB) is also a 
very noble portrait ; and the bust of Thomas Comeille (Ko- 222)> 
is QUO of the iinest productions of the schooL The beads are 
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. genratally rather larger than life : and the yisitor cannot fail to 
lenMffk the exceeding care bestowed upon the wigs and elaborate 
embroidery of the time. 



(The French PortraUs eommenee immediattly behind the StcOue of 
Admiral Duquesne^ in the Great Transept) 

ARTISTS AND MUSICIANS. 

196. JxAir Gavjoir. Sculptor, 

[Bom in Paris. Died there, 1672.] 

Many of his works were destroyed in the French Bfivolution, but the Tribune 
of the "Salle des Cent Suisses," in the Louvre, the ** Diana of Poictiers," and 
the "Fountain of the Innocents," in Paris, are left to attest the artist's 
superiority. At Mabnaison, in France, is another statue by him of Diana, 
remarkable for the beauty of the pose, the suj^leness of the limbs, and the 
extraordinary lightness of the drapery. The two caryatides iit the Eenais- 
sance Court are examples of his style. Killed by a shot from an arque- 
buse during the massacre of Saint Bartholoaiew, and whilst he was at 
work on the decoration of the Louvre. 

[This is considered to be a bust of the time, and perhapff by his ewn hand.] 

197. Simon Voust. Painter, 

[Bom in Paris, 1582. Died there, 1641. Aged 59.] 
Is generally regarded as the foimder of the French school of painting. He 
received his first instruction from his father, who was also an artist. When 
a mere yotfth, he acquired great feme as a portrait painter. He visited 
Constantinople, where he painted Achmet I. At Rome he worked for Pope 
Urban VIII. at St. Peter's. Becalled to Prance by Louis XIII. in 1637, he 
vas appointed chief painter to the king. His colouring is fine, and he 
possesses great boldness of touch ; but his drawing is marked by mannerism, 
and he is not happy in perspective, or in his eflfects of Kght and shade. He 
accomplished, however, for French painting, what ComeiUe effected for the 
drama. He created and raised the national taste. 
[From a marble in the Louvre.] 

198. Nicolas Poitssin. Painter, 

[Bom at Andelys, in France, 15M. Died in Rome, 1665. Aged 71.] 
The greatest master of the French school of painting. His taste for art 
^vas revealed at a very early period. As a child, he drew upon his lesson 
books and the walla of the school-room. At eighteen, he went to Pliris, 
where he frequented schools from which he learned but little. Gfenius and 
self-tuition did more for him. At thirty he painted the "Death of the 
Virgin " for a chapel at N6tre-Dame, and so well, that the poet Marino 
took the painter to Rome, and recommended him to Cardinal Baxberini with 
the energetic words, "You will see a youth who has the spirit of one 
possessed." * The Italian syllables are yet stronger. In Rome he fell into 
poverty, and sold his jjictures for a mere trifle. He worked against the 
spirit and taste of the age in both France and Italy : throwing himself, with 
lus feithfhl comrade in art, the sculptor Flamingo, entirely into the study of 

a 2 
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the ancient Greek sculptuno. He ^as recalled to ida Qwn coimtiy I7 
Richelieu, in 1640, and wiis created Court Painter. In 164^, he returned ti> 
Rome, -wteuce no solicitations coiild agvi^in draw hiiD. He liTed twenty -tiTfi 
yearfi in great calm and happmci^s, icarried to the sister of Caspar Poitssiu, 
Trithout tihildren^ irithout a pupD, without a man-serrant— esteeming qdet 
m the house above everything. He was devoted to his art, a greut student 
in itj and of all seience hearing upon it. His geuin^ was altogether antiqa.s. 
Ho trau sported himself iuto an elder >»^orld, and liTtd there. Thus in 
rdigious subjects he aeetina to lean towards the Old Testament ; and he 
revels in the wealth of Greet mythology. Hie cl^5i^slcal spirit ennolM 
Luidicape botJi in its own forma and by the poetieal aignificanoe und treatment 
of the figur^fi. ^HiH art, like iioetry^ seemed to open to him an est-ape fi'Din 
the world about him. A style of severe aimplicity, truth, high beauty, 
harmony, 

* Vedereto uo glovace cbe ha la furia del diavolo, 
[From the morblft in tho Louvre, by Bkiae.] 

199. Pie:rke Miqxaeh. Fainter. 

[Born at Trdy^s, in France, IGlO* Pied in Paris, 1605. Agi^d S^.] 
Called *'The Roman Mignarfl," in contradistinction to hia brother KicoIaSj 
also a painter^ and styled " Mignard of Avignon." The works of Pierre aw 
not remarkabk for originality of invention or peculiar facility of execution ; 
but they e^xhibit correct design, heauty of form, and e:toellenoe of eolonring. 
The French regard him as the best colour ist of the age of Louia XIV, The 
** Grand Monarque " tat ten timea to this painter, who also i>ainted the 
portraits of the Popes Urban VlII. and Alexander VII. ]VIignaj>i was fiiEt 
intended for the profession of medicine, but bis taste for drawing led him to 
the arta. He passed twenty-two years in Italy, where he ac^iuired fame. 
He was recalled to France by Ids own sovereign^ and by bim alao appoink-d 
thief painter to the court. 

[From a marble in tho Louvre, by Antoiua Coj-gy vos. ] 

200. AhdeIi LE N6trb. ArdtUect and Gardener. 
[Bgni In Vm\¥^ 1013. Died there, 170O. Aged ST, J 

The designer of the magnificent gardens at Veraailles ; the projector of its 
grand fountains, grottos, porticos, and bowers. He also laid out tha 
gardens of St. Cloud, the TnUoiies, Men don, and several others, Louis 
XIV* heaped favours npou this great garclexier, hut Le K6tro conld not be 
spoiled by royal indulgence. He travelled into Italy and was received ty 
Pope Innocent XL "I care not how aoon I die now," said Le K6tre to tlic 
l^ope, * ' since I have seen the two greatest potentates in the world -your 
Holiness and the King, my master." Le N6tre was simple, boneat^ and 
disinterested : pos^Si^ed a fertile genius and lively imagination j in many 
i-eepects the prototype of our own Paxton, 

[From tho marble in the Louvris, by Gourdol, which was taton l^om the cue in 
the Church of St. RtKOL] 

20 h EtreTACKE jm BvTJm. Painter. 

TBom in Pari3, iai7. Died 1655. Aged 33.J 
One of tlie greatest French i>ainters. First taught by his father, a 
scidptor ; then a pupil in the studio of Vouet, His fame established by the 
picturea, twenty-two in number, which he painted for the Chartreuse in 
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Paris, and which represent the chief events in the life of St. Brano, the 
founder of the Order. He took delight in sacred subjects, and in simple reli- 
gious affection he left Lebrun and Foussin far behind him. He scarcely ever 
quitted Paris, never France ; and his sole studies were the few exemplars 
from the antique which he could find in his native city. Raffaelle he could 
worship only through the engravings of Marcantonio. But the love of 
his art was boundless, his study intense, his industry inexhaustible. He 
excelled in purity of form, and his pictures reveal a tenderness of feeling 
and a spiritual grace, wholly wanting in the productions of the majority of 
his contemporaries. He was himself a man of mild and blameless nature. 
He died very early, worn out by his labours and by the active jealousy of his 
brother artists. 

[The costume is that of the time of Louis XHI. From a marble by P. L. Lau- 
rent, done in 180G. Laurent was a pupil of Ptvjou, and died in 1816.] 

202. Chakles Lebrun. Painter, 

[Bom in Paris, 1619. Died 1690. Aged H.] 
One of the most celebrated pfunters of the French school. The Chancellor^ 
S%uier, struck by his talent when a boy, placed him in the studio of Vouet, 
and subsequently sent him to Rome, where he maintained him during six 
years. In 1648, Lebrun was recalled to France, and admitted into the 
Academy. Mazarin, charmed by his works, presented him to the king, by 
whom he was favourably received and largely patronized. It is said that 
Louis XIV. would spend two hours at a time in Lebnm's studio, whilst the 
artist was painting his ^' Battles of Alexander," Alexander being Louis by 
allusion. For fourteen years, engaged in painting the great gallery of 
Versailles. Received many distinguished appointments in connexion 
with the Fine Arts, and at his instigation Louis XIV. instituted the 
French Academy at Rome. For many years Lebrun was as absolute in 
the republic of Art, as his master in the kingdom over which he ruled. He 
was styled " Dictator," and his influence is perceptible in the works of his 
time. He was one of the vainest of men, and the most pompous, artificial, 
and theatrical of painters ; his works, though they might swell the pride 
of a Court, would hardly flatter the pride of a country. His best picture 
is "The Stoning of Stephen," in the Louvre. 

[From the marble in the Louvre, by A. Coysevox. Extremely interesting, both 
on account of its being taken from the life, and having once surmounted the 
tomb of the great painter, which was erected by order of his widow in the 
Church of St. Nicholas, in Paris, the tomb being also the work of Covsevox. 
ITie monument was removed at the time of the Revolution. The bust at 
Versailles, by Bosio (1837), takes its authority from this.] 

203. Andb^ F:6LiBiEjr, Seetjb des Avatjx et de Javeecy, WrUer 

on Art, 

[Bom at Chartres, in France, 1619. Died in Paris, 1695. Aged 76.] 
Held various appointments in connexion with art Amongst others, those of 
Historiographer to the King, and Secretary to the Academy of Architecture. 
His best known work is "Lives of Ancient and Modem Painters," 
which is translated into English. G^rave and serious in character, but, right- 
minded and good-hearted, he preferred virtue to the favours of fortune. 

204. Jean Mabillon. Antiquary. 

[Bom at Pierre-Mont, in France, 1632. Died in Paris, 1707. Agod 76.] 
A Benedictine monk, who employed his life in coUectmg materials and 
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writing on monasiie history and* antiquities. Entitled to higk itak for kis 
ezteasiYe learning and great yirtaes; his style clear, mascnlmey and 
methodical ; his mind free feom l»gotry. 

205. j£Aif Baptiste dx Lrij.Y. Vhlmut cmd Musical Con^mr. 

[Bora near Florence, 16SS. Died 1687. Aged 54.] 
A mnsieal genius ; who began life as a acnllery-boy, and, in soul, continued 
a scollery-boy to the last. It was whilst playing the fiddle in the kitdien of 
Madeekoiseile de Montpensier that his musical faculty was detected and 
rescned. Suhsequ^itly playing some airs of his own composition to 
Louis XrV. he was made, at the age of 19, ^'Inspecteur G6n^;ral des 
Yiolons." In 1672, letters-patent were granted him to establish a Eoyal 
Academy of Music : that academy was the Opera. He performed marvels at 
his thea1a«. He was at once composer, director, ballet-master, leader of the 
band, and even machinist. Nothing came amiss to him ; and his activity, 
his popularity, his success were enormous. In less than fifteen years he 
had composed nineteen operas^ which continued in high favour until put out 
of fashion by Gluck a century afterwards. To appreciate the merits of . 
Lully as a CMnposer, we must look at him from the point of view of his own 
time. So regarded, he is an artist of great spirit and dramatic power. He 
found France without any dramatic music whatever. He left works which 
formed the style of later masters, and became the foundation of a national 
opera. He had id% energy, versatility, and was a great favourite with Uie 
Court. His moral character was detestably To the great he was grovelling; 
to his earliest benefactress he was ungrateful ; towards his dependants he 
was overbearii^ insolent and brutaL 

[From the bust in tins Church of Potits Fte«s.] 

206. Antoinb Cotsevox. Scudpior, 

{Born at I^yous, m Fvoace, 1640. Died in Paris, ITfiO. Aged 80.] 
Of Spanish origin. Employed for four years on the deooration of 
Oavdttkftl de Furstenbuig's palace, at Saveme, in Alsace. Executed also ler 
Paris, a statue of Louis ZIV., amd the bronze winged horse placed in the 
Tuileries gardens. The Revolution destroyed most of his works ; hat 
amongst those lelt is one of the finest — ^the monument of Cdbert. A per- 
aevnang and painstaking artist. 

[From a marble in the Louvre, by himself. The original bears the following 

inscription : — "C*h : Ant : Coysevox Sculjjteur du Boi, Chancelier de I'Acad^ 

mie ; par lui-m8mo. Dozm^ & I'Acadi^ie par Ch. Pierre Couaton architecte 

du Boi, son petit neveu. *' ] 

207. Jtjles Habdottik Mai^sabt. Architect. 

[Bom in Paris, 1645. Died at Mariy, in France, 1708. Aged 63.] 
The builder of tiie Pakoe of YersaiUes, and of the Hdtel des Invalides 
in Paris : indebted for his celebrity more to the good-will of his 
sovereign, Louis XIV., tiian to his own genius. His works noble and 
striking, but his style not chaste, and apt to &,U into extravaiganoe. A 
vain man, proud of the favours of the king and jealous of retaining 
them. 

[From a marble in the Louvre, by T. L. Lemoyne, a pupil of Coysevox, who died 
in 1765 ; and doubtless from the life. He wears A damask dress with the 
cordon of St HicheL] 
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207** CulITDS J08SPH TBsmBT. Painter. 

[Bom at AT^gnoa in Prance, 1714. Died 1789. Aged 75.] 
He received 'bia first instruction from Ids father, who was an historical 
paiater. Be set out for Italy in his eighteenth year, aad ofwIinQed there 
Hbt naany years, studying and painting for small remuaeration. He 
returmed to France in 1758, on the invitation of Louis XV., was elected a 
mexaher of the Fr«iidi Academy, and c<»nmisBioBed by the goTomment to 
|Muat the principal ports of France. He excdled in marine subjects. It is 
Tela;^ of him that during a terrible storm at sea, wh«i all on' board his 
i^p were trembling for their lives, he caused hims^ to be lashed to the 
maafc of the vessel, that he might watch the boiling ocean. The Louvre 
oomtains several of his pictures, which display a ofmsummate managofieiit of 
fight and shade. He had no rival in France whilst he lived, and he died 
peiicil in hand. He was a modest man, and never so haj^y as when at wfflrk. 
{ &uit to oomeu] 

208. Jacques Gebmaik Sofffix>t, ArMted, 

[BoKQ at IraxLcy, in France, 1714. Died in Paris, 1781. Aged 67.] 
When the Oarthusians rebuilt their church at Lyons, Soufflot*s design for 
the dome was accepted, and he achieved celebrity in consequence. Then 
settling in Lyons, built several edifices there, including the theatre (one of 
the finest in France), and the I{6tel-Dieu (the hospital). Invited to Paris, 
he became architect to the king. His designs for the Church of Sainte 
Gen6vi^ve were adopted ; but the cupola exciting much adverse criticism, the 
architect fell into despondency, languished and died. Blunt in his manners, 
but of a generous and noble mind. He was called the '* benevolent cross- 
patch." 

{From the marble in the Louvre, by Fr^vot.] 

208*. Maeie-Aitne-Botol Dangevtlle. I^reneh Comic Actress. 
[Bom 1714. Died 1796. Aged 82.] 
Actress at the Theatre Frangais, and perhaps one of the most perfect 
mistresses of her division of the art that have trodden the Frendi stage. 
The original of this bust, in the ThI&tre Fraa^ais, has not the name of tiie 
sculptor, but is a work of singular ddicacy of eypreasioo, and evideuily 
from the hai¥l of a master. 
[Bust to come.] 

208**, IMademoiseixb CjAuaoir, Trench Tragic Actress. 
[Bevama. DiedXSftS. AgedSQ.] 
fhe most aceom^ished Fnneh tragic aictress of her time. Bom of pooa: 
aad. lUitarBie parents. Made h^ fisst appearaace ob the stage in 
her thirteenth year. At iBrst unsaecessful, she proved eventually a sub- 
hme tragedian, aod during twenty-two yeacs held possession of the public. 
Diffaeii ^e dder has a curious stoary f^om her life. He relates that as 
a «hiki she was cruelly txeated by a violent mother, and driven all day to 
Buynal labour. One day when lodted in a room ftff punishment, she 
limbed upon a chair to look about her. In the house opposite she saw a 
Reheated actress axnidat her family ; oxte daughter perfcMrming her dandng 
IttwiL GlairooL noticed with excitement every motion : not one was lodt 
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upon her. The lesson over, the rest of the children applauded, and tbe 
mother embraced her clever dancer. The scene melted the heart of Clairon, 
reflecting on her own bitter lot, and she burst into tears. She aacended the 
chair again, but the vision had vanished. Henceforth she was a new child, 
and never so happy as when locked in that room : from her chair she 
watched again and again the happy dancer — ^imitated her gestures — ^reflected 
her grace. She worshipped a divinity. She had never been to a theatre ; 
yet, without knowing what an actress meant, she had herself become aa 
actress. Her ardent studies were soon manifest. Her first victory wai 
over her' barbarous mother, whom she softened. Her later conquest was the 
subjection of all Paris, and in Paris, of all polite France and Europe. The 
anecdote lives, how Voltaire, when his tragedy of ^^Oreste" was to be^ 
brought ont» insisted that his Electra, compelled in the palace of her fi&theis 
to the discharge of menial offices, should appear habited as a slave. Made- 
moiselle Clairon, to whom the character fell, resisted. She shrank iron 
flying in the &ce of the artificial French taste, and of the traditional stage 
decorum — ^both expecting a princess arrayed in proper theatrical splendour. 
Th^ poet persisted. The piece over, she came to him and said, *' Ah ! M. 
de Voltaire, you have mined me. AH my gorgeous wardrobe is no longer 
worth a sou.** She had been released for once to act up to the truth, nature, 
and simple reality of her part ; and had astonished audience, actors, hersdf 
— all save the poet— by her self-excelling success. 

[This bust, which is to come, ia from a marble by Lemoyne, dated 17G1. 

209. Jacques Louis David. Painter, 

[Bom in Paris, 1748. Died at Bruaaels, 1825. Aged 77.] 
The founder of the modem or classical school of French painters. Pupil 
of Vien, with whom he passed several years in Italy. lUftuming to France 
in 1780, opened a school, which attracted many pupils. In 1784, paid 
a second visit to Italy, and on his return was luuled with the title of 
Begenerator of Art. Was now admitted into the Academy and lodged in the 
Louvre, with the appointment of '* Painter to the King.** His pictures 
proved eminently suocessfid. His drawing was perfect, and the correctness 
of his design revealed the pure antique fount from which he had quaffed hi» 
inspiration. For a time David forsook the easel, to take part in the fury of 
Bevolutionary politics. He forgot his apartments in the Louvre, joined hsoida 
with Robespierre, to whom he was personally attached, and became one of 
the loudest clamourers for the blood of Louis XVI. The painter was 
present at the mock trial of the monarch, whom he grossly insulted as the 
wretched king passed in front of him. After the fall of Eobespierre, Davicf 
owed the preservation of his own neck solely to his great reputation as an 
artist. He ceased to be a politician to become a dictator in art. During 
the Consulate his influence was supreme. He not only immortalized Bom» 
of its heroic jxassages, but he designed its official costumes. Buonaparta 
heaped &vours upon his artistic panegyrist, and the painter added grace 
and dignity to the deeds of the First Consul. The last work of David in 
Paris was ^^Leonidas," painted in 1814. In that year, it is written thai 
Wellington, accompanied by some English officers, visited the artist's studio^ 
and expressed a wish to be painted. The story adds, that David replied 
coldly that ''he did not paint Englishmen," and tumed his back upon hi» 
visitor. Upon the retum of Kapoleon from Elba, David was made Comr 
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nunder of the Legion of Honour. The next year he was banished as a 
r^cide, and took up his residence in Brussels. ^* Napoleon crossing 
St. Bernard" and **The Coronation of Napoleon" are amongst his 
offerings to the triumphs of the Emperor. Classical and correct in design, 
David fiiils in colour, and in picturesque expression. His figures, too, ha^e 
a hard and marble-like appearance. A large swelling at the side of his U£e 
was caused by a blow he received, when young. It has been justly said 
tiiat opinions of David will vary, accordingly as they are expressed by 
Frenchmen or by foreigners. 

[From the marble in the Louvre, by Rude, 1831.] 

210. Chasles Pebctee. Arehited, 

[Bom in Paris. 1764. Died, 18SS. Aged 74.J 
Known by his works in conjunction with Fontaine. The influence of the 
labours of both is matter of history in art. To them is due the oompletion ef 
the Louvre and the erection of the arch in the Place du Carrousel at Paris. 
Percier wrote several works on art. In his youth sent to Bome to study, 
where he gained the friendship of Flaxman and Canova. Modest and 
retiring ; and in the pursuit of his art most persevering. 
[From a marble in the Louvre, by Pradier.] 

211. Gieodet-Tbioson. Fainter. 

[Bom at Hontaiigifl, in France, 1767. Died in Paris, 1824. Aged 57.] 
The real name of this artist was Anne-Louis Girodet de Coussy ; but be 
took the name of Trioson from his adopted father and bene&ctor, a phy- 
sician, to whom he was indebted for his education. He was the son of the 
Duke of Orleans' steward, and intended for the army, but evincing a great 
taste for painting, was placed in the studio of David. Afterwards proceed- 
ing to Bome, he received the first prize for a work of art in that city. At 
the end of five years returned to Paris, where an apartment was assigned 
liiminthe Louvre. In 1806, he gained a prize by his picture of '*The 
Deluge," competing with his old master, David. Girodet did not produce 
many works, habitual ill-health disabling his pencil ; but he left enough 
behind him to maintain his reputation. His chief pictures are ^^Bndymion,'* 
"Hippocrates," "The Revolt in Cairo," and "Napoleon Receiving the 
Keys of Vienna." The colouring of Girodet is cold and earthy ; and his 
figures, whilst revealing the daissic form and correct drawing that charac- 
terize the labours of all David's pupils, lose the expression of inward life. 
In spite of obvious deficiencies in truthful representation, his paintings 
produce a deep, and occasionally a powerful impression. 

[From a marble in the Louvre— the author unknown. One by M. Boman wa^ 
in the French Exhibition of 1827.] 

212. FiLSjy^ois.GjfiEAED. Painter. 

[Bom at Bome, 1770. Died in Paris, 1837. Agwl67.3 
Studied imder Pi^ou the sculptor, then with Brenet, and finally with 
David, whom he assisted in several works, until 1794, when he exldbited 
his own picture of ** The Tenth of August " (the day of the storming of the 
Tuileries in 1792). Under the influenqe of David, (}6rard became one oi 
I the jury of the Revolutionary Tribunal — an office from which he subse- 
quently shrunk. He received great honour and distinction at the hands of 
Kapoleon ; and the Emperor Alexander, and the Duke of Wellington, became 
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hk Mends. A man of estensiTe knowledge, and, as a painter, to be reeom- 
mended lor taate and refinement, raider than for inTeniion or BaUimitj'. 
His ^okmrmg, thougk harmonioos, is not always true. His subjects were 
ohieify historieal, and in these the arran^ment of the figures and the 
selection of oostwae are always pleasing. He was also saooessfiil as a 
portrait paints. 

[Prom a marble in the Loavre, by Pradier, 18S8.J 

213. Antoute Jeak^ Gkos. Fainter, 

[Bom in Parifl, 1771. Died there, 1835. Aged 64.] 

One of the most distingnished of DaTid^s pnpils. Appalled by the 
horrors of the first Revolntion, he quitted France, and withdrew to Gkaieya ; 
tkence to MUan, where he became known to Bi»maparte, by whom he was 
ecnrntenaiftfeed and employed. He followed the army for six years, aad 
zvtnriMd to France in 1801. lliea painted several {»ctnres ecHnmemcHtitiTe 
of Napoleon's military achieyements. He enjoyed ample patronage nnder 
both the Emp<»Y)r, and the Restoration ; b«t in his lat^ years he full 
into melancholy ; and one morning his body was Ibnnd in the Seine. W& 
compositions are remarkable for boldness and fikcility of inyoition ; bmt his 
colouring is frequently exaggerated. His subjects, too, though inTariably 
treated with power, degenerate occasionally into vulgarity and theatriad 
display. His best picture is '*The Plague at Ja&." He was a man of 
cultivated mind, and passionately fo&d of music. 

lYtom. the marble in the LouTre« hy Debay Sen., 1827.] 

214u Pl^KEUB Ua^cisse GufecsT, Pamisr^ 

[Ban in Fans, im. Died at Borne, l«tS. Agfed5».J 
The son of an humble s^pkeeper, and in eariy years se3f-instmcted. 
As a paintw he was the pupil of R^ault, under whom he soon became 
distingnished for facility of execution and refined composition. He subse- 
qn^tiy studied several years in Borne. In 1822, appointed Director of the 
French Academy. He was not distinguished either Ibr design or colour ; but 
his figures are faHl of expression. His subjects chiefly mythobgical and 
elaasioal. 

X Prom the marble In the Iiouvre, by Auguste Bamont, 1831, author of the 
statue of Louis PhOii^, at VersalOea, and lately deceased.] 

215. CoMTE D'Oksat. 

[Bom in Paris, 1798. Died t3»er», ISfii Ag«d 64.] 
A man of fashion, endowed with exquisite taste and with great talent 
for the cultivation of art. He resided many years in England, where he 
influenced the taste of a portion of society, and practised sculpture and 
paiiiting as an amateur. Towards the tdose of his life he withdrew to Paris, 
asd there received an aj^intm^it in connexion with the fine arts, from his 
former friend the Emperor of France. He had engaging manners, a kind 
heart, and an open hand. Possessed of great personal beauty, he was not 
wanting in manly attributes, being al^letic, and skilled in arms and horse- 
nanship. 

{Tiua excellent work and admirable likeness i»by W. Behnes.] 
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21^ MAS£tfoiS£Li.£ FsLix £achsx. Trufk Actress. 

[fiom at Munf, in Sri^taerUad, 1821. StiU Uviag.) 
Ae danghtar (tf poor Hebrew parents. In 18S1, this famous actress 
nade lisr deb^t at the Wiefttre Molidre, in Paris, as Hermione in 
'' Andromaqiie ;" but -without giving indication of the genius sbe bas 
aibsequeatly displayed. In 1841, ^e first appeared in England, and from 
Aat time has woo. unboimded admiration, and maintained an undivided 
wimciiiiiMy both here and in F^ranee. French dramatic poetry, which ordi- 
VBaHj finds no welcome in English ears, is reconciled to our taste as it &Us 
from her lips. Her exc^enoe consists in the emphatic expression of deep 
fading and passion, in the thrilling effects which she is able to produce, 
e^wi by a whisper, and in her independent superiority oyer the traditions 
and conrentioBaiities of the stage. She is the least unnatural of French 
tragedians ; yet is not so natural as to be able altogether to conceal her 
art. The spectator never forgets tiiat an actress is bdore him ; is never 
carried away by an irresistible impulse. Badiel, great as she is, is always 
the same, even to the motion of a garment, and the raising of her hand. 
Hence, tiie impression made by a first representation is far more potent 
than any that may follow. She lacks ideality and refinement. Her tem- 
perament stands between her and her ability to inspire the spectator with 
a perfect belief in har earnestness, and in her love of the beaut^ul and good. 

{Bust by Lud^ Wichmaon. Plaster. 1844. The origiiial in possession of 
the artist.] 

217. DiAKE DE POITIEES. 

[Bom 1490. Died at Arret, in France, 1.566. Aged 67. J 
At 13, married Louia de Br4s^ O^rand S^nSehal of Normandy, who died 
in 1531. At the age of -48 ^e beeaoie the favourite mistress of Henry II. 
of France. Her influence was used, except where she was herself biassed by 
religious pr^udices, invariably for good uid commendable objects. Her 
talents were commanding, and hw beauty continued unimpaired by age. She 
was created Duchess of Yal^tinois, and her power was well appreciated 
abroad. One of her daughters by De Br6z6 married the son of the Due de 
Ouise, afterwards Due d'AumdJe. 
[A portrait of the time.] 
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218. PrPKRE CoMTEittE. Dramatist. 

[Bora at Bouen, in France, 1606. Died in Paris, 1684. Aged 79.] 
The fother of French tragedy. Educated by the Jesuits. During the early 
inrt of his career, monastic exhibitions were the only dramatic performances 
in v(^ue in France. When the French began to draw their dramatic inspiraticms 
ham ^^ain, Oomeille was the first to take real advantage of the movem«Q.t. 
He dramatized the first youthful achievement of the Cid with extraordinary 
etooess. It soon became the custom to say of anything deserving applause, 
Hhai^ < < it was as good as the Cid. " Then followed his drama of ^ ' Les Horsuoes, " 
OQoaidered a masterpiece of Frencdi tragedy, a species of composition which is 
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not to be criticized by the mles that we apply to tbe great prodnctionB of 
our own stage. * * Cinna" and ' * Polyeacte" followed, both efforts of undonbted 
genius. In 1642, elected member of the French Academy. The claims of 
Comeille npon onr regard not to be over estimated. The French drama was 
yet in the block when he took np his artist tools. Grandeur of thought^ 
elevation of sentiment, and heroism of character are wrought out in all his 
productions, which haye exercised a momentous influence upon sucoeeding 
times in France. Comeille was simple and almost rustic in his manners 
and appearance. Very proud, but very shy. Ambitious of glory, yet 
disdaining the society of the great, even up to the greatest. He had a 
commanding person, and expressive features. When he died he was poor, • 
almost to want. Napoleon had a lofty idea of Comeille's knowledge of 
government. ^* Had he lived in my time," said the Emperor, *' I should 
have taken him into my ooundL" 

[This ia from the original marble, by Caffieri. in the Com61ie Franfaise. There 
is a statue of him at Versailles done in 1836, by U. Laitie. Both are takea 
from painted portraits.] 

219. Jean de Rotkoxt. Dramatist. 

[Bom at Dreux, in France, 1609. Died there, 1650. Aged 41 .] 
One of the creators of French tragedy. To him Comeille is indebted for 
the idea of founding a tragedy upon the subject of the did — ^for it was at his 
instigation that the great master first looked to the Spanish stage far 
inspiration and guidance. Rotrou gloried in the success of Comeille, and 
generously maintained his superiority over all dramatic writers in France- 
including himself. He left liiirty-seven dramatic pieces, and many of them 
exhibit power and great felicity of language. He eigoyed a civil office in 
his native town, where he was much respected. He was cut off by an 
epidemic. 

[The original is in marble, by Caffieri. The costume is of the time of Louis XIII. ; 
but the bust must have been done from some painted portrait, as it bears the 
date of 1783, and Caffieri was not bom until 1723.] 

220. JEAif DE LA Fontaine. Poet, 

[Bom at Chftteau Thierry, in France, 1621. Died in Paris, 1695. Aged 74.] 
A great French poet ! His fables in verse, published when he was forty 
years of age, placed him at once amongst the first writers in verse that 
France had produced, and created an epoch in French literature. As a writer 
of £a,ble8 he is probably not surpassed by any writer of any country. His life 
was fiill of vicissitudes. He succeeded his Mher, as Keeper of the Boyal 
Domains at Ch&teau Thierry, but deserting both his wife and his occupa- 
pation, he went to Paris, where he formed a lasting Mendship with Moli^ 
Bacine, and Boileau. A pension saved him from starvation; and losing 
this with the £eJ1 of the Minister, Fouquet, who gave it, he was again 
rescued by the charity of Henrietta of England, daughter of Charles I., and 
wife to the Duke of Orleans. Upon the death of this princess, he was again 
fortunately provided for by Madame de Sabli^re, in whose house the poet 
lived for twenty years. In society. La Fontaine was dull, silent, and 
subject to absence of mind. In his youth he was remarkable for his 
aversion to poetry. He lies buried by the side of Moli&re, who ever regarded 
him with affection, and who discovered his genius years before it was 
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acknowledged by the world. His style is easy, spriglitly, graceful, witty, 

pointed, and inimitably naive. 

[This is from the bust in terra cotta in the Th^tre Fran^ais, by Caffieri It has 
served as the authority for that by Dessine, at Versailles, and the statue in 
the Vestibule of the Admirals, by M. Seurre, done in 1837. Unfortunately, 
none of these could hare been modelled from the life.] 

220a. Jean db la Fontatcte. Foet 

[By Auguste Dumont] 

221. MoLi^BE. Dramatist, 

[Bom in Paris, 1622. Died there, 1673. Aged 61.] 
The real name of Molidre was Jean Baptiste Poquelin. That which is 
associated with his renown was assumed when he became an actor, and 
** disgraced" his family, who cut Jean Baptiste away from the genealogical 
tree, — ^the father of Molifere being valet de chambre to Louis XIII. Like 
our own Shakspeare, Moliere was an actor as well as a writer of plays. He 
forsook the study of the law for the stage, and at the age of 24 was making 
his way in the provinces, where he produced comedies, in which he himsetf 
acted. In 1658, he returned to Paris, and by the favour of Louis XIV. 
opened the theatre of the Palais Royal. His new comedies produced there 
attracted crowds. His latest work was ** The Imaginary Invalid," brought 
out in 1673. He played the principal part himself, and during the fourth 
Tepresentation, was carried a dying man fix)m the stage. The rites of 
Christian sepulture, denied, as a matter of course, to the player, were not 
conceded to the author who had satirized hypocrisy in his well-known 
comedy of "The Hypocrite." Molidre was beloved by his contemporaries : 
he was generous and warm-hearted — ^the fnend of Cond6, Boileau, and 
Bacine. He is by &r the first writer of Comedy in modem times. His 
place is close to the side of Shakspeare, for, like the English writer, he 
successfully addresses all countries and all ages, appealing to no limited, 
local, and accidental condition of the human mind, but striking home to 
the universal and unchangeable heart of man, as it everywhere throbs. 
JBeyond the humorous fiewnilty, he possessed earnestness of feeling, and a deep 
tone of passion. He was a man of tender heart ; and of all French writers, 
he is the least French. 
[From the marble in the Louvre.] 

222. Thomas Coeneille. Dramatist. 

[Bom at Bouen, 1625. Died at Andelys, 1709. Aged 84. ] 
Younger brother of the great Comeille, with whom he lived until his death 
in brotherly affection. Inspired by his brother's success, he early devoted 
himself to dramatic composition, and, like his illustrious brother borrowed 
from Spain the materials for his earliest attempts. The labours of Thomas 
Comeille found even more approbation with contemporary audiences than 
those of Pierre ; but the majority of the younger brother's many comedies 
are now forgotten. The services rendered by Thomas to philology are 
perhaps more useful and lasting than his contributions to the drama. He 
published a supplementary Dictionary to that of the French Academy, and 
wrote other works. In his old age he lost his sight. He died honoured 
and beloved. 

[By J. J. Caffieri, 17S5. There is a copy of it at Versailles, in marhle, by M. 
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CbiDillltfiii^ dAied ISSfl. Tbc <7f4glnAl w&a taken fK>fti vn nuthpatl? pictnii; 
Tjj JouTeoett wkidi bdongod to the Coimtwa of Bouville; dsuffhtcr of Cor- 
neiUe, a cop; of ^nrhicb pipturs wo^ given tu Ui^ Comtcdii FrAU^aiAS b; 
CftffiflrLj 

223, Phiuppi: Qutnaitlt* PoeL 

[Born at FelletiiaH in Fmnftj, 1G35. Died In iVkfla, 1C8S. Agod 63. 

A lyrical iK>et of jrreat TeputAtion, and tliQ most iiuiioiifi wirtter of FrenfL 
operas lib earlieet wrks were tragediea and comedieE, but in 1670, after 
luH flection to the Enyal Acad«tDy, he allied hU ^eree to mufiijei and did 
not eerer the nnlon until he altogether tssdiev^d dramatiK^ compofiitian, H? 
fantiahed to LuUy, the lUD^ieimnf the words for his first opera, and cantLDued 
to aid that cympoeer until Lwlly*fl deaih. Towarda the dose of hifl days, 
Qninmlt, influenced hy reUgioUfl scrupleaj ceii«ed to write f^r the stage, 
F^B Ijriml p^odad.i1.^nB haTe great tendemegBr aud mt^lodiou^ sweetnessj 
and ore happily and eminently adapted to their allinnoe with the sinter Ait. 

[From A bust in term, cotto, by CaQiGd, which w&b tha modal Tor that la matblr 
placed ill the piiblic room of the 0|iBn^ at FariBt aud for oaotber la the 
Bibllotk^uc: G^)^vit!!Tc^ at F^ai&J 

324, Nicolas Boileatt, Fmt and Sattmt. 

[Bora at CroswJ, in Fra&ce, 1630. t)l&d at Parifl, iVll. Agwi ^5.] 
One of tlie illustrious writera of Lis time. His LibciurB went &r to fix the 
chjuucter aud puritj ctf the Frejiich lau^ruage^ and his sharp criticisms hare 
exercis^ e^er since bie dftjr n Btilutary iiiHuence upon the literature of Hi^ 
couutry. He ridiculed with lingular aeuteriesH the Iklae taste of bifi gai*ia- 
-^a, aud end^vour^l t^^ point out the true principle of eompuoitkiL. His 
**Art Po6tiqae'' is considered by many, as riTallinfi the *^ Ana PoStioft", 
of Homeo^. His LumorouB and henue poem of *^ Le Lutrin," written to 
illustrate his theory th*t rw epio ooght to have a slender groiuidwodt, 
aljoiilidfl in fanciful and sportive Tidt. He was the friend of Moliere, R«dne, 
and Lafentuine, und the ^reat d^nd^ was his ftatron^ A generouji luid 
diaritabie xuau, au upliolder of religion^ btit a swi>m hater of hypocriHy, 
Constant iu hj» friendBhipsif and always j«ady to forgive injuries. 

[ From a marbLCt hj Tnm^caa GiRtrdon, in tbe Louyt^, a ei^ptorbora at Trci^tfi, 
tn GhEunpag;u(^ 1630, aud died ITI&d 

2 2d. Je.4?* Eacixe, BrumatisL 

[Bom 'A La Fert^ Milon, in Frtmce, 1039. IHud tbfira, IfiSD. Aged SO.] 
Eai?ine was the Euripiiks of Fiunos, as CorneiUe was her iEschjluH* The 
firtit exoellecl in impiVS^ioned tenderness, the last in power and aublimit^- 
Comcille borrowetl fh>tn the Spanish stage ; Racine toot his inspiration froaa 
the ancients, whom he studied with ardour nd effect. He published, 
** Ph^dre^" one of hia hest tragedies, when was tliirty-etglit years old, 
but, disgusted with the enTy which he raised, he resolved to renounce the» 
theatre evier afltcrwards. He did not keep his wo d ; for seme years later, 
At the request of Madame de MaiDtcnon^ he rote Ins beautiful drama of 
** Athalie," which, it wo aid seem, was not ajipre iatod at the time. His 
Terslficalion is sweet, cxpreesiYe, and harmonious ; and his plaje ate re- 
mart able for grace and feeling* He was himself beloved for his 5impli<:ii7, 
modesty, and genuine chasraote^* He was too sensitiTc to adTcrse criticism. 
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!6. Jeak Fbait^is Rsgna£d. DramaiitL 

[Bom in Paiia^ 16U. Died at DourdAa, in Vraac^, 1709. .Aeed 54.] 
A. celebrated comio writer of Franoey and a mam of maiij adveiitures. 
Setoniing from an Italian joumey, he was taken by pirates, and lold to 
BUbvery in Algiers. Whilst there he was aentoM^ to become a Mussul- 
man, or to be burnt alive* Bansomed by the French Consul in 1681, he 
resnmed his trav^ norihwazds. In 1683, he took np his abode in Paris, 
and wrote eomedies» which became yery popular, — ^the most su co c s ufu l being 
** The Qamester," produced in 1696. Bfignard had an inexhawBtible fond of 
hnmonr. Yolturehas said that **he who is not pkased with Eegnard, 
is not entitled to admire Moli^rew" 

£In wbl^ hv J. J. Fouctn, signed and dated 1T7& There Is a copy c^ihlsliuBt 

227. Chajujs BmifeEE Dufssskt. DrMnatist* 

[Bom in Paris, 1648. Died 1724. Aged 76.] 
A yersatile genius ! A musician, a poet, » draughtsman, a gardener, and an 
ardiitect. And most improyident withal ! Was in the service (^ Louis ZIY. 
first as yalet-de-chambrey then as Inspector of the Boyal Qardens. In the 
latter ci^)acity, he was the first to introduce the English style of gardening 
into France. He enjoyed a pensi<»i ; but for an inoessideralde sum he sold 
both place and pension, and soon became penniless. Then took to writing 
for the theatre as a last resouroe for bread. Few of his plays met with, or 
deseryed, success ; but one or two hnye recognised meritk He received fresh 
favours from the lS]ing, and the Duke of Orleans oonferred upon him a 
handsome gift of money. But nothing could save Dufresny from himself. 
He fell in his age into deep poverty, and so died. 

[From the marUe by Aufirustin P^u, signed and dated 1781. A sculptor and 
professor in the Aoaaemv of Paris, and one of the best of his tima He 
died in 1809.] 

28. PsoaPEK JoLYOT DS Cbj^ulon. Dramatie Author. 

[Bom at Dijon, in France, 1674. Died in Paris, 1762. Aged 88.] 
Sfcyled the JSsakylns of France. Educated by the Jesuits, and intended for 
the law, he inmluced, in 1705, his first play, '* Idomeneus." A subsequent 
effort, Ihe taragedy of ".Rhadsanistus," placed him at once in advance of all 
fte tragic iK)ets Who lingered on the stage after Comeille and Bacine had 
qtiHted it. Disgusted, at a later period, with Oourt neglect, and the decline 
of popularity, he withdrew from the world, and passed a life of abstinence 
amidst a large number of cats and dogs, whose attachment, he said, 
eoBBoled him for man's ingratitude. In 1731, elected a member of the 
Pieneh Academy. Towards the close of his days the sun once more smiled 
upon his fortunes. He received a pension through Madame Pompadour of 
2,400 French livres ; and the King of Fiance caused his works to be printed 
at the Louvre press. As a tragic author he takes high rank. Too fond of 
desding in horrors, but all his works have warmth, energy, and varied 
action. He was proud, independttit, and aHve to his own defects. 

[ The marble bust from which this was taken was executed after a model from 
the life, by the celebrated sculptor, J. B. Lemoyne, in 1760. The marble was 
carved by J. B. Huez, in 1778, as the inscription tells us. The only notice 
of Huez, who has otteax been considered the author of the bust^ is m " Les 
Salons " of Diderot, where he is mentioned amongst the contributors to the 
exhibitions of the day, and not in complimentary terms. Lemoyne was a 
Parisian, and died in 1778. He did many busts.] 
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229, FoiLlPPE N^UTCATTLT DBSTOtTCHES. Bnrmatkt. 

fBom ftt TouiB^ in Frant^a, IgSO. Died 1754. Aged H. 
In tii youth served as & Toluntajr in tlip FrfiiLch army. Then adjoined 
tc the e^mWsy in Switzerlanfl, where hi^ leisure enabled him to folbw tie 
bent ef his fftticy^ and to imtd for the stage* HU plays were as i«>pular m 
hia diplomatic Ebill proTcd uacful. Ho found faTour ^th the Duk& of 
Orle^nSf who attached him to the miBsioa of Dubois, when that minister, In 
1717j went to London. Ilia diplomacy atill pleaded tlie Regent, who, uniiM*- 
tiinatdyi died too soon for Destouches. But the draiaatiai had been prudent; 
and upon the death of his patron, he retired with a (sufficient fortime to his 
eatate, and sought consolntion in the pumuita of agriculttu^ and phUosopbj. 
Hia playe won applause rather hy the interesting fiituations of which thej 
were full^ than by subtle develnpment of character. 

[From tho only bust of him, by P, F- Bermer, done in ITSl andfilgaod Bomiier 
waa u tnembar af the F&Ha Academy, and dl^ In 17^7-] 

230, AxLArN" B^s^ Lf Saof, I^ovelisL 

I Bom at Sorzeau, In Frjincei ICSI. Died at Boulflgne-flur-Mer, 1741. Agod 5S.] 

The author of ^* Gil Blns^' and the ** Devil on Two Sticks*" A poor malir 
notwithstanding the euceess of his noTeh, B^omin^ deaf, he used a 
speaking-trumpet in the presence of intelligent visitorB ; when other Tiaiton 
came to him he gravely put the InBtrument into his ix>cket. All immitalile 
painter of human nature, ranking with the few immort^'ils who^e ereatiocs 
app^l to all t^mea. Proud and indGpendent^ though amiahle of diapoaituon^ 
lie voted to tiie pursraita and joys of a literary life. 

231, Alexis Piuox. Poet. 

[Born at Dyon, 16S0. Died 1 773. Agad S4.1 
A wild and dissolute spirit. The author of one admirable come^jT 
** La M^tromanie,*' which may take rank with the dramatic production e of iie 
best period in Fnince, and of seven volumes of compositions which have koLf 
ceased to iiloat on the broad river of fame. Piron waa the aon of an 
Apotheeary at DljiyHf and after almost breaking his father's heart by his 
follies, he was obliged to flee his native town in consequence of the pubU- 
cation of an indecoioua efRi:jion written amidisrt thp fumes of an orgie* He 
went to Paris, and there for nine year^ lived in great indigence, supporting 
himself as a copyist* Then he took to writing for the minor theatre^ 
T?rith more or le^ euccess^ until 173S, when he produced bis maeterpiece, 
already mentioned. It secured him a pl^tce at onoe amongst the beat 
dnunatiBts of his country. In 1753, he applied for a vacant seat in t^ 
Academy^ and was refused. Be revenged himself hy composing a sutlit 
imd the foUowing epitaph :^ 

* ^ Ci-git PiroTiy qui ne fut rien, 
Faa m^me Aead^miden/^ 

**Here lies Piron — a nullity — 
Kot even an AcademichuiH." 

[This Is an admlrabla bust^ by CafGar^ dated 1775. Copiod at VoranUlBi by It 
FigaUcj 

S32, PiFREF CLAtTDE NiTFLIF DF J A ChAUSS^F, DrantattsL 
[Born in Paris^ 1B&2. Died there, 1754. Aged ^Z] 
H^ ii icigarded as the iuveutor ^i sentimental comedy in Fnm<M (Coifiid^ 
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la/rmoy<mte.) Hugh Kelly's ** False Delicacy" made the invention known 
Ir England, and Footers "Piety in Pattens" ridiculed it. I'ierre de la 
Chauss6e was a French Academician. His writings gained for bJm confiidcr- 
able £une during his life, and La Harpe ranks him amongst the authors who 
have conferred honour upon the French theatre. 
[In marble, by CaffierL 1786.] 

233. FRAJi^gois Mabie Ajlouet de Voltaire. Historian , Poetf 
and Wit. 

[Bom at Chatenay, in France, 1694. 'Died in Paris, 1778. Aged 64. J 
This extraordinary Intellect was not, as is generally supposed^ an athdtft. 
Voltaire was not destitute of the sense of moral responsibility ; and ]ie hardly 
believed in the Immortality of the soul ; but it was from hljj j^an that fell 
the startling confession that, "if God did not exist, it would be necesflary 
to invent his being." Voltaire was richly endowed. He wrote tlie hesi epic 
poem in the French language ; his tragedies, full of strength and pd^ion, 
take high rank ; his satire is cutting and inimitable, and his historical writ- 
mgs are full of life and movement. Wrapt up, however, in the philosophical 
spirit of the eighteenth century, he was ever incapable of judging jimtl j of the 
greatness of minds who had received the prejudices of less enlightened 
times. For forty years, he led a life of incessant literary action : psirt of 
that time he was forced, in consequence of his satirical writitigfi, to live ia 
England, where he became the intimate of Bolingbroke, Toknd, and 
other deists. In 1749, he visited Berlin, on the invitation cf Frederic the 
Great. Always a persevering and acrimonious enemy of ChTistiauity, he 
laughed at Revelation ; and, a sneerer at hereditary orders, he hulped largely 
to tiie overthrow of the monarchy in France. He did not live t^ witueaa the 
Bevolution ; but it is said that he lived long enough to be horrified at hia 
infidelity. It must be noted to his honour, that whilst he ridiculed all 
things in which he had no faith, he was sincere in his maintenance of tha 
rights of humanity, and in his denunciations of injustice. He was the idol 
of all who read and talked in France in his time. 

[From the marble, by Houdon, done in 1778, and signed by bini in tha Th^tre 
Fran^aia. There is a fine seated statue of Voltaire in the Th^tro Fmuc^ia by 
Houdon considered to be his cJi^-d'ctuvre as a portrait statue, and rfimiArk- 
able for the noble style in which the subject is treated. Copi^ of the soma 
bust and statue exist at Versailles.] 

233a. FEAN901S Ma-rtt. Abouet de Voltaiee. Historian^ ^oet^ 
and Wit. 
[By Pajou.] 

234. Michel Jeak SedaI^je. Dramatiat. 

[Bom in Paris, 1719. Died there, 1797. Aged 78.] 
The son of an architect. At the age of 13 relinquished, throrugh p(^verty, 
the study of architecture and became a journeyman mason. Lat^r in Ufe he 
Bet up as master mason, but he forsook his calling for litenLture and ih« 
diama. His plays are well written for stage e£fect, but are not remarkably 
for their poetic character, or correctness of style. The success cf kia play, 
*'Bachard Cceur de Lion," procured him admission into the French Academy. 
[From a marble, by Jaques Edouard Gatteaux, signed and dated ie4:!. M. 
Gatteaux is an engraver of medals as well as sculptor, and member of tho 
Institute. Bom 1788.] 
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234*. CnAEUSB Paltssot de MoKTE:jror. Dramatkt. 

[Bam at Nnncy, iu Fraacc, 1730. Died, 19U, Aged 84,] 
Cijlebmted cMeflj fof his comedy of the ^^Cenjle," i& which, by hie 
ridicule of £U>iiSAeai]f he gatt otfcacti tu the philosiiphlcal liferati of France, 
with whom he waged ciintiiiiiaL IJtemrj wsir. In iTtiO, he produced hia 
coniL^Jy of *^ Le« PhiJosapbEs ^" in 17<)4, the ** Dnnciade/' Hia work a are not 
distin^ruiBhcd by richness af invention (it copioiiAiififia of id&bs ; hut hifl sijle 
in natuTAl, i^hj and cQri'^# 
[B^ifit to come. ] 

235, Mahii: Jkanttk TAruEuyfER, CosfTEfisr. df TIaurt, 

[Brtrn At YaiicuiiltjmTs, iu t'rauce, iT-tS. GuilluCiueJ, 1793. Aged 47.] 
Of bumbk parontngi^. Quitting a convent in iWis into which fihe had 
en ter ed Hit an early a^, she worked as a milliner when fifteen years old. Shortly 
afterwards she became the mistress of the Count da Barry, a dissolute man of 
iiiabji.}]!], and by Idm wan introduced to ix)uis XV., who captivated by her 
beauty and unrestrained manners, induced the brother of the Coirnt to 
make Made iiioi Belle Vaubernier his lawfid wife. La Comtesse du Barry^ 
refuel ved at V'ersUriLles, soon acquired an ascendancy over the licentious 
momirch and his? cnttrt* She exercised supreme sway, and held in her 
httndiS the power of life and death— promotion and disgrace. Her extra- 
vagimce was bcmndkEis. At the death of Louis in 1774, she was shut up in 
& convent, where she became religious. Released from her imprisonment by 
Louts XVl.^ she conducted herself with decorum, but too late for aiiy 
earthly happineH!f she might derive from repentance. In 1793, the reyolu; 
tiLmiii^tti t^jiA bur Ufe because she had devoted it to the service of the Royij 
fiimily^ for wbi>tn, it would appear, she had sM her diamonds. She was 
inui'h pitied at the soafHtld, where she betrayed great want of courage. 

tFrom the in jtrbl* in tb«. Louvre, bv Pujou. . A very bbantiftil work delbiti^ 
cb i^ll c LJU ami full or life and softness. It is signed and dated 1772. The bMt 
at. VcrBailltis la ii rojietition, dated 1773.] 
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236* Michel :de Mont.u:gne. E^ayisl, 

[Bom fit tbe Castle of Montaigne, in Perigord, France, 1533. Died at Perigofd, 
1592. Aged 59.] 
An original and most eogaging writer. His essays consist cliie^ either of 
perBOTial narrative, or of disquisitions upon his individual nature. His reason- 
ing acute and philofti>phit';il, his manner, if one may so call it, grotesque, and 
naive. His deseriptioTia oC persons, events, and places full of life and exquisite 
drawing. A favourite aiitbot -^Ip^ith al^ lovers of sterling tiiought, lucid style, and 
qkiaint reflection. He lived during a time of religious conflict, but willked 
quietly and nnwntbed thiioiigh the fine, blessed tvith phifosd^hic xJdHk. 
He tm veiled in 15 SO, visited SWitzerhkhd and Vehicfe "i^hich he hfed li 
huhg«r to M^e," ahd settled for t tiltie ift Itoliid. He sfeid "kte ttJiild itot ^ 
out lof his vrsuy, Ibr be bad no wiay to gO." Oh hife return, teiected ytA,y6\ rf 
Bordehttx, though he told the electors hi6 had " hwther pady-slpLfit, ittmt>iT, 
dUigeiicej iior experience. " Elected fot ft aecoiid tiihe to ttie i^fficej hfever- 
thelc^. A man of great hioritl Colii'dge, And wilM ih hi& fWeActehiJiS. 
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237. Jacqites ArairsTE DE Thotj. Minister of State and Historian, 

[Born in Paris 165S, Died 1617. Aged 64.] 
tfnder Henry III. of Prance, De Thou discharged the duties of several 
offices with eminent ability and credit ; and in 1581, was appointed one of 
the commissioners, sent to quiet the disturbances in GFuyenne. In 1688, he 
was nominated Councillor of State, and in the following years proceeded to 
Germany and Italy on a diplomatic mission. On the death of Henry III. 
lie received the confidence of Henry IV., and was enlf loyed, with others, to 
digest the articles set forth in the celebrated Edict of Nantes in 1598. In 
1591, he commenced his great history of his own times ; and, in 1-604, 
published the first eighteen books. After the death of Henry IV., he served 
for a time as one of the Directors of Finance in Sully's place, but soon 
retired, disappointed and vexed ; and closed his days in the completion of 
his magnificent historical labours, and in the practice of piety. De Thou 
^ras deeply read in men, and learned in human dealings ; grave and severely 
simple. His mighty work was written in 138 books, in the purest Latin, 
and is one of the world's {monuments of industry, intelligence, and know- 
ledge. He also wrote Lalaii verses. 

[From the marble in the Louvre, by Barthdlemi Prieur. The head is in white 
marble, and the body in porphyry to imitate his robe.] 

238. "Bitst BESCAtiTES. Matkematidan and Metaphysician, 

[Bom at Touraine, in France, 1596. Died at Stockholm, in Sweden, 1660. Aged 54.] ' 
Shares with Bacon the title of Father of Modem Philosophy. All the meto- 
phy^<^ writers follow him, as the men pf the physical sciences follow Baooa%- 
He was only three and twenty when, whilst with his regiment on the Danube^ 
he determined to reform philosophy. To do so^ he resolved to efface from his 
mind all that he had learnt, and to admit nothing that could not be demon- 
strated by reason and experience. With him, oonsciousneiss was the sole hoiiSf 
mathematics ike sole method^ of certainty. He substituted the phUo" 
Sophy of reason for that of authority. His genius for the great sciences, and 
his superiority over the majority of his contemporaries in scientific ao- 
quirements, were remarkable. He first applied algebra to geometry; 
he likewise made observations on the decline of the magnetic needle, pat 
forward the true theory of the rainbow, and brought the science of optics 
within the domain of mathematics. His influence over his age was great, 
though his writings involved him in controversies. But he was timid 
as a man. He wrote a book on astronomy, but destroyed it on learning 
tlie fate of Galileo. He was the first great master of French prose. It is 
said of him, that he began by doubting everything, and ended by believe 
ug that he had left nothing unexplained. 

230. Antoine Akkattld. Theologian and Controveraialist, 

[Bom in Paris, 1612. Died at Brusseie, 1694. Aged 82.] 
A learned and fierce polemic, whose consistency was as perfect as his 
spirit was bitter, and whose defiance of conflict and danger was as insolent as 
lua private life was blameless. His happiness consisted in spiritual warfiire. 
fi^ established himself spokesman of the Jansenists. When he was ten years 
^^ he was hesu-d to say to Cardinal Perron, ** With this pen I, like you, wiJl 
■Write against the Huguenots." He commeneed the labours of his life by an 
tttadc upon the Jesuits. Taking active part in all the angry discussion 
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re^pectin^r graco, he pulilialiod two '* Apdlogica ** in fkrOTit of Janfieniufl, "qrliidi 
dr&w npoD him tke ceimurG of the Borbonne, and compelled him to retiri^ to Port 
RfiyaL, wljere he ramnjiied for the apofe of iwelvs jearH. Rtinmijjg to V&ns 
hi IfiGS, he jsluiiijGd immedj^t^ly iuto the secLliing waters of coutro verify ,, anrl 
'WM aga.hi forctal into exile* Fiiteen jtifw-s afterwajtU, we find him^ an 
fuiiouit a^ evtr^ atta<Jtiug the doetrine of M/iIebranuhe reapeotiiij^^ tho grai.* 
&t]d vihiloti of God. At hk own requ^^t, his uiudi-agitatcd iLisirt, after it 
liod ceABed to huat, w^ eent to be d^po^ited ia the Fort Eojal. Forty -eight 
volumes remain to attest the inttnBity of his reUgioua preJudiceE, the ileptli 
and extent of his learning^ hifl violent love of wrangling^ and his 
restless and unwearied industry. We aigh over the waste of ^jower and 
the misuse of fine material. 

240, S^BASTiE3f 3^ Prestre dh Yatjuan, Engineer. 

[Bom at St -Ij^er do Fouchci^t, in Bm^piiidy. 1633- Died ITOT. Aged 74-] 
Of poor parents, but well deacendetl. At the age of seventeen, enter^ ttue 
army of Conddj in S|jain, then fightiug n^ainBt Franeen TaU&n prisoner in 
] G53, he went over to the French army, and received his comtoission sa 
lieutenant of engineers. Ilia risse wa« &n rapid as his services wore great. 
At the age of twenty -five, be conducted the sieges &f Gravelines, Ypres, aod 
Ihidenarde, He gave the most valuable help in all the campaigns of 
Holhmd ajjd Flanders, fi^om 1067 to 1703; and in 1703 waa created Marsha! 
of Fraiiec. His contributions to tho smence of fortification have celebrated 
hia name. He was not only a gr^at builder, but a shrewd observeTj and 
knew Letter than any of his contemporaries how to avail hin^f^elf^ whether in 
defbace, or in attack, of the circumstances by whieh he wa^ smrounded, and 
of the opportunities and conditions of his time. To him we owe the system 
of parallel lines, which he introduced before the city of Maestricht. At the 
aege of PMlisbonrg, he invented the *' tir a ricochet," in which the b^^ 
making a series of bounds, strikes several times along works against which 
it is directed. He also invented the inusket, in which the match serred 
in Heu of the cover to the jjan. He afterwards armed the musket with the 
bayonet. He vastly improved the system of innudationSj that tiio^ xaxhl 
element of eelf-defoic^* His engineering appliances during his long and 
indefatigable eervice were jnexiiaiiatihle. It is affirmed on authority, that 
Le repairetl three hundred old fortresses, constructed thirty-three new 
■works, conducted fifty -three sieges^ and was present at a hundred and 
forty severe engagements. He also left behind him twelve folio volumes on 
StrategcticSy entitled *'ldle Hours.'* Yauban was beloved by the fujldiery, 
for whoso safety he was always careful. His humanity is otherwise known 
by his endeavour to procure from tho king, his master^ the restonvtion of 
the Edict of Kantea. To that king he was deeply attojched ; although to 
him, as well as to every other man, he was blunt in the eipression of what 
he "believed to be truths — straightforward and manly. He haa been called 
the prince of engincersj and the best of subjects. 

241. Joseph Pittos" de Touknefoet, BoiamsL 

[Bf^m nt Aix, in Provence, Iflfle, Diod Itm. Aged 53.] 

Educated by the Jesuits, and intended originally for the Church ; hui 

npon the death of his father he made several botanical excursions, and 

finally devoted his days to the prosecution, of his darling pursuit. He 

Viflit^ Englandj Spaiuj and Hollands Toumefort did much tx^wards tbft 
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foundation of a scientific botany. His special service was in distinguishing 
plants from one another, and in preparing them by classification for the 
handling of the more philosophic student. Like the other botanists of 
his time, he had his own system of classification. He was one of the first 
thinkers upon the geographical distribution of plants. In 1700, he pursued 
his inquiries in the Levant, whence he brought home, after protracted and 
perilous wandering, no fewer than 1356 new plants. He published his 
" Travels in the Levant " upon his return to France. 

242. Chakles Rollin. Historian, 

LBom in Paris, 1661. Died 1741. Aged 80.] 
The son of a cutler, and himself intended for that trade ; but rescued 
to learning and literature by a Benedictine monk who placed him at the 
College of Plessis. His studies were eminently successful. After holding 
many high scholastic appointments in France, he was obliged to resign, in 
1720, the Rectorship of the College of Plessis, where he had been brought up, 
in consequence of the religious troubles of the time, he being suspected of 
favouring the Jansenists. From 1720 imtil his death, occupied in literary 
labours. His ** Ancient History" appeared at intervals, from 1730 to 1738. 
Its simple style and moral tendency are more to be admired than the exactness 
of its narrative and the discernment of its author. The other writings of Rollin 
improved the taste of his age, and certainly strengthened its moral tone. 
As Rector of the University he revived the study of Greek, and gave pro- 
minence to the cultivation of French. He corresponded with Frederic 
the Great, Rousseau, and Voltaire, without deriving injury from their 
acquaintance : for all his contemporaries describe him as singularly vij'tuous 
and pious. 

243. Jean Baptiste Rousseau. Lyric Foet 

[Bom in Paris, 1669. Died at Brussels, 1741. Aged 72.] 
A lyric poet of great celebrity in France, but many of his compositions 
defaced by scurrility and indecency. He was the son of a shoelnaker, 
but he received a good education, and at an early age, gave sign of his 
poetic genius. In his nineteenth year, appointed page to the French ambas- 
sador at the court of Denmark ; and subsequently attached as Secretary to 
the Embassy in England. In 1712, he fell into disfavour, and was banished 
firom France for writing libellous verses, which, to the last moment of his 
life, he declared were the production of some enemy, who had designed 
Ws ruin. Retiring to Vienna, he found favour with Prince Eugene. The 
odes of Jean Baptiste Rousseau are not surpassed, if they are equalled, in 
the French language ; his lyrics are elegant and harmonious, and his 
epigrammatic skill is perfect. His later productions, however, exhibit a 
lamentable falling oflF from the early excellence by which he won his fame. 
[In marble, by Cafficri. No date.] 

244. Rjgxj^ Antoine Ferchault de R^aumue. Chemist and 

Naturalist. 
[Bom at Rochelle, in France, 1683. Died at Maine, in Franco, 1757. Aged 74.] 

The discoverer, in his own country, of the art of making steel, till then 
imported into France. The thermometer which he adjusted, and which is 
named after him, is chiefly used on the continent. His life spent in. the 
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service of science, and in the cIom purBtut of truth. Entomology was, 
however, his fayourite study ; and he contributed a most interesting memoir 
towards the history of insects. He died from the effects of a fiill from 
his horse, 

245. Geobqes Louis Le Clekc, Comte pe Buffoit. J^aturalid. 

[Bom at Montbard, in France, 1707. Died in Paris, 1788. Ag<ed 81.] 
This great naturalist commenced his scientific career at the age of 25, and 
his study at Montbard was called by Prince Henry of Prussia "the cradle d 
Natural History. " Shortly afterwards appointed Xntendant to the Jardin da 
Plantes at Paris, where he projected his theory of the classification of animals, 
and assisted by Daubenton and IjacSpede, wrote the great work which has 
immortalized his name. He was more or less dissimilar to Linnaeus in the spirit 
and in the detail of his undertaking. Buffon's object is to write a natural iasi/arf 
of each animal ; that of Linn^us to express its peculiar and distinctiTe character 
in the fewest possible words. Linneeus gives classical names to the objects he 
describes. Buffon names his animals in French. Buffon's style is luminous 
and elevated, and at times approaches the character of blank verse. He 
is one of the founders of ethnological science, and as a writer on ethnology 
gave great prominence to the history of man as an Animal. He vas sensual, 
vain, and in religious matters hypocritical. 

[The origiQal bust, which is in the Louvtb, is inscribed— "By Pajou, sculpteur 

du Roy, professeur de son Acaddmie de peinture et de sculpture, 1773.*' P^o^ 

died in 1809.] 

245a. Geobges Louis Le Clebc, Comte be Bufpobt. Naturalist 

[By J. Debay.] 

246. Charles Linn^, known by his Latin name Linn-ETJS. Botanist. 
[Bom at Roeshult, in Sweden, 1707. Died at Upsal, in Sweden, 1778. Aged 71.] 

A botanist, even at school, where he neglected his books in order to collect 
plants in the fields. His falser, in despair, ai^rentieed him to a shoemaker. 
With eight pounds in his pocket, he went to Upsal, to study for the 
medical profession. Here he was appointed botanical lecturer in the 
Uniyersity. Thence he was da^tched to Lapland on a botanical expedition, 
and it is said he travelled 3, 500 miles with no more than ten pounds. Finally i 
became Professor of Medicine at Upsal, and Superintendent of the Botaniad ^ 
Gardens. Published, besides his great Byatema NcUurcB, many works 
pn natural history, and a book on Materia Medica and nosology. He 
invented a new system of classification, founded upon the sexes (^ plants, 
which reigned in the sdenoe till superseded by the natural system of Juasien. 
In person below the middle height, strong, and muscular. His head large; 
his look ardent and piercing ; his features agreeable and animated. Vanity his 
greatest foible ; yet few men have shown greater boldness, zeal, and activity, 
in the pursuit of science. His love of nature seemed a religious devotion of 
the heart. His library and herbanum were purchased for lOOOZ. by Sir 
James Edward Smith, and are now in the possession of the Linneean Society 
of London. 

247. Jeax Jacques Hoxtsseatj. Philosopher and Writer, 

[Bom at Geneva, 1712. Died at Ermenonville, in France, 1778. Aged 66-1 
This singular and morally-distempered man, was endowed by nature witl 
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a warm imagination, a teeming fimcy, and ardent feeling ; but his whole 
nature was imhinged by the absence of conscientioiisness and directing 
principle. He was not only self-loving aqd vain, but ^elf-e^grossed. His 
ea^ly life was passed in reading romances, and in the loose i^idulgence of his 
w^ajmesses and passions. Tet his pen was ^ potent oi^e, and, even more 
t^Min that of Voltaire, helped to bring about the Beyolution in France, and 
fix i^ social bl^phemies. Whilst Yoltaire, with his bright and sharpened 
wit, cq|i away the cable that held religion to its moorings, Kousseau pene- 
t^ted Mi the households of men, inyaded their tosides, and poisoned their 
nearts. His writings were new, fi^inating, i^nd eloquent ; aboundin^f in 
hi^iy-lf^ought descripticos of nature, and in what seemed g^^iuine bi;rstis of 
passion, ffis philosophy attributed all vices to ciyilization, to the existence 
of property, and to the tyranny of governments. His career was as dis- 
gracefa} to himself, as his work§ proved detrimental to the happiness of 
others. He committed frequent thefts in his youth, and behaved wi{h 
in£unous ingratitude towards his benefactress, Madame de Warens, who 
aaved him from threat^enod starvation ; yet was left by him to starve in later 
days, when the condition ^n life of both had changed. With all his profound 
tentimex^ Bonaseai| was a cold-blooded and cruel man. He was a subtle, 
iadfipeodent, and original inquirer. 

[From the bronze in the Louvre which bears the name of Houdon, 1778. The 
treatment is in the antique manner. The drapery is a mantle, and the head 
is bound with a ^llet. Thiisi bust has an especial interest^ from its having 
been executed from t^ cast taken after death by Houdon, who was sent for to 
Ermenbnville immediately after the decease of Rousseau, by M. de Girardin, 
with whom he lived. The original cast still exists, and shows its genuine- 
ness by the scar on the forehead, caused by Rousseau's falling from his 
chair ; az^ aociddut which gave rise to the report that he b(^d shot him- 
self.] 

247*. Je^n Dabgbt. Chemist and Physician. 

[Bom at Douazit^ in France, 1725. Died in Pans, 1801. Aged 76.] 
Dispiherited by his &ther for preferring the study of natural philosophy 
to that of jurisprudence ; but befriended by Montesquieu, who appointed 
him tutor to his sons. His great discovery was the composition of porcelain. 
He artificially formed from minerals, found in France, the earth of which 
iwrcelain is made, and which exists in a natural state in Saxony, where the 
Uw forb^e its exportation. The first to extract gelatine from bones, and 
8oda from t&e s,ea wa|ier. Director of the Goblins and of the Sdvres 
m^u^ustories. 
[l^ust tocome.] 

?48, Je^jt Pij:rrb Df^akei., Man of Science. 

[Bom at Nicorps, in France, 1730. Pied 1816. Aged 86.] 
In 1752, Ihihamel visited the mines of the Pyrenees, and of various 
parts of Germany, in order to collect information, his object being to 
establish a School of Mines in his own country. But he had to wait 
twenty years for the realization of his idea. As soon as it was carried out, 
he received the appointment of Professor of Agricultare and Metallurgy. 
He was a true practical philosopher, and his inventions and discoveries 
were all of the highest use in the branch of science to the development of 
which his life-long exertions had been directed. 
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249. Joseph Louis Laosange. Astronomer, 

[Bom at Turin, in Italy, 1736. Died in PariB, 1818. Aged 77. J 
At the age of 19, was Professor of Mathematics at the College of Tarm. 
Appointed successor to Enler when the latter was removed from Berlin. 
Subsequently settled in Paris, where he became one of the Directors of the 
Mint, and Professor in the Polytechnic school. In 1793, when all foreigners 
were ordered to leave France, he was permitted to remain. His important 
labours contributed largely to the advancement of mathematics and 
astronomy, agitatiixg most of the problems which Laplace subsequently 
treated with such success. Delicate in health, h*e led a temperate life ; and 
in society he was reserved and contemplative. Neither great fiime nor high 
honour impaired his modesty. One of the Encyclopedists. 

250. Jean FfiANgois Galattp de la P^eouse. Navigaior, 

[Bom at Albi, in France, 1741. Died about 1788. ] 
At an early age entered the naval service of his country, and in 1782 
commanded tiie successful attempt to destroy the K^glish settlement at 
Hudson's Bay : an attack in which he displayed great humanity towards 
the foe. In 1785, he quitted France with two small frigates on a voyage of 
discovery. He visited the coac^ts of Tartary, Japan, and New Holland ; in 
1787, he sent home one of his officers with an account of his expedition ; 
and in 1 788, he quitted Botany Bay. No further intelligence was ever received 
of him or of any of his crew. He probably perished on one of the Vanikors 
islands. 

250*. Marie- Jean- Antoine Nicolas Cae]6tat, Mabquis de Co2f- 
DOECET. Mathematician and Philosopher, 
[Bom in Picardy, Franco, 1743. Died at Clamart, in France, 17»4. Aged 51.] 
One of the original thinkers of the eighteenth century, and the biographer 
of Voltaire. Cold and reserved in his manner, but his feelings warm and 
enthusiastic. D'Alembert called him **a volcano covered with snow." 
Another writer has said that goodness was so sweetly expressed in his 
eyes, that had he proved dishonest, -he would have been more to blame 
than any other man. He earned and still retains the name of the ' * virtuous 
Condoroet." His scientific attainments caused him to be elected Secretary to 
the Academy of Sciences at an early age. His works, which are in 21 
vols., were collected by Cabanis and Qarat. The work on which his fame 
will rest is the EsquiMe d^un tableau Historique des progr^s de U esprit 
ffvmaint where, for the first time, the idea of Progress as a law of 
Humanity was scientifically expounded. Condorcet believed in the indefinite 
perfectibility of man as the result of this law of progress. In 1 791, inflamed 
with the zeal which he had helped to kindle for liberty, and the overthrow 
of inveterate abuses, he became a member of the National Assembly, but 
not proving violent enough for his colleagues, was forced to secrete him- 
self in the house of a friend. Death being pronounced against all who 
should harbour proscribed persons, Condorcet voluntarily quitted his 
sanctuary in disguise ; but was detected in the village of Clermont, and 
tlirown into prison. He swallowed poison, and was found dead on the 
following morning. In action, Condorcet wanted moral courage. 
[ Bust to come.] 
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251. Jacques feiENNE Montgolflek. Aeronaut ^ and Invetitor of 
Balloons, 

[Boru at Vidalou-lte-Aunonai, in France, 1745. Died at Serrifercs, in France, 1799. 

Aged 54.] 

The son of a paper-maker. Was led by reading the philosophical writings 
of Priestley to conceive the idea of employing gas, lighter than the atmo- 
sphere, as a means of ascending through the air. His first experiment was 
made at Aunonai in 1783, and with such success that he repeated it the 
same year in Paris, and again at Versailles before the Court. Montgolfier 
was rewarded for his invention by admission to the Academy of Sciences, the 
oordon of St. Michel, and a pension of 2000 livres. 

251*. Gasfab Monge. Oeometrician, 

[Bom at Beaun^, in France, 1746. Died in Paris, 1818. Aged 72.] 
Inventor of descriptive geometry, and one of the founders of the Poly- 
technic School at Paris. During the Revolution elected Minister of Marine ; 
but soon resigning, took a personally active part in the equipment of the 
army for war. Under Napoleon, visited Egypt, where his investigations of 
architectural remains were incessant. His whole life devoted to science ; and 
his work on the history of Mathematics testifies to his deep spirit of research. 
An impartial writer, but a praiser of few. 
[Bust to come.] 

252. DoMiNiauE Denon. Egyptian Traveller. 

[Bom at Chalons-6ur-Saone, in France, 1747. Died in Paris, 1826. Aged 78.] 
Brought up to the law, he neglected his profession for the fine arts. 
Found fovour with Louis XV. and his successor. Fulfilled several diplomatic 
appointments with great success. In 1787, became a member of the Academy 
of Painters. Employed by Bobespierre to design the new republican official 
costumes. Accompanied the French expedition to Egypt; of which one 
result was his interesting and magnificent work, published at the public 
expense, '^Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, during the campaigns of 
G^eral Buonaparte." This work first brought the wonderful remains of 
ancient Egyptiiui art distinctly before our eyes. Subsequently appointed, by 
Napoleon, Director-General of Museums, and mainly organized in Paris the 
admirable collection which for a time constituted the richest treasury of art 
ever known in Europe. At the Restoration, Denon lost his office, and 
devoted his leisure to the arrangement of his own museum. He was an 
ardent lover of the fine arts, possessed an elegant taste and liberal mind. 
[From the marble in the Louvre, by M. Marin. 1827.] 

2o2*. Claude Louis BEEinoLLET. Chemist. 

[Bom at Talloire, in 8avoy, 1748. Died at Arcueil, iu France, 1822. Aged 74.] 
After studying at Turin, went to Paris. There elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and Professor of Chemistry to the Normal and 
Polytechnic Schools. During the first wars of the Revolution employed in 
making gunpowder, and converting iron into steel. With Monge, the 
geometrician, accompanied the French army to Italy and Egypt in order to 
direct the removal of the plundered works of art. The friendship of 
these two philosophers, their calmness in pursuing science amidst danger, 
their courage and kindness to the soldiers, won for them the admiration 
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of Iho ^holo »rmy, BetthoUei diaaoTefod th^ bkadbing properties of 
ehlonae} and the art of fixinf^ the culour of djea- AUa asaiEiieil in thfl! 
sctabUahmetit of a ugw chi^uical iiojneiiclBtiir&. GBaeruu^ ilisiuber^ta^ 
h«n>k } Mid Uis modesty equdl to his merit. 
[IkLit tocainflrj 

253 p AjrroT^n L.irRE>'T de Jufii^rEir, Botmmt. 

[Bom nt Lyuna, 174 si. Died iu Purla, l^illsi. Agftd SS.] 
One of JV c^U^brattid &,mily of botj^nUtB ; hU uncle Boroard^ wko diad ll 
1777r having 1>eon ouo tif tho forDiutiirt butanititjj of hia ago. His ipMl 
feuioDs irtirk, founded upoji hia um^k's great UbourSj ttws **Thfi Yari«tioeof 
Pliuits, armtigeil acconiing t<j their Natural OrdeTp" Hk whole soieuti^ 
life was spent in au endeavour tu aaoGrtiiia the natuml reUitio»9 of pliuit^ 
anil, by iho aid of fresh diauoverieB^ to justify and complete the iiystem li^ 
Vpheld. 

[Bom at Beamnnut, in France, 1T4&. Dlud in rarls, 183*7. Ag^d 78.] 
A greitt geometriciflii aud physical ft«tn>notijer. To him Tve owe tho 
Theory of PnohabilitioB, and the N^l/idai' H f^pftthtmU^ He aUy pr*;i)«red 
the way for the Theory of Tides. lie distoToi^d the exietone* of m 
in 'Variable plane in the ^lar eystem. Invoutcd a tkenuonjeter. His greM 
work, M^t\inhitie c^hMty introduced to the English by Miu. Somcrville in 
her '^Mf^ohaniHm of the Heavens," ifi bo complete that no alterations uf 
importauce have Ijeen made by Hiibsequent dis<^overy. 
(BuHt tot^omo.! 

jS^p JeA2T AXTOUTE CnlPTAL. CAfJJwV^. 

[Bom [it STciBiiret^ in rmnce, 1740. Lied La PuixJi* 1®32- Ajj^ TSJ 
Ab a chendgt emicieut for making tha Bcieaoa subservient to i^€ n^ai of 
maunfactore. In 1S00| e)eet4Ml MimBier of ^tate. In l&Q2j presented to I 
the Stat£ a eohe^mi} for education which embodied Napoleon's edufstioQal 
uteaanrea. Curious to gay, tho ifchf^me betrtiyed a distrn^t of genEral , 
edm^tlon altogL'ther;, and an anxiety to train up youth m the intereat tif ' 
ika government. Au able etateaman, but iu science a prawtic*! philosoi^er, 
rather than a brilliant iliiiCOTerer. 

?5d. UKr.y.iUP Gekmaix ^riEa^NB LicirfeDH, CoiiTH de xa Yule 

[^qm Srt Agen, ipa France, 17^6. Ditid at EpUiay, In Fnmi^ iS25. Affod 00. J 
Wben young, in tlje army ; but quitted it for the »tudy of Natural History* 
The feiToiite pupil of Buffori, who ubttdned for bim the appointment of Curator 
to the king, and selected !nm to continue \Aii Natural History, His works 
display profoiuid reeeaich, and aro elegantly written. A courteous and 
kind-boaried man. 

235'. AJJiomB Isaac Stlybstuk, Babox de Sact. OrienialkL 

fBom in Parlfl, 175a. DiDdtherBi 1S3S. Aged 80. J 

One of th« grBtatasi of modem Bngnista, be made himself mastort not 

only of all the dassical and modem languages of Eunqjo, but of many of the 

lau^^^uu^s of the Eo^t^ His indnstry was remarkable, in 1806, he vas 

appoints Frtifessor of Feisian. Ijl I^IO^ he puUiahed an Arabic grammv^ 
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In 1833, he was rauad to the peerage^ imd made keepor of ihe Oriantal 
MS8. in ike king's library. De Saey was ihfi chief founder and first Fresi- 
d«it of the Asiatie Soeiety in Paris, and besides extending in his country 
the knowledge of every branch of Oriental literature, he caused professor- 
ships of Chinese, Sanskrit, and Hindostani to be established in Paris. He 
left behind him a magnificent library. 
[Bust to coooe.] 

25^. Geob&es LiopoiD Ch^tien Fbj^d^eio D4.gobebt Citviek. 

[Bom at MontbeliArd, in France, 1769. Died in Paris, 1882. Aged 63.] 
At an early age displayed a taste for drawing and natural history, 
and an extraordinarily retentive memory. After the Beign of Terror, 
invited to Paris, where he prepared his *' Tabular Arrangement of the 
Natural History of Animals," which has served as the basis for all subse- 
quent works on zoological classification. Shortly afterwards commenced the 
^rmaUon of his celebrated collection for the study of comparative anatomy. 
Sis greatest work, ** The Animal kingdom distributed according to its 
Oigaimution," has been the foundation of all zoological studies since his time. 
jPoisessed of great administrative capacity. Famous for his discoveries 
I^Qiong fossil animals^ iuid by these rendered invaluable services to geology. 
W^smade Councillor of State, by Napoleon. In 1S31, raised to the peerage. 
Sis writings very attractive. His mind active and ^terprising, yet sound 
and methodical. Unlike Buffon, he considered system indispensable in the 
}|ives|dgatio])0 of physiology. Solicitous for the diffusion of knowledge. A 
good as well as great man. Unimpeachable in all the relations of sooial life. 

356». Jeak Lb Bo^d D'Alehbbet. Mathematician and Philo8oph€i\ 

[Bom in Paris. 1717. Died there, 1788. Aged 66.] 
When an infimt exposed in the church of Le Bond, from which he is 
named. Nursed in obscurity by the wife of a glazier ; educated at the 
College of Mazarin. Evinced astounding precocity and a decided inclina- 
tion for mathematical studies. At the age of twenty-four gave proof of his 
great maliiematical knowledge, and gained admission into the Academy 
of Sciences. Memorable for his connexiim with the great French work 
-'L'E^oyclopddie," to whidi he ocmtributed many articles, and its excellent 
preliminary discourse. In 1772, appointed Secretary to the French 
.4i^emy, The author of many celebrated works on his favourite science, 
ia. which he was an undoubted discoverer. He was the friend of the 
^press Catharine of Uussia, and of Frederic the Great of Prussia. In 
tile war which in his time was carried on against the church, he took his 
pl^ce 1^ the side of his friends Diderot, Voltaire, Gfrimm, and D'Holbach. 
[Bust to come.] 

256**. AxEXANBBE Louis Joseph, Mabquis de Labobde. Soldier , 
Traveller^ and Educator, 

[Bom in Paris, 1774. Died there, 1842. Aged 68.3 

At the breaking out of the French Revolution, entered the Austrian 

service, in which he remained nine years. After the treaty of Campo Tormio, 

revisited his native city, prosecuted the study of literature and the arts, and 

attached himself to Napoleon and the Imperial family. Then travelled 
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tbrcjtngti Englanti, Hollawl, ' and f^pain ; aooonipaniefl Napoleon to the Ust- 
tkftmed c^inntiy, and went with the Emperor aJao to AustrJA hi ISIO. Htf 
held many itopctrtaot officea during Dacjtiaparte^s liie, and formed odo of ihi 
Kmba^^f appointed to deiiiand the h^nd of Marm Louisa, Aik^r the Beflton* 
tion the influence of Lalxjrde oeaji^ed ; his tisefultieas, how^ever, con tinned, 
for he took great pains to introduce into Fratit?e the Laucawterian i^jstem « 
edncation for poor children. In lS'22j he waa elected Deputy for Pajris ; 
in ISSOj fligne^l, with 220 other Depmtiia, the protest again^ the ordini^tion 
of Charlee X* He wmt again deputy under Louis Philippe. Lalxirde wasi 
trareller in the East m well ajs in the West : on accomplished man, and u 
eloquent speaker. He wrote many works having r^erenoe to hia trarela aoi 
to hi;} educational ifbiecis, 
[ Bust bo comti.] 

206***. Gay LrssAC IVendi Chemist 

[Bom 1778. Died 1860. Aged 72.] ^ 

A leoding discoverer in Chemistry whilst the science was advandng with 
ibo most rapid steps and surprising disclosures. Of a spirit exact and large 
to reason out abstruse principles, subtly curious to hunt on the track of new 
marvel and patient and inyentive to repeat, vary, and heap experiments, 
hie long I ife of laltour might well leave a name memorable to his own scienoe, 
and to the art^i which it enlightens and aids. In 1816, he was appointed 
Profeatior of Chcmiatry in the Polytechnic School He was one of those who 
do not f^hrink from personal peril in enlarging the domain of scienoe. In 
1B04, at the desire of the French government, he ascended in a balloon in 
order to ascertain by experiment, whether the magnetic force suffers percep- 
tible diminuiion at great elevations, and found no appreciable diminution up 
to the elevation of 13,124 feet. Simple, modest, gentle, firm, open anl 
upri^lit^ an uneHangeable friend, and a sound patriot : — he carried into iLL 
the relations of life tlic ardour of truth which animated his scientific 
reeenxehc^. ■ 

256*"V Cjiailles :N^odiee. Writer. " 

[Bom at Bcsan^n, in France, 1780. Died, 1844. Aged 64.] 
One of the cointrilmtors to the "Biographic Universelle," and an able 
writer on many subjects. He published a dictionary of words which naturall j 
represent by their eonnd the action signified : and this work became at onc^ 
by order of the government, a class-book in all the public schools. He alt-j 
wrote infitnactive works on flowers and insects. In 1800, there appeart-l 
from bis pen a poem called "Napoleone," for which he suffered imprisonment, 
A writer for the Jmim^l des DSbcUa newspaper ; subsequently conducted thi; 
Quotidknji^. In 1834, a member of the French Academy. He had great | 
rapidity in composition, and published many writings ; amongst' them several i 
novehi. As a writer his style is pure ; he was hostile to innovations in I 
language* He has been accused of political tergiversation : and of being j 
little scrupulous in the way of pushing his interests, and forcing a repu- 
tation, 

[I3ust to connjj 
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SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN. 
257. PiEEEE DE Terrail, Seigneur de Bayabd. Wai-rior, 

j [Bom near Grenoble, in France, 1476. Died, 1624. Aged 48.] 

I The ** Chevalier sans peur et Sana reproche." A true knight and gen- 

[ tieman. His earliest renown won at the tourney. At the age of eighteen, 

I entered active service, which he did not quit until his death in Italy, where 

I he fell, as he desired, by the weapon of the foe on the field of battle. Spotless 

in character, intrepid, generous, self-denying, and the very soul of honour. 

He enjoyed the respect and admiration of his country's enemies, and by his 

, own countrymen he was idolized. After the battle of Marignan, his King, 

! Francis I., one of the bravest men of his age, desired to receive the order of 

I knighthood from the hands of Bayard. The ceremony over, Bayard addressed 

I his sword, vowing to regard it thenceforward as a sacred relic, never to be 

. drawn except against Turks, Saracens, and Moors. The body of Bayard was 

, embalmed by fiie foe and restored to the French for honourable burial, at 

I Grenoble. 

j2o8. Gaston de Foix. Warrior, 

I [Bom 1489. Died at Ravenna, in Italy, 1512. Aged 23.] 

The nephew of Louis XII. of France. Succeeded the Duke of Longueville 
in the command of the army in Italy, where his prodigies of valour and 
daring exploits gained him tibe name of the ** Thunderbolt of Italy." He 
raised the siege of Bavenna, and in his hot pursuit of the foe, was cut down; 
—slaughtered in the hour of victory. 

[This is one of the finest French busts. There is also a portrait of him in the 
Gallery of Vienna, by Palma Vecchio.] 

159. Michel de l'H6pital. Chancellor of France, 

[Bom at Aigueperse, in France, 1505. Died at Vignay, in France, 1573. Aged 68.] 

One of the greatest magistrates of France. Educated by his father, a 
surgeon, for the profession of law, at Toulouse and Padua. Entering 
Parliament, he became distinguished for his judgment, learning, modesty, 
and legal attainments. On the death of Francis I. nominated Ambassador 
to the Council of Trent. Upon his return to France, appointed by 
Marguerite de Yalois, Duchesse de Berri, Private Chancellor pf her House- 
hold; and after the accession of Henry II., raised to the dignity of 
Chancellor of France. Eeligious dissensions were now rife and bitter, and 
L'Hdpital took the side of moderation and justice. It was his hand that in 
1662 drew up the edict called the ** edict of January," which gave freedom 
of worship to Protestants in France. Hopeless, however, of seeing an end 
to the fierce quarrels of Boman Catholics and Calvinists, he resigned the 
seals of office in 1567, and retired into privacy. He was still in obscurity 
when the butchery of St. Bartholomew took place. During the massacre, 
Catherine de Medicis sent a body-guard to protect the Ex-Chancellor. Being 
told that he was jyardoned, L*H6pital calmly replied "that he was not 
aware that he had done anything' demanding either death or pardon." The 
grief and horror which he experienced at this dreadful event broke the 
heart of the mild and conscientious man. His character looks all the 
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briglitaf fjMmi the rtftrJaieM bj w)iieU lie is Buinotiiidpd. His indoEtry ^^? 
eqoal to liia great laming, anri hU higli penEs of Tiononr nnd justloe 
carrespoaded to Ijlh bimiiLaity. Wlien^ ui 15^ i^ liu wn^ ma^lc Siiperiateudeiit 
of tlie Royal Fiimnecs, he restored ati exhausted treofiury bj hta stem and 

[Frmn the mfkfblci in tlio LouTtD, by Golfl^ Bon.] 

260. GA8PAni> T>^ CoLiayr. 3f*tr>ihfil and Admiral. 

[Born at Cliatillon-sur-Loin, in France, 151T. Died in Paris, 1572. Aged 65.] 
Greatly distinguished for his valour. The head of the Protestant partgr 
in France, and the first victim of the horrible maesaote of St. Bar^oldmewt 

261. PiEERE La-Itrent BuiKETTE DE Bellot. i)ramatist,* 

[Bom at St. Flour, in Auveigne, 1727. Died 1775. Aged 48.] 
A writer who acquired immense popularity in his own day, but whose 
death, it is said, was hastened by grief at the total failure of his last 
dramatic work. His best production is "The Siege of Calais,'* which, as 
the third great success achieved by his pen, secured for him the gold 
medal accorded by the king to authors who should have been tlmoe 
successful on the stage. The style of Belloy is somewhat laboured and 
sententious, and he indulges largely in hyperbole ; but he had a happy know- 
ledge of stage effect. He possessed an astonishing memory ; and was the 
first introducer of national subjects, for representation upon the French stage. 
At an early period of his life he had himself been an actor in Russia. 

[From the marble by Caffieri. On the pedestal of the bust is inscribed—" ^e 
work of his friend, Caffieri. 1771."] 

262. FRAXgois de Bonne, Due de Lesdigui^res. Consiabte of 

France, 

[Bom 1543. Died 1626. Aged 83.] 
When nineteen years of age, a simple archer ; but, by dint of great 
bravery, activity, and success, he shortly became chief of the Protestant 
party in France. In 1575, appointed commander of the Protestant army h 
the place of Montbrun ; performed great feats of arms in Daiiphiny aad 
Provence, and helped, more than any other soldier of his time, to pkoe 
Henry IV. upon the throne. After the death of Henrjj the religions 
convictions of Lesdiguieres underwent a remarkable change* He was coti- 
verted to Eomanism, — some say, by the persuasive powers of a mianoiiaiy; 
others, by the dazzling office of Lord High Gonstal^le of Frtknoe^ offered (A 
condition that he abjured his faith. It is certain that he had a lust of 
power and wealth, and was unscrupulous in the means of getting then. 
Yet he had great qualities. He was generous and forgivi^ig^ • He wtt 
coDqueror in every battle he fought. Our own Elizabeth was heard to Buy 
that * * had there been two Lesdiguidres in France, she would have b^|;ged 
one*from the king." He was indeed a man after her own great heart ; fi)r 
he was brave, handsome, active, full of resources^ and always sucoefisfiil. 

263. Maximilien de B^THinra, Dttc de Sully. Minhter of State, 

[Bom at Rrsny, in France, 1560. Died at Villebon, in France, 1641. Aged 82.] 

The early friend and Minister of Henry tV. of France. Educated, like 
his royal master, in the reformed faith, he ran in his youtii great risk of 

* This biographical notice belongs properly to *'Frendh Poets and Dramt^ists,*' iioA 
has been unavmdably misplaced^ 
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falling a, victim to the terrible maeisacre of St. Bartholomew. Escaping 
from that danger, he joined the standard of the yonng King of Navarre, 
shared his dangers, and distinguished himself bj the most daring courage. 
His abilities, however, as diplomatist and financier outweighed Ms bravery 
and impetuosity on the field. When Henry IV. ascended the throne of 
France, Sully became Minister of Finance, and by dint of skilfal manage- 
ment and great labour he so far repaired the mohetary credit of the nation 
as to be able to pay off^ in the course of ten years, a heavy debt^ and to 
leave a considerable surt)lus in the treasury. Upon the accession of 
James II. of England, he came to this country as ambassador, and concluded 
a treaty advantageous to the interests of both nations. After the assassina- 
tion of tienry IV., Sully quietly retired to his estates, where he was fre- 
quently consulted by Louis XUL, and where he composed his interesting 
"Memoirs." He was amazingly rich, and laden with honours. He held 
many appointments — amongst others, those of Governor of Poitou, and 
Grand Surveyor of France. Sully was parsimonious, although he had ever 
been liberal in supplying the necessities of his foyal mastel:, when the King 
of Navarre stood ih heed of help. He had many fine qualities : not the 
least of these was his plain, blunt Sincerity in all his dealings with the king. 
He Was a inost diligent worket, rising invariably at fotlr o'clock in the morning 
to commence his daily work. He is defecribed as violent in temper, avaricious, 
tod grefedy of honotir as weU as monejr. He had largely eattied both by his 
liffe-tong fidblity to his sovereign, dnd by the lasting services I'endered in the 
time of peace to tke bankrupt exchequer of his country. He died as he 
had lived — a Protestant. 

[Ftoin the statue in the IhStitute of France, by Mouchy.] 

2M, CLAtJDt: FAbei i)E PErtiESC. Patron of Science, 

[Bom &t Beaugehsier, in l^rahce, IDSO. Died 1637. Aged 57.] 
, A benelacfcorof his kind, being one of the most notable promoters and patrons 
of science and literature. For a long time resident on lus native soil, iken in 
Italy, England, and Holland, in all which countries he collected with the greatest 
avimty, and at infinite pains, rare memorials of antiquity. He encouraged 
and assisted men of genius wherever he met them, and corresponded with 
the learned of his time in Europe; 'We are indebted to him for the preser- 
vation of several ancient manuscripts, and for pur acquaintance with 
£nBgitients of learning, until his time unrecovered. He was himself an anti- 
quary, a philologist, and an astronomer. 

[From a marble in the Louvre, copied by Claude Francin from a bust by Oaffierii 
Francin died in 1773. An original work of his from the life, is the bust of 
D'Aletnbert, at .Versailles. The origfinal of our bust, some years ago, had the 
nose broken oflf. It has not heep. very skilfully restored. ] 

So. Abbaham Duqttesne. Vice Admiral of France, 

[Bom at Dieppe, in France, 1610. Died in Paris, 1688. Aged 78.] 

One of the most famous sea-captaihs of France. At the age of seventeen, 

be abready gained great distinction by his deeds against the Spaniard. 

During the minority of Louis XIV. entered the navy of Swedeuj and 

, destroyed the fleet of Christian IV. of Denmark. Returning to France, per- 

I fonaed illustrious feervice against Spain and Hollatid colnbined ; opposed Euyter 

■ 'tod V€m Tromp, And gained importaht victories over both. Styter he 

B onh^eleiy defeaW near MeSsina, winning that city for the l^renoh. in 1683, 
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bombarded Algierg, and in 1C84, bumbled Genoa. Daquesne, being s 
Protestant^ did not receiye from bis royal master tbe bigbest rank in ib( 
Frencb navy, bnt be was created a Marqnis, and upon tbe rerocalaon of tbe 
Edict of Nantes, bis was tbe sole name not included in tbe general proscription. 
Louis XIV. expressed to tbis great sailor bis regret, that be could not recom- 
pense bis services as tbey merited, because of bis religious faitb. "Wben 
Duquesne repeated tbis to bis wife, ahe said, ** You ougbt to bave replied : — 
*Sire, if I am a Protestant, my services are Catholic.'" like Nelson, 
Duquesne was in private life admired for bis gentleness and sterling 
worth. 

[ For an account of this statue, see Handbook of Modem Sculpture, No. 92.] 

266. H£K£i DE LA TouE d'Auvergne, Vicomte de Ttjkeitne 

Marshal of France, 
[Bom at Sedan, in France, 1611. Died at Baden, 167G. Aged 64.] 
Tbe most skilful commander in Europe, at a time when tbe art of war 
was studied with greater assiduity than at any previous period. The 
public and private acts of Turenne proclaim tiie inherent grandeur of 
bis mind. He was bom a Protestant, and becoming a Eoman Catholic in 
after life, be exhibited moderation and comprehensive liberality, not always 
characteristic of the convert. He was sagacious, truthful, and virtuous. 
In war energetic, brave, and full of resources ; in private life pure, kind, and 
disinterested. He entered upon military duty in Holland in bis 13th 
year. After tbe death of Louis XIII., Mazarin and the Queen Mother 
enlisted tbe successfid soldier in their service, and conferred upon him the 
Marshal's baton. They bad no cause to repent the act. He performed^ 
great deeds in Germany, took part in the wars of tbe Frdnde, and 
covered himself with glory in every campaign. He fell whilst leading his 
men into action, and bis marshalled troops, paralysed by tbe blow, 
retired without hazarding a battle. Montecucculi, the opposed commander, 
on seeing tbe movement, exclaimed, "Turenne is dead." Turenne was 
unprepossessing in appearance : be had a fierce expression, was of tbe middle 
height, with very broad sboidders and thick eyebrows. He was mourned, 
by order of tbe King, as a prince of the blood royal, and buried with 
kings in the Church of St. Denis. Napoleon said, at St. Helena, that he 
bad studied tbe life of Turenne, deeming his renown exaggerated, hnt 
that be had risen from the study confiirmed in his opinion of the commander*s 
greatness. "The boldness of Turenne," he added, "increased with his 
experience ; for be was more daring at the close than at tbe outset of 
bis career. It was the reverse with Cond6, who made so great disphiy at ' 
starting." 

267. Edofabd Colbeet. Minister of State, 

[Died, 1693.] 

Brother of tbe great Jean Baptiste Colbert, who was Finance Minister of' 
Louis XIV. Edouard was a lieutenant-general in the army, and a membet 
of tbe government. 



[ From a marble in the Louvre, by De^ardins, a Dutch sculptor, bora at Breda, 
1640, who died at Paris, in 1694. Desjardins attained to eminence and bo* 
came i>rincipal of the Acad^mie in Paris. The original is inscribed—" E. C. 
Marquis de Colbert^ Surintendant des batimens du Boy, ag^ de LXIIII. 
ana.*^] 
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67*. Jean Baptiste Colbebt. Statesman and Financier, 

[Born at Reims, in France, 1619. Died in Paris, 1683. Aged 64.1 

It has been said that Louis XIV. would never have been so great a King 
had not Colbert been so great a financier. And there is warrant for the 
remark. His soul was absorbed in the work of glorifying France, and he 
carried out his patriotic object by re-establishing order in the finances of 
the countiy, from which he contended all material prosperity flows — by a 
reconstruction of the whole commercial system — ^by adorning the capital with 
great public works, and by a general encouragement of art and literature. 
Some authors afisert that Colbert was the son of a draper. His mind was 
that of the most enlightened statesman. In early life, Mazarin had been his 
|)atron, and when the Cardinal died, he bequeathed his friend to the King 
9a the best legacy he could leave him, and he appointed him his own executor. 
France prospered under his hand, which suffered no fatigue from inordinate 
exertion, and which ruled, — if occasionally with a rod of iron, — with a 
success that has left some of its effects visible even at the present day. He 
died spent with service, having lived through intrigues and rivalries. 

£ This bust, wUch is to come, is from a marble in the Louvre, by Hichel An- 
guier, who died in 1686. He was the artist who executed the sculptures of 
the Triumphal Arch at Paris, called the Porte St. Denis. The costume is 
the court dress, with a mantle over, which is the Order of the Holy Spirit, 
and the Cordon. At Versailles there is a bust also from the life, by Coysevox, 
who did the kneeling statue on his tomb in the church of St Eustace, a copy 
of which is there also.] 

^68. Louis II. de Botjbbon, PsrsrcE se Cond£:, sumamed The 
Gkeat Cond:6. Warrior, 
IBom in Paris, 1621. Died at Fontainbleau, in France, 1686. Aged 65.] 

A great soldier, daring, impetuous, valiant, brilliant in his achievements, 
and, in the pursuit of victory, utterly regardless of human life, whether 
in respect of himself or of others. When he first entered the army, he 
served under the great Turenne, but in 1643, five days after the acces- 
sion of Louis XIV., being invested with the chief command of the armies 
of Flanders and Picardy, he won the fiimous battle of Rocroi, in which, 
▼ith a most inadequate force, he annihilated the veteran Spanish troops. 
From 1643 to 1649, he accumulated glory and honour upon his brow. 
In 1650, Mazarin, alarmed by the position assumed by the laurelled 
warrior during the troubles of the '^ Fronde," arrested him, and impri- 
soned him in the Bastille. B^leased after thirteen months' confinement, 
Cond6 in revenge threw .himself into the arms of Spain, and marched 
against Paris ; where, however, his bravery and hot indignation could 
make little way against Turenne. Peace having been concluded in 1659, 
Cond§ returned to France, resumed his old allegiance, and took x>art in 
the triumphant victories of the time. When Turenne was killed at 
Salzbach, in 1675, Cond6 assumed the place of the deceased commander, 
but only to make his last campaign ; for ill-health soon compelled him 
to lay down his arms for ever. He retired to his estate at Chantilly, 
and passed the remainder of his days in the society and patronage of 
I the chief literary men of the time. He was the friend of Bacine and 
K Holi^re, and an fiathusiastic admirer of Comeille. Gonde was a hero on 
^ the field of battle, but th$reonly : — ^as aman, proud, fierce, eager, passionate, 
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and aockUtions. He h$d an eagle glance, and a ,Bpiii,t eaeily rouBed. 
the wont of the gre^t world in France in those Jays, he became religio' 
his decline. 

2J99. H£irsi Fban^ois d' Agttesseau. Chancellor of France. 

pBqrn at I^noges, in France, 1668. Died at Fresnes, in France, 1751. Aged 83.] 

A diatiogiiisbed orator and judge, a £ne scholar, a loyal citizen, and a 
worthy, if in some respects, a weak man. J^e improved the admlnistratioii 
jOf jufdioe in France, defended .the monarchy against papal aggression, aiid 
^he peofiiLe from the aggressions of the monarch. jHe liecame Chancellor in 
1711, W resolutely o^osing the dangerous system of finance known as 
** Iiaw'stByBitem," he was deprived of ihe seals and banished. In 1720, he 
was ceeaUe^, to ooonteract the disastrous effects of Law's schemes ; but in, 
1.722, snaking another stand against corruption, he was again dismissed, by 
^e influence qf Court intrigue. Once more invited back to office, he served' 
his <xmntry until 17.^0, when be finally resigned the ChanceUorship. He vm 
distiTngnifthed far gentleness of manner and sweetness of disposition, &a much 
as for love of hoi\esty and truth. It was said of him, that his thoughts were 
those of a ^khilosopher ; l^s speech, that of an orator. He was conversant 
with man^ anoient and modem languages, and he wrote Latin and other 
-verses. Mis wrais, ohiefiy legal, fosmed thirteen quarto volumes. 
|FvQia iihe marble in tho lx>uyre.3 

270. Maukice, ComtE de Saxe. Marshal of France, 
[Bom-ot Dresden, in Saxony, .1096. JDiefl at Ghambordl, in France, 1760. Aged 54.] 
One of the most illustrious warriors of the eighteenth century, ^^le natnnl 
son of Frederic Aqgustus II., King of Poland, ^nd Aurora, the celebrated 
Countess of ^onigsmarck. In 1711, he followed the King of Pohmd ts 
Stralsund ; he also served in Hungary against the Turks, and was at the 
siege of Belgrade. In 1720, he entered the service of France, in whioh, after 
famous deeds of heroism, and many brilliant triumphs, 'he rose to the highest 
i:ank. In 1745, be gained the battle of Pontenoy, and by the capttuco^ 
:Maestricht.in 1747, he secured the peace of Aix-la-OhapeUe. Marshal Sa»! 
wa^ Mrge in size, and of extraordinary strength. ;He was a Lutheran. 

[From the marble nn the Lonvre, by J. B. Pigalle, a celebrated French sculptoe 
of the last century, who died at Paris Tn 1785. 9he mausoleum to Uw 
memprv.of Saxe, in the church of St. Thomas, -at rStrasbour^, waa built bf 
<him. ^The Jfanhsd weaashis armour, whioh is sQulptiived with, the acms m 
his family. P^he statue^at .Ya^psaiUea is the work of )i. Bude, m 1830. AnbthK 
^ust, by Cai^tellier, treated ip. the Antique style, is in the Tailedes.] { 

^71. Tkanijois Chbistophe iC?;LLERMAim. MargJud of ^ance, 
(^niiat.^trjasbouxg, in France, 1735. Died in Paris, 1820. Aged 85.] 
One of Napoleon's generals. Commanded at the batlde of Yaliny, X79l 
ag^unst the 'Duke of Brunswick, .and his victory probably determined i' 
fate of Europe until 1^15. Tears afterwards it was his good fortune I 
decide the issue of one of Napoleon's greatest battles by the fSrillianQy of I 
charge. Ns^leon said ** the charge was opportune." *^ Opportune! 
replied 'KeUermann, ** it has put the crown upon your head." The £mp< 
never forgave the remark. Kelleimann exceed in tstateeanan-like tact i 
finesse. 



[ 
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.27?, CHi;fiLES FEA]sr90is Dfiidueiez. French Qenercd, 

[Bom at Cambrai, in France, 1739. Died, 1823. Aged 84.J 
Played a conspicnous part in thQ first French Bevolution, changing &om 
one party to anoti^er. His antijialiiy to the extreme flepnblicans induced him 
«t kst te treat wi^ Austria ^ tilie lavtunon of FrMice, font, dAsarfaeii by his 
ftmy, he retired to Hamborgh aad ihenoe to Bnglaad. A fnend of Lord 
CMI«eagh and ^ late Duke of Kent. Bnteifruuig, aMbitiotta, and 
capable, but ineonfiidfiiate and hAiN«y. He wrote several w^s. 

278! TxiopsiLE Maix) ]»b li Tof« b'Axjy£b&n]$-^obb£t, H^amor. 

IBorn at Cartndx, in Lerwer Britanny, 1748. Died at N^ubmv, ia Bavwia, 

Styled by Kap<deoR *' the drsi gimadwr of franoe.'* Entered the Danish 
aim' as a -Mmteer, aad coodaoted himMlf inih gveMi \fmwerf aad iianuity 
at Vhe «le«e of Mal^a. fh»Migh6«t Ids nilitaiy iiie ezhihitfid ■nflinch- 
kaig ▼■low* asd aiiigukr judgment. Alter the dose of his mcn^ n-en- 
tod tlieanay at tiM sabBtttiite Ibr th« son of a ^riead, who had beendrawa as 
eenserfpt Kffied ai the battle of Vevbofg, lie was buried ok tke field, but 
his heart was embalmed and confided to the car^ of his fegimenl*. A hero 
in war, and in private life. An exceUeait sehokr, well verted m history, 
eminent as a linguist, and known as the author of a Franco-Celtic Dictionary. 
As a ngnal distiactiaa, the n^une of La Tour D'AuvergnQ» atar ida dfiM^fa, 
▼as still called, in its turn, in the muster-roll of his refuoMB^. 

[PioiaihexaariileiiiithpTqUaites. ^be antltar not lca»W9, bmt svy^poeed to be 
Cnias. J^uis Corbet.] 

d?4. PosssE Alsxaxidbs BsBTKi^ot. McoNskalof Frwno^ 

|VoKp at YeTsaffles, in France, 1768. Died at Hamburg, in O^noany, VfM. A^ped 62.] 
'The bosom Mend of STajpoleon, and his constant compsuaion in his cam- 
pu£D3. He received in person the Emperor's instnuctions, and forwarded 
Qiem to4;iie different generals, performed his duties with docS^ity, readiness, 
^ perfect siWce, imd never befatiyed hismastei^s secrets. As a subordinate 
HJDswrpassed, hut h&d none of th^ qualities of a commander. He proved 
sn^t^ul. On the fall of Napcdeon, he went over to the Bourbons ; on 
7rapo}eo9*s return from .]^lba he changed again, but to be repulsed foy his 
fbtpier chief. After Waterloo the Bourbons refused to coun^nance )dm, 
wjMeifupoai hiQ fell into mej^chol^ and died by Ids owniumd. 
{]Fc(P(L the jovble in the T\ineiies.j 

%h, 7cAir Ba^tim^JB Elebeb. Fr^itk QmeroA, 

{Boro at Strasbourg, in Trance, 17^. Assasainated at Cairo^ in BgTpt, 1800. Aged 46.] 
M tot in th^ Jlftv*iian army. At the breaking oat of the French B«volu- 
lion, j^erved Fnknee in the vifisL ^s lofty statore, ijoutial air, and fearless 
dPmfi»nonr socoji insured hi3 prooxfl^on. With Napoleon in the Egyptian 
«TppdHif>n« i^ i^ command of the army In Egypt, hid captured Ca.iro, but 
V8S hims^ 49aassinated in tibat city hy a nq.tivo of Alep^. In him cool 
j<ilgm/^nt and romanUc hravery w^e comhin^; and his humanity and 
Vtt^ty £qu$dled his cours^e and cooJnes& Napoleon pronounced him one 
4)f ^ ^eate^t of ^lis j^^aner^. 

{I^aqa the marble iB th^ Tiulerje% by Ma«son. Xt figured in the Exhibition of 
file 9th j^^ of tb^ Ck>naulftte^ w^th t^e 9t»toment that it was done for the 
w«Ic[ry pf the Consuls.] 

I 2 
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276, FaA3fQ0ifi Joseph LefebtsxIj Due nz J)ats(tzxCm Marshf^J tf 

[Bom hi AlsAce, llbb. Diod In rndB, 1830. Aged &&.] 
One of the many wto at the breating imi of the French Revolution ftmiA 
themselves on the lowest step ^>f the sooial ladtier, aad in time, bj force of 
ahJIity and ralouTj mounted to the Tery liighe»t* Lefebrre was the son of » 
miller, and beioj^ an orphEiD, ivas brought up in ehartty by & relatiye. Hq < 
enlisted in the Qn^rd^ s-nd, at the time of tlie Ee volution^ had htpmR ; 
a sergeant. Before fortji he ^aa General of brigade. In 180^ 
M^jahaJ of the £m]nre. In 1807, besieged and took Dantzic, and Jbr 
t}ie eitploit receii'ed his title. In th^ expedition to Kussia (1812) he had tk^ 
command of the Tmf>eriaJ Gnard. Upon the restoration of Loiiis XVIIi, 
made peer of France^ but depriyed of his dignity at the second nefitoratioii, 
in consequence of hie eqniToeal conduct during the hundred days. He (iied 
xa 1&20, having follow^ twelve eons id the grave. He iwaa not & brilli»iit 
aoldier, nor had he t^riking qualities of mind ; bat he was intelligent^ «eU- 
iitformed, modest, and disere^t — qnaJlties not without thoir value in sa 
officer of Kapoleon^s array. 

[Fimn the marble in the Tiilleriei.] 

277. Maeie Paitl Gildekt Mdifeb, MAiiQTTia be Laj?atette* 
Fi^ench General. 

[Dora at CliavttgTKH;, in Pnuiw, 175^. I>i^ in Poria, IBS*, Agfld T7.} 
Of noble family, bnt a republicfiLn and an enthu£iast from his earliesit 
youth. He was only twenty-three years of a^e when he embarked aeorefly 
for America, in order to take part in the Wax of Independence, B&isiDE 
and equipping a body of men at his own eipense, he fought at the battle* of 
Brandywine and Monmonth. He wfts again in Fiance in 1779, for th* 
purpose of oonoludmp; a treaty between that conntiy and America ; returned to 
America after acCiJiupUslung his object, and commanded Washingkin's 
vanguard when Lord Corawallia eurreudered in 1782, His ^eal, on behiilf 
of America and the ixipubl^can cause^ knew no honndg, and his restlee^o^ 
was excefisive. Many of his proposed sehemes were wild and impoetslble, 
DnriJig the French Eevolution, this areh-repnblican was himself oblige^l ta 
fly from France, in order to save his head, and being taken by the Ans^ianeit 
was imprisoned for five years at OlmiitK. Buonaparte stipulated for hia 
deliverance, in the treaty of Campo Formio (179 tJ), and obtained it, bat 
Lafayette took no part in politics vnder Napoleon, and at the Kestoradoo 
publicly evinced lii» dislike for the BourbouB. In 1S24, he reriMted 
America, where he was received with an affectionate welcome, and acknow- 
ledged as one of the joint founders, with Washington and Franklin^ of 
American Freedom. The Revolution of 1830 saw La^yette, for a day, 
Dictator of France, but he resigned that supremacy to hand over the vacant 
throne to Louis Fhilippe. Lafayette, with purity of intontion, and eletaticm 
f ►f principle, was the victim of vanity, puerile simplicity, and an overweening 
love of popularity. His heart was stronger than his head ; his (capacity for 
pubhc business not equal to the virtues which adorned his heart. Brave and 
ehivalrdins to a fault, he was without solid judgment. One error ran through j 
his life : he believed that the constitution of America might be transplwitt'd 
to his own soil ; and that a throne, aurronnded by repubEcan iustitntiijiiEj 
Wonl4 be tlie very perfection of human government, even in France. 
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W8. t^iESUfi FR4Ng0is Chables Afgeeeau. Marshal of France, 
[Bom in Paris, 175T. Died at La HoUasaye, in France, 1816. A^ed 59.} 
One of Napoleon's generals, and remarkable for Hs recklessness and 
oourage. At the age of 35, in the ranks, he rose to become a General 
of Division. On the fall of Napoleon, he took his army over to the Bourbons. 
"Wben Napoleon returned from Elba he shouted ** Vive VEmpereur I " After 
Waterloo, he again jomed the legitimate monarch. His avarice was un- 
bounded : he robbed churches and private houses, and his coarse manners 
. contrasted strongly with the pomp of his dress and daily life. 
[From the marble in tiie Tutteriea^ by Hasson.] 

279. AiTDKi Massena. Marshal of France. 

[Bom at Nice, in Italy, 1758. Died in Paris, 1817. Aged 59.] 
The French General whom Napoleon styled "The Child of Victory." 
Entered the French army as a private soldier, and in 1793 was Ge&eral of 
Division. Sharing in IJie brilliant campaigns of Napoleon, he was distin- 
guished by his irresistible impetuosity, clear x)enetration, and military skill. 
In comprehensiveness of view, and in the formation of those combinations on 
which the fate of battles depends, he was superior to all his brother 
Marshals. He opposed Wellington in Portugal, and conducted the admirable 
. retreat of the French army. Personally, he was avaricious, rapacious, 
cmel, and mean. 

[From the marble in the Tuileries.] 

279*. Piekee Clattde FBANgois Daknon. Statesman and WHter, 
[Bom at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 1761. Died in Paris. 1840. Aged 79.] 
Took an active part in the first French Revolution; but not proving 
violent enough for the Jacobins, was sentenced to deatii. Begaining his 
liberty, was appointed one of the Commissioners for drawing up the new 
■ Gonstitation. Afterwards sent with others to Italy, to organize the Soman 
Sq^mbtio. On his return opposed the ascendancy of Napoleon, but was subse- 
quently made Archivist of l^e Empire. In 1830, restorod to offices, which he 
lost on the down&ll of Buonaparte, and afterwards created peer of France. 
• Wrote much in the ** Biographie Universelle," and in the '* Histoire 
litt^raire." Simple in manners, of unaffected modesty, disinterested and 
benevolent. 

[ Bust to come.] 

279**. Pi£B]&E Paul RoaEB Collaed. Statesman and Philosopher. 

. [Born at Soiirmepuis, in France, 1763. Died in Paris, 1845. Aged 82.] 

At twenty called to the bar. Embraced the revolutionary principles, but 

di^usted with the anarchy to which they led, withdrew to the more peaceful 

pursuits of literature. Devoted himself to philosophy, and sought to 

counteract the infidel tendencies of his age hj a religious spiritualism. 

'' Appointed by Napoleon Professor to the Normal School. At the Restoration, 

■ le-entered the field of politics and made President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

(Retired again in 1830. Introduced into France a system of philosophy 
analogous to that of Reid, the Scotch philosopher, of whose works he recom- 
mended the study. As a politician, one of the founders of the popular 
school known by the name of Doctrinaires^ which recognised certain prin- 
ciples as essential to fdl society, and desired to render the actions of men 
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eonfonnalile to tlx^m. A in^in of ]>erfecrt integrity. His int&jT^sfe hevtr 
interfered with lil» duty, aad he left an hononred and tmspotted nAme. 
[ Bust to cotnd.] 

2S0. Laz.vbe Hoctee, French Gmeral, 

fBoTU at MontwttH, in Frauct, 1 769. B\^ M. Wltalar, in Pruteta, 17^1 Agiod tt.] 

Son of an ostler in the Royal atabkft at Versailles* Pint a »taWe bf^T 
then a private soldier, he eommAnded, at the age of 25, the anni' of ih 
Moselle ! Se* sail to invade Ireland '^ith 36, 00ft men, btit s. Bfxrrm dfa- 
persed his Teasels. Afterwatdfi eimimanded ttio annlea of ^he Sasabre and 
Meusei, and foreed a passage aeross the Rliine. His lirilliant eorecr eut short 
by deaiih. la lus early yonth tiery and Tehement ; but he soon obtadnetl > 
mastery urer his tem|)er, and beeame grave, silent^ and Ihortghtfal beyond 
hifi years. 

{Ttum the raartle Ifl tlic TuiJeH** T»j iJelaifttre. ] 

281. Bj^»i^re^^ jMi.N Baitij#ie« I}ulm of Istrkh Marshal of 

One of the hravest, worthiest, and mf>Et farthfnl of Kipoleon's liefnte7taTi"l£. 
Served in the firrt campaign Cff Italy, m tb^ expedition to Bgypt, ra tfce 
second campaign of Italy, and was created Marslial in 18t>4, In the 
Bubeequeat wara in Germany lie displayed the highest valoor, ftkLH^ &nd 
judgment Accortling to the Emperor, " he waa full od" fire, hut never 
dthervi'iiie than prudent and eircmuapect." lu ISOB^ achieved vit^rv m 
Bpaiu ; afterwards greatly coirtribfnted to tb* »uceesB of the battl« foiiglit &t 
Hltftlg ; &ud having vifli ted Spain a eeeond time in 181 1^ be proe^e^ed in 
1812 to Hnasia, at the head of ibe imperial eavalTy guard. On tlie motuiiDg 
Df the battle of LUtzfto, in 1813^ he bet^k bizastjllf io a narr^m- fttm at 
EippELch, in order to drive out the enemy iher« vijEprono^y defending Lima^. 
He wM Ml foot and at the head of his mem The foe had already ^V«n nn^, 
when ft »hot (track bim in the lireai^t *nd he fell dead. NapoWn reeraved 
tbe ueATS vitlL grief, bat it waa kept a Recr«t Jj^m the luioay for the reit of 
1h£ Jay. The Emperor had lo«t a fdenfl^ the flirldiers a coixi]Mmon i& umis, 
irhooe eh*ractcr l^ad never bdied his militoFy deeds. He died very po^r^ 
leaving to his family nothing but his good name. At St. Helena^ N»pdbeiin 
left 100,000 franca to his sen. He Imd not forgotten tlio fideUty of the 
father, 

282, Eailtii^iJmi C^ATKARiyE JoTTVETiT, l^reitcft General. 

[Bom at Pont-LleVaux^ m Imnc&j 17i11>. Killed at Kovi, iit ttaly, 1799. A^ecl SO.l 
A brave sol^lier who, hail ho lived^ ivtmld undoubtedly Jmve proved not 
tlie least eminent of the famous !Marshab of the Eiupire. He ^as intended 
for the bdT : hut at the hi'ejiking out of the Exi volution, moved by his 
^publican s^mpatliieE, he entered the National Guard, Subsequently 
aulieted in the regi^lar army ls a eommoxi &>1dier, and rapidly dlstiiifULBhed 
Mmself. For hie admirable ctMfiduet under KeLlerman, at the Battle of toaso 
(1 705), he wjtB DUid^ General of Brigade upon the lield. Two years a^r- 
wardfj he was General of Divisian, In 17 S8, he eucH'Psr-dpd General Hmne ia 
the command of the army in Italy. H^ fell at J^oyi^ whilst impetnonsly j 
leading on his men. He w&b prompt, energetic, and fearless to a fault ; hH i 
enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the soldiers, and his private life vaa J 
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stainless. His eoxaikfaKaae &td< A ftidMldboiy ciUrif--^&ii niaaifi^ -vftMl gnt«ft 
aAd sileni. Whfin ba e^ke it was witii bbfiit and sotditttf-UlBe iMtfvit^. iiT 
ardent Republican. One great aim of his life was said to be, the dethrone- 
iBent of all the petty sovereigns of Italy^ aud the snbstitatbir of oDfl great 
Italian Republic. 

[From the marble in the Tuilaries^by Boizot. J 

283. Louis Chakles Antoih^^e Desaix. Fretich General. 

[Bom at St. Hiloire D'Ax^t, in France, 1768. Killed at Marengo, in Piedmont^ IMO. 
Ajg:ed82.J 

A celebrated General of the French Republic. Brave, discreet, prompt, 
intelligent^ and «ner^i«. Ksinly. oontrilrated to Nspdean's triwttph^ is 
Egypt ;• and at 'Musm^^ whM« he feU^ hia charge' agakist the- Anstrians 
contiibnted largely to the fate of the day. Napoleon considered Desaix only 
second to himseTf]^ and said of him that /'he thought onty of glory ; and 
luxury, and even comfort he despised/' Wld yet decided in chaxacter ; and 
so just in his conduct as to have gained u£ Egypt the name of *' t&e tfust 
Sultan.'"' 

[From the marble in, the Tuiterifes by UejiMix. J 

2S4. Jean Lakites, D^C dH: MoKTEMfLto-. Marshal cf FtetttiKe, 

[Bom in Gmenne, 1769. Killed at Essling,. in Austria, I80d. Aged ^O.J 
In the first rank of N^^ioleon's renowned MarshalJB.* Of poor and humble 
9arent^ was in early life apprenticed tO' a dyer. In 17d2^ entered the avmy 
» a volunteep. JSj signal inteUigenoa activity^ and matchless courage,, soon 
£>ught his way uj^war^ and secured ihe notice of Napoleon. Bistiagpshed 
lumiself greatly m the first Italian cam{)aign ; acoonapaniecr Buonaparte to 
Sgypt ; followed him again into Italy in 1800^ and covered himself with 
gloiy at MontebeUo in 1804^ when he- was created Duke. At AusterUtz, 
Jena, Eylau, and Friedland ; and at one and aH justified the fame his skill 
and intrepidity had gained. At the battle of Essling, 1809, he had the com- 
iteAd of the oenlTft On the 22ad^ on j^ttasmg through tiie ttkies to cheer cm 
his men, he was struck by a cannon shot, which took off both legs. He was 
borne to the Emperor, who was deeply affected at the sight of his brave and 
mutilated soldier, when speaking of Lannes, at a later period. Napoleon 
mi. that ** at first his courage carried away his mind ; but by degreed his 
mindf camd more and more abreast of his cotir&ge,. and he was great w&eu he 
perished. I took hiiia,'^ he added, *^*a pigmy : I lost him a giaiit.'* 

28^. MccosiBlr K]fff. Marshal of Frcmee. 

fBtam at St. Louis, in France, ITfed. Was judiclatty shot, In t*ftrlB, lfl:5; Agbd 4^.] 

Known as "The Bravest of the Brave.** The son of poor parents. 

Enlisted at the age of thirteen, and speedily fought his way up to the 

c<Hnmand of a division. His name intimately connected with Btronaparte's 

military career. He secured the retreat of the small remnant o# the grand 

amiy after the disastfous RtsGnm invasion^ and at Waterloo' ba had five 

iMnes shot under KiA. After the final overthrow of Napoleon in 1815,. Ney 

was tried and shot fbr l]Ss treachery to the Bourbons m joining th# Enperor 

on his return from Wm, A monument recently erected en the spot wksre 

ke fell has trandatecl the act of treachery into a triumph of patriotism. Ney 

< was sincere, honest, l^tmt^ and almost aostere in hi» manners, yet merciful 

I to the vanquished. It is recorded to M» honow that he lived and died poor. 
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286. FiU^^oiS SiviitTN DEeGBAYlEES MakcxATT* ^>^<A Ge^erd. 

[fiom at Chartreftj tu France, 17^- Killed at HochAtoiu'bach^ In Gennftuy, 1716^ 1 

Agud i?.] 

Bmre^ generotiA, and heroic^ gifted for great mLllt^i-y acliiefveiDcatSr 
Twioe narrowly ci^'ajyed tlie guiUotine ; once for gcOlantJy pirotectitig * 
lN?:iutifid wnm;m from tlio brutality of the aoldleis. He fell njcirtallf 
wouiideti lb the hr^at of H<:M!li»t€mb!M;k ; and the ariaiea of France &tid 
Anstria both showel honour to his memory by fimig volleys of artillej^ oTei 
hie gtmre. 

[From thfi marble In i^tt TiiIleH« by Ed. Dumoiit] 

2S7» PlEHKE Jacqites Cambbonite. I^ench General. 

[Born At St B^bostlan, near Nimies, 1770. Died 1S4!L Aged VS.] 
A braTfii, hnmAne, and fatthfnl Boldii^r, ^ho n^e in virtue of his own good 
deeds &mi th^ ranka, and mad^ for Limself an hononred nami; in the Frendi 
army. He entered that army in his twentieth year, a.nd knew no repose 
until the peace of 1815. He ziuule one in Hocbe^i? nnsucceaBful expend itioa 
a^QBt Ireland, fought m Italy, Switjerland, Spain, ajid was present at 
the liattlea of LiitzoD, Buutzeti, Dresden, and Leipzig. Devotetl to t]i« 
Emperor, he accompanied him to Elba ; rotumcd with him in 1315 ; and&t 
Waterloo was found ready as ever at his post, commanding a division of the 
Old Guanl- At Water loo^ as befitted this brave and idnaple-minded soldier, 
he performed hi a best service- Hjs men were &lfttigl*tered around him, &ii£i, 
threatened with death himself, He was called upon to surrender. His 
an&wer lias been treasured up in the annals of the Frent^h army : '* Tbs 
Guard dies, bnt dtKs not surrender.'- He was taken prisoner, covered with 
wonnds. En 1S16, he was tried by a oonocU of war ; but he had brokea no 
oath to the Bonrbona, and was acquitted. Other generals of Napoleon LaTc 
a vider fanie ; none can show a better title to their renown, 
[By Debar, ^BU.} 

288, Louis Nicolas Davotjst, Pbikce D'EczMnnL. Marshd of 

France. 

[Bom at Auuoux, iii Bur^indy, 1770. Died in Paris, 1^23. Aged 53,] 
One of the bravest and ^tblest of Buonaparte ^s lien tenants^ Cool and 
coUectal in clanger, energetic and methodic in his plans. His troo|)S were 
always in better order tlian those of any other general. Served at TTha, 
AuatevUtt, Jena, aiid Aueratadt, and s^ioeesefuUy defended Harabui^li 
against the allien. Cruel, rapacions and coarse. Hif^ ejEtortions, oppr^esi^n^ 
and murders gamed for him the title of the Hamburgh Ilobespierre, IV^ 
the fall of Napoleoa^ he retired from active life. 

289, Maxihilien Sebastie^ Fot, French General. 

[Bom at Ham, In Pltardy, 1775, Died in Paris, ISSfi. Aged Wt.] 
Began his military career at 15. Served in the Peninsular war, and it 
Waterloo received Ms fifteenth wound. Entered the Chamber of Depntita 
niter the peace, became an orator, an opponent of the reactionary goverument, 
and one of the mos^ popular men of his time. He died poor, and a ^ubscrip' 
tion of 40,000?, was raised for the relief of his destitute femily. Skilful ainl 
courageous in the field. Left an uniiniahed bi^ory of tlie Vcninsnlnr wiir, 
vhieh is hones^ candid and eloquent. 
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290. Antoixe Charles Louis Colunet de Lasalle. General of 
Cavalry. 
[Bom at Metz, in Fnmoe, 1775. Killed at Wagram, in Auatria» 1809. Aged 34.] 

A &moiis officer in the wars of Napoleon. Served with the revolntionary army 
in 1793, on the Rhone and Moselle. Accompanied Eellermann as Aide-de-Camp 
int^ Italy, and there was made prisoner. When taken b^ore the veteran and 
war-tried field-marshal Wnrmser, and asked the age of Buonaparte, he replied, 
'* Of the age of Scipio when he conquered Hannibal." At a later period with 
Napoleon in Egypt. In 1801, in Itidy, where at the battle of Caldiero he had 
three horses killed under him. His later services were unremitting, and always 
brilliant. He fell mortally wounded at the battle of Wagram, July 6, 1809. 
On the eve of the battle he had a singular presentiment of his coming death. 
He rose in the night for the express purpose of inditing a letter to the l^peror, 
praying his consideration on behalf of his wife and children. The letter was 
placed the next morning in the hands of the Emperor at the very moment 
when news also came of the hero*s death. A dauntless soldier, and of spot- 
less fidelity to his chief. 

[From the marble in the Tuileries by Delaistre.] 

291. Casxmib PlgRiEE. Statesman, 

[Bom at Grenoble, in Fiunce, 1777. Died in Paris, 1832. Aged 55.] 
First served in the army. Then entered into business, established a 
banking-house, and embarked in commercial speculations, which proved 
SQooessful. Elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies. Until 1830, 
the fierce opponent of g6vemment, and the chief advocate of the popular 
cause. In 1881, until his death, Prime Minister of Louis Philippe ; his 
policy the preservation of i)eace, the repression of the military spirit, and 
the encouragement of commerce. His public career courageous and free from 
oormption. 

[Medallion by Houdon.] 



PRELATES AND THEOLOGIANS. 

291*. Geoeges d'Amboise. Cardinal and Minister of State. 

[Bom at Chaumont sur Loire, in France, 1460. Died at Lyons, 1510. Aged 50.] 

As Prime Minister of Louis XII. of France, acquired popularity by 
reforming abuses and relieving the burdens of the subject. Acquired the 
title of ** Father of the People." Also Archbishop of Rouen. When created 
Cardinal, effected great reforms in some of the religious Orders. Benevolent 
and charitable. Never in possession of more than one benefice, two-thirds of 
which he gave to the church and to the poor. 

[From the statue in the Cathedral at Bouon.] 

292. Caedinal Richelietj. Minister of France. 

[Bom in Paris, 1585. Died there, 1642. Aged 57.] 
The great Minister of Louis XIII., and the actual ruler of France during 
that monarch's reign. He was the third son of Franyois du Flessis, Seigneur 
de Bichelieu, and at first destined for the army, but renuimoed this career 
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f(iT tlie Chureht wlieu h'm elfler T>rother gave up his ec^sl^uistitat 
dignitiea for a munastic life* His fH>ljtLcal career cfimBK^Tieed "wlien he 
was appi>inted Secretary of State for ths War and F<>reij2;n Depart^ 
Tii^iH ; and it was sustained on the highest eminoace, bj tlie foroe of 
INJip^riur lateUigeuf^ imi^quaUtd ciuftiueflSj lUidan ultftr coatempt fur ccusc iai- 
tiouE HiTuples. He wna ivciw the giuteful pr(>t^^ nf the King, nev bis 
ejtactiag maBter ; no^ lie wa*j iufiLdioiLsIy mywiji^ tUe seeds ftf di^trugt and 
dieaeiwaou g-mouflst all the memiiers of tho Kojal Family, now openly^ and 
miigriatjiliin>usly elffettinfl tJwdir iJet^uciliatifJii, B^it, subtk imd niitscrnpiilafiie 
ae wt^re the meana be ompJoyed^ \n& view* were vast, liifi political idttaa peo- 
found, and he It^byiirad sbrQanou^lj to give ftUbUltyto theFreadi mouarday. 
£e w^ a h^&rtle^ n^u» but a faithful iuini»ter ; jeiU<^UH of interfereace willi 
hi^ control, but ui^iug ki^ bouu<llefiA intiutinou fi^r the welfare of ths natioti. 
Me was & rigbt hji»frite, ikrt'ectiug piety^ which \iu ntver felt ; he was par- 
fidientiL, and erea tniel ; but we l«^^k UiJjk: upon his oaitHir ivith ajt enforced 
rad{>ect for kis skill, his strong will^ and his undoubted suooeisaes, Bfl 
persecuted PrDtesta-utii in France^ and abated th? power of tln.^ Freact 
nobility. 

[From the miuble in the LouvTi^ by Ooysero^* TTo wears the Cardinal's robe, 
with ths Order of the Holy Spirit. Modelled froni aomv* ftlf tho paintM 
portraits of the time. There are two fttatucfl of him nt Versaniesj om bj 
Barney, dated 1«19; the other by Duxfet^ leSfl] 

292a, CiLJtDDTAL EjCHELiEF* Minister of Franm\ 

[AmBAk.1 

293. Catii^iKal ISfAZA-urS". Minister of I^ance. 

[Born, at Borne, 1C02. Died it Viuueiuieii, in Franca, ifli&T. A,ged 66. J 
The pupil, protego, and succeaaor of Cardinal EicbeliefU, by whom be *b3 
Tecommended to Louis XIII, on his death-bed, and whom be ^nrpa&ied in 
cunning^ fineaee, intrigue, and in the skill with which be tiirniid all his 
pnblio adjs to \i\s own private advantage. His avarice vitie uicessiye, and bis 
coffers groan€<l with tlie ivifalth of the country which be ruled and imp^ 
Terislied, France was indebted to him for the treaties of Westphalia and of 
the Py"*^^^^* ^^*i these constitute his best claim to the consideration and 
gratitude of the FpeaeK people. Another scrrita} must not be forigottea 
He beggared the French nation, but be endeavoured to make amends hy 
bequeathing to Loois XIV. the sagacious Colbert, under whose stroog hnni 
the finanj(5es of France rapidly recovered. The character of Mazarin has beea 
variously described* By some he is rijgarded as a yreat ifiniater of States, 
<M|ual to Richelieu; by others as a man of indifferent abilitieB, wftHi an 
inordinate share of cr^ineas fljid diplomatic trickery. It i?( certain that he 
was deeply versed in the knowledge of man. Lonis ^tlY. was in leading- 
etringR whil^ Mazarin liTed^ bnt sole atid absolute monarch froiii tbc da7 of 
his Minister's death until the hour of his own, Mazarin founded tbc first 
public library established iu Prance^ bcit be kept the young monarch if ho 
Tvas entnjigted to ki^ hands, in ehameful ignorance of alt that it <M:»Dcerued the 
youthful prince to know. 

[From the niarhle in the Louvre by Co^-eevoi.] 

294. Blaise Pascal. Tkeohgian and Phihsopher, 

I Bom at CTermont-Forraud, in France, 16S:^ Died in PanB, lfiLS9. A§red 39. ] 
(U' a i^enins so lUre as to seem &ni>ennatural In tender years tbe fecyj 
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delMtrred front matKematical books, tritli cliarooa!, 6ii ih3 ^all of & gitttt, 
worked out for himself problems answering to nearly tbe iirst book of Bnclid 
— ^withotrt definitions or terms, — calling a circle a round, and a right line a 
score. Whilst still yoimg, he was a discoverer in physics. The rise of water 
in pfumps, and of qnicksilver in the barometer, had, till his titne, been 
ascribed by the philosopher^ to the ** horror of Natnre for a Tacnnm." fie 
guessed that the cause was the pressure of the atmosphere, and verified his 
<joiy«eture by carrying the barometer up a mouatafe. He saw, agrcttiWy to 
hja ti!&pectatian^ that as by the ascent the pressure gradually diminished, the 
qttiekMlTef as gradually sell. . He had a subtle and profeimd metaphysical 
intellect, with great power to express abstruse thoughts clearly and precisely. 
His temperament was melancholy. A singular hallucination hung by him — 
without otherwise disturbing the sound use of his foculties — ^that at his side 
a visible gulph was ever yawning. The melancholy to6k a deeper hue as he 
advanced towards the close of his brief life. He became religiously austere, 
and subjected himself to personal mortification and trials, under which 
elasticity and health gav6 way. iTet the pious philosopher was not without 
the lighter qualities of" the mind. His celebrated "Provincial Letters,*' 
written in defence of the doctrines of the Abbey of Port Royal, agakst tM 
Jesuits, are bright with the keenest satire. Pascal ^vms a gfwi mathema- 
tician, a ttne philosopher^ and one oi the purest cf mesa. 

295. JAO^fUBft BsNieNE Bos0T7£T. Ftdate qf Fraaice, 

Acctorrfing to VoltAir*, the eloquence of Bossftiet stands tmrivalled. fiis 
UnwerscU Historpy jmblidied far his pttpil, tJie soft of Lottis XIV., irrfttten 
to point out ther iniuenee of €k>d animsting all the ehangetii of bistori« eY^ts 
— 4& idea expressed in the noble apJlorism **Vhomme ^agite: JMehb le 
niene;" (man struggles and Effcrives: but it Is €^od who leads hiA). 
Sis sermons, ftineral orations, and eontrotersial pubJicatiotts, place Mm in the 
vCTt highest rank as a writer. Aceorfing to Eustace, who w»te i!ie 
"Classical Tcror," it is the espceral gloty of Bossnet to hate compelled ^e 
French language "to become tlie rehiele of soblimity.** In the secern^ pelrt of 
tie Vnweriol Sistoryf the trttths of Christiamty are vindieated with a 
lofty eloquence that is without eqnal in Prance. One of Bossuefs eofttro- 
Yersial -vrorks against Protestantism, ©onverted Gibbon, in his youngef years, 
to the Roman faith. On one occasion, he was the opponent in argriment of 
the mUd F^^lon. Nothing can be more striking than the coMrast bellireen 
the styles of the fiery Bossdet and the gentler, bttt equally pious and k&med 
author of **f elemachtts.*' The illustrious Bossuet was buried inthedathedtal 
of Meaux, of which city, his friend, Louis XIT., h«d appointeel kite Bishop. 
Jiencehe is 6M11 popularly styled ** The Eagle of Meaux." 

[From « marble in the Louvi'e^ by A. CoySavox.] 

296. FEANgois de Salignac de Lamotte FjfiNiLOK. Arehhuhop 
and Writer, 

[Bom at f»erigord, 1651. Died iflB. Aged 64.] 
The atithbr of ** Telemachus." A meek, pious, wise, an<l gefitle-hearted 
ta&n who passed through life loving all, and doing good to all. The tutor of 
ite Ihike of Burgundy, the Kin^s grandson, in whose self- willed and un- 
governable temper, his influence and skilful management effected a moral 
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OQiiTerBi<m. HaYiug engag^ in a religlouji controTersy with tbe celebmted 
BoBHuet, who procured hU writings to b© ccndemtied at Rome, and wtib- 
sequeutly incurring thd displeasure of Louis XlV., waa banished bj 
that monarch. The resignation of the archbishop caused the king to 
repent of his injustice, and F6n61on was recalled. Though possessed of 
high station, great talents, and sound learning, a perfect example of humility. 
The style of F6n61on is melodious, translucent. 

[From a marble in the Louvre, by Coyaevox, and taken fh>m the life. The 
ooetiuoae is that of a bishop of the time, with the Order of the Holy Spirit 
round the neck ; this Order was broken at the first Revolution : tbe form of 
the cross is still apparent. The statue at Versailles is by Felix Lecomte.] 



KINGS AND QUEENS. 

296*. Ohablemagne or Chables the Geeat. King of the Franks 
and Emperor of the West, 

[Bom at Saltzburg, in Bavaria, a.d. 742. Died a.d. 814. Aged 72.] 
The son of Pepin, who was the first King of France of the Carlovingisn 
dynasty. On the death of his fkther, in a.d. 768, crowned with his brother 
darloman, joint King of France. On the death of Carloman in A. d. 771, became 
sole ruler. In 77^ commenced the subjugation of the Saxons, whom he 
finally overthrew. Marched into Lombardy to the aid of the Pope, overran 
the country, and caused himself to be crowned King of Lombardy in ad. 774- 
Then passed into Spain to assail the Saracen power established l^ere, but 
suffered defeat at the battle of Roncesval. In a.d. ^800, crowned at Borne 
'* Emperor of the West," by Pope Leo III. Engaged in ceaseless war&re 
throughout his reign ; yet a great promoter of learning, and the founder of 
sever^ universities. Collecting enlightened and learned men about him, he 
completed many national works, advanced agriculture and the arts, and 
rendered himself immortal by the wisdom of his laws, and by the influence 
which his magniffcent labours produced upon the destinies of mankind. He 
was said to be the tallest and strongest man of his time. His habits were 
of the simplest, and his frugality a pattern to the world. A stead&st 
friend and a < devoted father. He was buried with great pomp at Aix-U- 
ChapeUe, and was sincerely mourned by his subjects, who had loved him in 
life. Few kings have so legitimately and nobly earned the title of '* Great,' 
as Charles I., King of the Franks. 

[ A head from the Botonda of the Vatican. In the Louvre is a very remarkabia 
portrait of him in stucco ; a similiu* one is in the Vatican library. There iB 
also in the Vatican a large picture of the coronation of Charlemagne, wbidi 
contains a vast number of portraita.] 

296**. Philip III. King of France. 

[Bom 1245. Died 1285. Aged 40.] , 

This king was sumamed *' The Bold" for a reason which historians have ; 
never been able to discover. He was a mere tool in the hands of bis 
Chamberlain, whom he raised to the dignity of Prime Minister, but who 
eventually suffered as a common culprit on a gibbet. The king was wholly J 
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giyen np to superstitions practioes, and his rule was disastrous for France. 
Daring tliis reign a plain gentleman, Rodolph, count of Hapsburg, was 
elected Emperor of Gfermanj, and became the fonjkdet of a line of kmgs in 
Aastria. We are reminded also that one of the most remarkable eyents 
of this period was the momentary reunion of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
in 1274, effected by Gregory X. at the second oecumenic council of Lyons. 

297. Lotus XI. King of France, 

[Bom at Bomieres, hi France, 1423. Died at Dupleasls les Tours, 1483. Aged 0O.J 

The son of Charles YII. and Mary of Anjou. The mother was one of the 
most yirtuous women of her age ; the son proved a bad child, a bad iather, 
a bad husband, a bad brother, a bad friend, a bad subject, and in all qualiUes 
of the heart, a bad king. He was a tyrant, a cheat, a bigot ; cruel, implacable 
in his hatred, unscrupulous in revenge, a miser, untU he had an end to 
accomplish, when he could prove a prodigal ; crafty, sanguinary, suspicious, 
and despicably mean. He availed himsdf of the humbler orders to crush the 
power of the nobility, and loved to surround himself at all times with the 
k)west instruments for the accomplishment of his designs. Four thousand 
persons are said to have fallen victizns to his cruelty, and history records 
that his father died of privations, self-imposed, through fear of being 
poisoned by his son. Tet this concentration of vice was personally brave^ 
and a great promoter of letters. He introduced printing into France, and he 
wrote a book of counsels for his son, which he called ** The Rose Tree of 
Wars." He moreover left the royal authority established, and France 
powerful. His last few years were passed in seclusion, in suspicious alarm, 
and constant terror of death. 

[A characteriatic bust ; evidently a true portrait^ pourtraying the well-known 
bigotry and cruelty of the man.] 

298. Louis XII. King of France. 

[Bom at Blois,in France^ 1462. Died in Paris, 1515. Aged 53.] 
The son of Charles, Duke of Orleans, and heir presumptive to the throne, 
during the minority of Charles YIII. Disputing the Regency with the 
mother of Charles YIII, he was defeated, and suffered severe imprisonment 
for the space of three years. Liberated by King Charles in person, he con- 
ceived a warm friendship for the young monarch, which was never broken. 
In 1498, when Charles died without issue, Louis succeeded to the French 
throne. His reign was fruitful of good to his country. He forgave his 
enemies, re-established discipline and order in his army, economised the 
resources of the state, and made the army of France victorious abroad. He 
appointed the judges of the land for life, in order to secure their integrity, 
encouraged literature and science, and liberally rewarded men of talent. He 
was three times married, his last wife being Mary, sister of Henry YIII. of 
England. During his reign, Gaston de Foix fell at Ravenna, and the autho- 
rity of the Vope was suspended in France. Louis was of a frank and 
generous nature, and was called ** the Father of his People." 
[From the bronze half-figure in the Louvre.] 

^. Feancis I. King of France, 

[Bozn at Cognac, in France, 1494. Died at Rambouillet, 1547. Aged 58.] 
The son of Charles of Angouldme, and cousin-german of Louis XII. ' of 
Fiance, whose daughter he married, and whom he succeeded on the French 
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t^irona. A llbldiiioufi kinf , with maay iLnighil^ q^Oftlitieaf atid witb ;J1 th« 
bi^tty ttiul iH.4f-abiM>rptlon, tUait cimrucierized too juaay of tli£ deflpotiLe mleni 
of hvt time. He rutt ^ gr^iit eucount^er and pntiiJiiiztir of kttsrs and the 
^a KuiR : Ijul he hiul ilo nierv^ytowardu the tieretie, aad, in 1SB5^ he forbade 
printing m Fmucc midfir pain of dicailu WtJt a Kueceseful wamiT ; he was 
tiLktin priitouor at Pa via, during a if^&r with Sprtlu, and detained ai Madrid 
for the HjjiftiTe (sf rv twelvemonth. Hin iut?etin^ wjth our i^wn Henry VTH, m 
the Fiakl (»f tlie Oluth of GJold, in 1520j ia known to everj reader of hiKtcirf. A 
Xustre ia ahed upon tlie reign of this momirch in Ofmseqtietii:;e of liia magnihceut 
patrouAge of art, hut hie life otherwisa prejiii^nts na littk fur admiration aaibe 
tyityrdooking biiHt whieh u* t1<*ubt JaithfliHy records the lineaments of the man. 
Mis pflBJSionfi were vit^lent and ^im : and thnngh he rt?celTed the dignity of 
knightlnXKl from the handa of a sn^ect^ yiet even tiie sworfd of ^ BajarJ 
could n<>t endow him with Ytrttie en^gfi to protect hua from nilfiil 
pnsdigftlltyj aeltiBh foUieSj and oj^ea detvaiicheri^^, 

[Frutii ttini brmjio in ttiio Louvrie hj Jeuu Ci'^iikIi^, repixKJctitSn^ the Viihig m vo^v 
]ilf!te armourt int4.TT:atiiig' M a irnrrlc of the tTTr:t(j, but far Iuab refil an n fjnrtrait 
tdou the lead 299a ^ whiok is from tile oek5bnfttQi tiutiiujueiit at St. Denis, 
hj P, BautempQ, wlie4^^ the k.i ag lb aiAd])ltitJ^d ly iois dead, aud paciaci]^- nakfld] 

2991, FKA!!r(:ia I, Kintj of Friinfe, 

3(10* Chables Y. Empantr of Gf^rtnanp and King of Spain, 

t.Bom at Ghent, tn Bal^UTi], 15W>. Dltd tu Eatromsdwrn, in Spnin^ I '^53. Aged fiS.j 
The roic^n of thia undrjubtttlly grf^at mc uarch is chiefly jt'emarkabk f^ 
the rivalry which, during twenty -eiiiht ymrs, gubgiijted betweeii him and 
Franiiifl I., of France, leading to European war^ and to battles of vaTied 
fortune. Charles inherited Germany from his father, Spain from hi* 
motlier ; hut the Empire wa^ boldly disputed by Franeis l,j and tUas 
'war eommenoed. After alternate Hueceas and defeat^ Charles ov'cr- 
came hi^ rival at Pavia, in 1525, an J took him prJaoner. Gaining 
his freedom the {oihvr'mg year^ Francis allied himself witk Henry VIE. 
t>f Englaud, but Charles Y. still contrived to oljt«.in good tenns 
by tlie traaiy uf Oawbrai, in 1529, The wily Emjieror mv 
paused himself to be erown,biJ Emper^fr of Bj^me^, aud th^ engaged ih a 
Cruuude agioitujt the Turks. War ag&Ln btnike out with France , but Ui^ 
Ume fbi'tuiie tunied against Charlesj, and never pronounced in hie favour 
aifain. Sutfbriiig reverse iiix>n reveraE^ his army beatun by diiiease aa 
much a*i by the enemy — he liimsiili' furn^d to flee, almost aWe, for Mfetf 
— 1m w&h thrown into a depth of calamity as profound, uh hia previoot 
e<:iudition had beea briUia^it and lofty, Ilesigning ]m crowp in favpur of 
biii*on Philip, he retired to a it^oiiat^ry ui Spain^ where lie ulosod lils career. 
Charles was sagajcioua, cool^ crafty^ ana obt^tinatte, with great gi'aap of iiitel- 
leot ; c^nel and hypoeritiual^ yet Jiot witliout s^ine knightly i^ualities. He 
ftlE^cted great piety, especially hx hh iuter years, but there was more d 
palicy tlutn of spiritual conviction in Ida religion s movejnecte. One of his 
first acts asi king, wa^ to convene the Diet of Worms, to which he g^te 
Luther a safe conduct. He treated tlie Prt.itestants with cruel harshness. 
No two characters could have been mare opposite than those of the Royai 
aud Imperial rivals. Their points of difiereaee are adinimbly described j 
by Eobertaon* 

[FrQin ATncdalUon m bFon^c: lu tha Louvre, Compari] with TtUati'^ mrtzait^ oftan J 

engraved,] "* 



^1. iCffABLOjiE, OX Ca^lota d'Avesne, Duchess oe Yalextus^o. 

[DieO, 1614.] 
A prinofiBS lessiUnstEioiiB for her great beauty and mental endowments, 
than ibr iier virtue and piefy. First married to GharkB, Prince de Carney ; 
A^tervards forced by Louifi XH., to marry the infamons Oeosar Borgia, 
vliofle BDBfoictuiifls alie shared vithout participating in his Tioes,. 

.a02. EiENBT II. jBOin^ Q/Ihmwe. 

•PoRijit'St. -Germain-en-Laye, in France, 1518. Died in Paris, U59. Aged 41. J 

The son of Francis I. -He pursued the poKcy of his sire, carried war into 
Italy, and.ertire&uouEdy opposed the fiouse of Austria under Charles 'V. and 
Philip H. He also took arms against England, and was bitter in his i)erse- 
cuti<m of Protefftiants. In his mgn France i*ecoTered from England the 
towns of Boidogne and Calais, the latter of which England had held for the 
space of 210 years. Henry II. was an ayerage king of the time. He was 
^e slave of his mistress, the celebrated Diana of Poitiers, upon whom, and 
upon his &vourites, he lavished his wealth ; he cultivated libertinism at 
Grait, he robbed the pe<^le, he overstepped his 'legitimate rights, and he lefb 
tds ooQstry larg€fly in debt. Historians thank Providence that it was no 
•wone. TIqs moiuu*ch died of an aocidentoL wound, in a toumammt, from 
4he hand of Momtgommy, the chief of his Scotch guards. 

fFrom a marble in the Ijouvre, by Jean Go^jon. A very interesting relic, 
ioKmecly past of a beantiftd chinmesr-piece brought firom tl^ Gh&teau de 
•ViUerov, and now in ^the Xiouvre, the wosk of O^rmaiu Pilou. No 302a is 
^om toe mieurblo by Germain Filoo, the celebrated sculptor of the French 
Benaissance. The marble is very much decayed, but the general character 
oi the hecMl is preserved* as well as the oosuime. The head is erowned with 
MvtreL The opoantle is ornamented with tke Heur-de-Jlys, and i^o Order is 
that of ,3t. IfticheL Xho n^iagnificent tomb of this kii% in St. Denis is by 

^.2a. Hbnm II. Kinff of France, 
^. CtoJttiEB IX. J^% of France. 

£Bom at-fit. Germain, 1650. Died there, 1574. Aged S4.] 

The son of JHenry 11. and Catherine de Medici. He was brought up 
nnider the tutelage of his ' mother ; and at an early age, gave promise of a 
good career, exhibiting a taste for literature, princely courage, and a love of 
glory. But under the influence of his pernicious mother, he became projQii- 
gate and cruel. His unenviable reign is notorious for the horrible Massacre 
S St Bartheiomew, when thousands of Protestants were deliberately mur- 
dered. Remorse for this tremendous crime followed Chailes IX. to his grave, 
into which he was prematurely cast by disease^, the xesolt of his debaucheries. 
[From a marble in the liouvre, attributed to Gtermain Pilon. It represents the 
king in I4s youth. The pedestal is inscribed, Carolus IX. 1568. J 

m. Um:^Y III. King of France, 

[Bom at Fontainebleau, 1552. Died at St. Cloud, 1589. Aged 87.] 
The son of Henry II. and Catherine de Medici. He acquired military 
£ime as Duke of Anjou, by the victories of Jamac and Moncontoni, gained 
oyer t^e -Huguenots. In 1573, he was elected King of Poland ; but on the 
death of his brother, Charles IX. of France, he relinquished the sovereignty 
of J^oland for ^hat of France. As King^ his early energy and manly courage, 
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gi^Te place to shameless tIhiq and debauchery. He viM samnnded by tiie 
moat t>awt>rthj fevvjimteSr ^h^o caused bii reign to be deaignated as *'The 
Tftifift of ttift TDmioiia/* He hml had a hand m the Ma^asatjre of St* Barthfi- 
iamew ; but at a later period, drir^n out of his own capital by a faction, he 
formed &a alliauce with Henr/ of Kar^rref the chief of i^t Protestants, and 
with that prioce he laid aicge to Pftris. He waa thuj employed at the catup 
of St. Cluud, when he was assasaiaatcd hj a monk, named Jacques Clemcst, 
Henry III. has been described, by some historians, OiB a pupil of MachiaTeliit 
concealing a profoundly devised plan beu^th his gross LmmoralitieB, obsoeni- 
tie^;, aud blatspiiejiiies. His ad^ were frequently those of a laadiuan, yat 
ho was not without gi>od qualities^ He wafj the kst ktug of the hous« ^ 
Yaloia. It h&d reigned 261 year% and given 13 moaarchs to Frsuace. 

[Frctn tbo iDarbl^ tn th@ Louvre, by Gerxnun Filnn-, like lia fsllow. No, 3024, 
vor;y [uucb catan anray^ as though at ^me tiLUd expvaod to the weatlicr.J 

305. Henut 17. Xing of Fmnce. 
J Bom at Pan, Lu Pmnce, 1553. Aaaaselnated in Paris, 1010, Ag^ V7.\ 

Educated in the reformed religion by his mother, Jeanne d^Albret, lua 
became head of the Huguenot party : as such he took part in the elviL wai^ 
( which arose in the reign of Henry III.^ and wa;^ ia consequence «x comma- 
nicat^d by Pope i5ixtiiH V. Acknowledged King of France by a porlion of 
the French army after the death of Henry IH., he took arrna agaonst the 
League, vanquished itn followers in severs! engagements, aiid finally enter^ 
Paris, after professing his adherence to the Roman Catholic faith. In the 
reign of Henry lY, the humane Edict of Nantes, which gave toleration to 
FrotestantiBm, was promulgated, and the sagacious reforms^ of the Minist^ 
Sully, a Protestantj helped largely to the restoration of ordef, and to the 
development of the public reBourceSn The ai^en^Us were replenishe^l, roads 
and canals were made, taxation was reduced, and the industry of the people 
fostered. IrVhilat this salutary work was going on, atid Henry IV. and hii 
MiDiater were negix^iatbg the raoftt importftnt treaties with the varioos 
powers of Europe, in order to ef^tabliBh a general confederacy and A Lasting 
peace, the monarch foU by the knife of RavaiUac, a fanatic^ Henry IT. 
vas an un&ithful husband, and unstable in his religion. He had many 
mistreaaesj and he twice abjured hie faith ; but he was the author of the 
edict of Nantes. 

30oA, Heniiy IV, King of France, 

[A veiy olegout »Ututtte of the tlFue. The hA&A beautifally sculptundj ^d 
evidoutfy a good portrcut. ] 

306. Mauie de' Medici. Queen of France, 

[ Bonx at Florence, 1573. Died at Cologne, 1642. Agftd fl&.l 
Daughter of Francis 0.^ Qnibud Duke of Ttiscany ; wife of Henry lY. of 
France ■ and mother of Henrietta -Maria, the queen of Charles I, of Kngland, 
She wedded Henry IV- after he had divorced his first wife, Margaret of 
Valois^ and the alliance was not a happy one. Crowned the day befoie 
the assassination of her husband, at which some of her contemtwra- 
ries more than suaijected that she herself connived. But no proof of her 
gnilt has been forthcoming . llegent during tlie minority of her son 
Louis Xin,, she threw France into confusion by her misgovemmejit, 
prcdig?*lity, intrigncs and wilful ness» The coufbRion ended in civil war. 
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Bedgning the regency when'Loxiis XUl. attained Ms minority, she took ap ' 
Krms against her son ; but reconciliation being made through the inter- 
ventidn of Bichelien, then Superintendent of her household, she introduced 
that great and wily man into the counsels of the king. Bichelieu, app<Mnted 
Piime-Hinister, arrested his former mistress at Compeigne, and thirew her 
friends into the Bastile. The sun of Mary had fiboally set ; she became 
an outcast and a wanderer in Europe. Our own Charles I. found his 
mother-in-law an asylum ; but he. himself was soon in need of human • 
charity, and the abased queen must needs creep to Cologne, where she lived 
in obseurity and died — as traTellers are still shown — ^in a garret. A weak 
voman,' with strong passions. Ambitious, jealous, irascible. In her 
character, as with all men and women — eren the worst— rthere is one brightec 
spot for contemplation. She introduced into France an enlightened and a pure 
taste for art. There still exist some specimens of engraving by her hand. To 
her, Paris owes the Palace of the Luxembourg, and, for her, Bubens painted a 
gallery still possessed by France. 

[The companion statuette to 305a.] 
307. Louis XIH. King of France. 

[Bom at Fontainebleau, 1601. Died at St. Germain, 1643. . Aged 42.] 

He succeeded his father Henry lY. when nine years old. In 1614, his 
majority was declared : in the following year he married Anne of Austria. 
His reign is chiefly remarkable for the ascendancy acquired over the King 
and his government, by Cardinal fiicheUeu, whose policy, although directed 
by personal ambition, elevated the power of France and prepared it for the 
glory of the succeeding reign. Louis XIII. was sumamed **The Just:" 
but the good, which he desired, he had neither firmneas nor enlig^teaiment 
enough to secure. He was timid and diffident, though scrupulous, sincere, 
and pious. .He had a melancholy nature. Grandeur had no seductions for 
him, and it could not be said that he enjoyed the sweets of private life. 
His mother Richelieu caused to be banished, and Louis suffered her to die in 
misery at Cologne ; an unfilial act to be attributed rather to weakness of 
character, and the influence of the Cardinal, than to deliberate unkindness. 
He was the &ther of Louis XIV. 

[Prom a fyie portrait statue In bronze,. by Simon Guillain of Paris, who died 
in 1658. The ori^nal is in the Louvre, and a copy of it is at Veraailles : it 
has lo«t a spar and the fleur-de-lys which was at the top of the sceptro. The 
iTing wean the royal fleur-de->lys mantle over his armour, and the grand 
collar of the Order of the St. Esprit. He holds the sceptre in one hand, and 
stretches out the other, as if giving a command. There is an interesting 
bust at Versailles of the same King when a boy. and no doubt from the life. ] 

J07a. Lotis XIII. Kinff of France, 

[From the marble statue in the Louvre, by Guillaume Couston, a pupil of 
'Coysevox, who died at Paiis in 1746. The King wears the royal fleur-de-lys 
mantle, and on his knees offers, his crown and sceptre to the Virgin. The 
15th of August, 1688, the day on which Louis XIV. was bom, was ordered 
to be celebrated by a solemn procession in N6tre-Dame : and throughout 
France, to this day it is kept m the Cathedral, and called the ceremony of 
the Vow of Louis ZIII. The attitude chosen by the sculptor is thus 
explained. There are several other examples of the same kind at Versailles ; 
the statue of Louis XIV. (No. 308) is one. At Versailles there is a similar 
statue by Coysevox, and a bust by Warin.] 
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30i7** AssM OF Atjsteta- Queen of France. 

fBom in SpHin, l&CrL Uied in Pnmoe, 10U^. Aged C4,], 
The daughter of Philip II. of Spain, ami wife of Lonia XIIL Off Fnon^. 
SKlh wm negtecteii by die King, faer huabaiidj and had no influence in Pranoc 
dnring his lifetime. Bnt upon hts decesae, the pariijunient awinltal bis irUi, 
which had resinoted the Queen^s power, and gAve her the unlimited Bis^cj 
of the kingdom, wad m]e guftTdiAiii^htp of her mn^ Lc^uia XIV. She acppoiated 
Cardiual MfizuiD her Prime Mmieterf Hod the iillintice thua 6jrmed betweem 
Spanish princesH and an Italian priD^t, gaTe Tise ia Fr^noa to the civil wirs 
of ^^ La Fronds. ^* In ipite cif the opposition which ahe encountered, sbf 
m^de 0T«r th^ aoTei^ignt^ of Pranoe unimpured to her son when he ivachel 
lia majoril^. Of a mild and docile temper, rehgioufl nnd charitable^ Aa^ 
mother she wm devoted tn her children, aiid sought to Jmbue theaLwitt 
Ligh moral and retii^oaa piindpl^t. 

fMavk tFtsm tlie statuo rtfort^ to in nota N"o> 308.] 

308. LOXJIS XIV. Kin^ of I^-ance. 

[Bora at St. Germalu, 163S, T>Jcd in5. A god TT,] 
The son. of Lonia XIII. aud Aniie af Austria, He aseended the throne it 
five years old^his mother being Eegeut during hh mitit^rliy — and reigned 
^2 years, loagcr than any other King of Prance: UutiJ the death of 
Mazaiin in 16t>l, Loais XIV. bu fibred theadmitCaidinaltornle, Fromtb&t 
hour until hia own death, no man governed but Mmaelf. Thie renowned 
]noIy^.^'c^h Hurvivod nearly the whole of his &mily, and when he died, tfas 
erowH) a$ in his own case^ came to the charge of a child — hig ^reat graudsao — 
theo in hiu fifth year. The reign of Lottis Quatorae wa» sioguI^jLy eventfiil 
within and witlMut the realm^ It embraced wars, marked now wi"di aplendul 
soccesses, and now with foruiidab[e reverasefl. He aimed at oniTersal 
monarchyj and endangered his owu. He Eusteined, in the War of the SnOGe«- ; 
Eon, the defence of Spain and Frauce against united Europe — a war in whict 
the allies hoped to dism ember Franoe, that did not lose a province. Under 
thifl king, the soil of France was stained with the bJood of her children in 
religious civil conflict; the most induatrious and the best^ feJaughtered fiw their 
fiiith, or exiled. A Magtiiticeut Court gurrounde<i his person — ^thc centre to 
the politeness of Europe, its etately deconxm veiling great moral cormpyoiiK 
Jealous of his prerogatives and of his supremaey amongst kings, Louia XIV". 
waa stilt more jealous to be thought the beet br«d gentleman of his Inme, 
Id this reign, ^e marine, the commerce, and the mfuigfacturea of Fras^ 
made a vast stride. Arts, letters, and science were royally encoun^;:ed. U 
js looked back upon m the A uguatfiji age of French literature, when the 
'writings of CorneiUCj Racine, Moli^te, and Boileau — of Miwjillon^ Boaauct, : 
Fen^lou, seemed to have fixed the laugnage. The age of Louis XTV. was ; 
the age of glory to the Freuck monarchy ; and splendidly diseolutej anti, in i 
many respects, hollow, as it may have been, ve still revert to its records 
with a fascination that never paU^ and an interest that beeomea more acuta ! 
€ie more it is gratified. j 

FFhifl istatuo, rapfes^nting' Laui$ as achitd, iir from a bronaw by OuUlaiD, which 
fWrtned. with a fittttue of Adq^ of Austria, AUd one ^>f Louib Xlll., n group of 
threci Ad a Tnonumtint to flf>iTiinenicmi.te the bajltliiii? of the Pont-ffu-CliAng^ 
hc^iui by L™!h XIII. ID Hian, pvnd ftuisheti noder Louis XIV., Ji^J, whilfi 
Amie watt R^gBnt. The foohument ^lis deatrnyed In 1787 ; but the fltatuefl 
are in the I»xivre, as w^U os- the gfraat biiii'iieLieC Tha bust of Ap^ja of 
Austria (No. 307* J is takeU' fram thu atutue^J 
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a08ki. Lovia XLY. Kmg of Ftanee. 

{JttOBOi the iiMuii>le^ by Ch. iU&t. Cqy8eTQx» in, the Lo«vv» and at VennfllM. 
The Kinff, laieelmg on a cushion where his crown, is placed, iadxeaaeoLin 
the Roysa mantle, with the Orders of the H0I7 Spirit and St Michel. There 
Kre-numbered no fewer tiian twenty-two basts. stMues. and medalHons of this 
&Tuurite King at VersaiUee. Fqut are eauestiiaastetues in branae ; one by 
Martin Bogaert, called De^ardins, ana two by Louis Petitot, done in 
1834. The statue in bronze by Desiardins,. which onca stood in tiie Flftoe dea 
Victoires, was destroyed in 1798. The four daves which stood chained at the 
•aglea nf ^is stotua wcoeo akma prawrved, and ave mam at tha Hotel des 
InvaUdes, at Paris. 1 

309*. LoTJi» X¥. King of France. 

[Bom at Versailles, ino. Died &ere, 1774. AgedMJ 
He sucoaaded Ids great grandfittker^ Louis XlV., in the-fifUi year of liis 
age. He waa styled '' ibe well beloyed." la his Sith year^ oa the field of 
FoBtenoyy he gave proof of courafpB. Up to the prime of manhood, he gave 
eqiially satis&etory evidence of many good, qualities of heart and head. But 
iadolenoe and vicbus habits, subsequently contracted, rendered the latter 
half of Louis's leign one of the most disgraceful and profligate that Fiance 
had witnessed. The shameless prooeedings which, had stained the career of 
his gnaidian, the Begent Orleans^ wiere re-enacted in his own vicious 
0)UTti. The disasters of France abroad during this degraded time, the 
dcstpictioik of her navy, the financial crisis that followed that catastrq^ihe, 
the corruptions that were eating into the very heart of the State, and the 
iDunoEality that characterized the higher cIbiimw, were the natural forerunners 
of the fri^^itful storm that burst over France in the following leign. Louis 
XY., onoa *' the well beloved^" died execrated by his subgecta^ who insulted 
Ins wretehed remains, as they were passing t^ their last hoaoA*. 

S09a. Loxtis XT. Kinff -of France, . 

I^tan the marble, in the Louvre^ by OuiOaanM Couaton the- son, who died at 
Paris, 177X The costume, in aooordanoe with the fiincy of the day, is that 
ef a RcMnan genernl, as wv see in the statue «r King Jamea-II., of England, 
flf a 4tfl> The King hokh in hia right hand a sceptre re^nstsad. and: wsui his 
left prcisants a batou o£ a Marshal of France At yeraaiUeSj. ara 8Bv«al 
authentic busts of the time of this monarch, besides a oc^py of this statue, 
and an equestrian statue in bronse, by Boncluadon. l%,e (ute of tltis work 
is about 17:28.] 

810. Mastb AifTorsrxTTS Josephine Jba^nb. Qic6m ^ France^ 

[Bom at Vienna, 1755. Guillotined 1703. Aged 38.1 
The unfortunate daughter of Francis I., Emperor of Germany, and the 
illustrioas Maria Theresa of Austria. In 1770, before she was sixteen, 
mamed to Louis tiie Dauphin^ who in 1774 became' King of France, under 
the title of Louis XYI. At the breaking out of the French Revolution, 
every public diaastar was kid ta her daarge hgr the mAddaoed people, and 
after ti^e execution of her husband, she was herself condemned to death. On 
her way to the scaffold, she was for two hours reviled by a. ferodeoa mob ; 
bat rangwition and aweatneoi of dfimaanaur only oonld be tiBmd on her 
fsiiiiiinmii II Her hair had bean tuzned aUvwy white by her many troubles, 
and a settlsd ladaiipholy vrwa stan^^ en hur beastifol ftatoiea.. After her 
caaeiiti0% her body was immediately oonsmned with quiek lima. The ^ 
mnda ef this unhappy lady was the most erimson i^oi in all the bloody time ' 
of the Foencb Bevoliitian. She vnnof aplayfbl* ha^]P» ehearfal disposition, 
devoted t»h«rluni^, b^nsvokot to all. Hec purify is^ beyond question, her 
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h^folKta perfect. In mixmg in pnbll<; eonceruE^ whieli fihe did soi TUider- 
ifftkud, she betFBrjed iiupradenc^. In dfi&plBing etiquette she Uid biGiraelf 
open to the worst criticiHma of her ungeueroiu foee ; hut her character sUiiei 
imauilied ftfter eruel persecutioix, borrihle impriBoiinjieni, midignominiaiisdeatlL 
[From tho marble ia the Louvnj by L^ismtfi,] ' 

311, Nafoleon BuOKArAHTE* Ejjtperor of France. I 

[Bom at AJaocio, In CofvlCA, 17fli. Died at Bt. HelNm, ISSI^ Aged 53.] " 

A soldier of fortoue hi the out«t of hi§ career. Lieutenant of Artdllenr^ 
1785. Mret CoMtil of France, 1709. Emperor of France in 1804, wkn be ; 
vAfl hnt B6 yedJ^ of age. Discrowned e^cile, and pnHoner, 1815. Th» \ 
milit&rr prodigy of his age. Hia btory ve&ds like o romance of eMtera | 
enchantment ; for he m&de and munnde king? At his wilt^ and confoandiivg 
all the eetablkhed conceptioaH and expectations of mea^ ai9«erted and wan hii 
right to iix for a time the dfistdiiieB of natione. His extreme hoar of gieatnea 
■was in 181 3^ after the fearfnl retreat from EoBaia, when in a few monttak 
-Bniumened a new army to hie uide ^>m the £eJdfl of exhan^tod France^ ao'l 
alone defied, and almost OTercaioej the nmted strength of the real of ciTilii^ 
Europe. Tlie moat ignoble |*eriod of hia Ufe is found on the barren roct of 
St* Helena, when, tpsaeherons to his former grandeur^ he was afflieied ami 
-abaorbed hy the worth leae and poadng annoyan<^es of the moment. Hii 
career was that of a dasstling meteor, astonif^hing all men m its fiery pasBag?^ 
hnt creating little else than amaEement, and a^lmlration Juingled with few. 
Not natnraliy cmel, he enacted cruelties, Braye in the field, he lacked tie 
true heroic element. He used all men for hia own advancement, and 
counted human lift TaluelcM^ when its tiaeiifice might add to his im;agined 
glory. SupeTetitiou% hut not religioua^ Framed for intenseat exert^oto, 
indefetigahle, impAtieut, irritable^ nntruthful, theatrical, petty. Yet i 
grand kwgiver ; cognisant of the wante of men, and capable of meeting them, 
had hifl lust of ambition suffered him to provide for the interests of his people 
as sednlon^ly as for hia own* Hia charader, a eingular conflict of great virtu** 
with small vices, and of great vioes with i&mali virtucfl. The luoat splendid 
Boldier aince the days of Julina Ceesar, and the tdol of hia army. The andfi 
of Napoleon UI., the present Bmperor of France, , . 

[Ptqeo the marble In the Louvre by HoudonJ | 

31 1a, Napoieok BroNAPAKTE, Miiperor qf ^ance[ 

[The oolossal bust by Canova.] 
31 1b, Napoleok Buo^tapabtb. Emperor of France, 

(An ideal butt by Tborwaldsen, supportwl on the French e«tgle with paha 

SllCi Napoleon Buoitapaute. Emperor of France, 

312. Louis Phuippb. King of tlie French, ^ 

[Bom in Paria, 177S. Died at Claniinont, in Eoglaud, 18^* Agod TT.] 
A monarch who ascended the thmne of Pranoe on the neck of one Eevolit- 
tion^ aud was hurled from it by the heel of another* A king who had horas 
, adversiiiy bravely in his yonth, yet was unequal to eustain prosperiiy in hii 
age. The most remarkable example of the proverb that "a Bourbon learna i 
tiothing, and forj^ets nothing/' If any Bourbon could prove an exception to ; 
the TfaXCf Louie Philippe must have Wa the mftn. He had gr^t aagaclt^r I 
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he kad mixed for many years vriik all ranks and oondltionii of men. He had 
acutely felt the want of the means of Hying. He had been fort^ed to earn his 
own bread by humble day labour. He h^ traydled in America, resided in 
England, had read much, observed- more. Yet in 1848, fiiftej a rdgn of 18 
years, he conducted himself towards the French nation with a blind obsti- 
nacy and wilful disregard of consequences, worthy of a aovereign who had 
been suckled in the lap of despotism, and fed for ever afterwards upon 
obsequious flattery, and all the other dainty diet of a Conrt, hom» Philippe 
. had many good qualities of heart. He was beloved by \m wife and ehildren, 
and was a true hero at the domestic hearth. He had aUo a ehrewd, a^ve^ 
wdl-informed mind. Nor did he act without a principle in hifl dettling with 
his subjects. But unfortunately his love for his family led hLm into fooliah 
schemes for their advancement, his shrewdness overreach^ itsel:^ and hi» 
principle of action was based upon a fallacy. . He imagined that he could 
satisfy his people with the very husk and rind of constitutional govemmentr 
and flatter them with the conviction that they were chewing and enjoying the 
kernel. Corruption was hardly greater in the days of the Regency, than, 
towards the untimely close of the reign of Louis Philippe, but the rottennesi^ 
under the later Orleans was veiled beneath forms demanded by the spirit of 
the age, and conceded by the King in a spirit of mock complaisanoe and quiet 
irony. Few men have had greater opportunity than the King of tlie 
Barricades. None have so desperately disappointed hope and balEed eicpecta- 
tion. The history of the House of Orleans is full of instmction for all who 
bear the name : but no chapter is so fraught with momeatouB interest to the 
livmg chief of the House as that which tells the extraordinary and calami toua. 
histcuy of Louis Philippe. 

[From the Marble, by J. E. Jones, 1845.] 

312*. Louis Napoleon. Emperor of France, 

fBom 1808. Stillliving.] 
The third Emperor of the name, and not the lea^t remarkable of bis 
extraordinary race. The opinions formed of the present Emporor of France 
from his earlier history, have all been belied by his subsequent career. He ha.s 
been an exile, a prisoner, a wanderer, an outcast. When he has ceased to 
be an object of suspicion, it was only to become a subject for ridiculf. 
Of all pretenders to thrones in Europe, he has been held the least likely to 
obtain, by any change of circumstances or overthrow of dynuaties, supreme 
dominion. "When kings, in their fear, have reckoned over the names of those 
from whom danger might be expected, '^^and have exliAuated the entire 
list by including all possible representatives of peril, Louia Napoleon 
has not been in the number. He lived for years in Lr>ndon, and 
on the 10th of April, 1848, when special constables^ were enrolled for 
the preservation of menaced order, he sallied forth with hLs neighbours^ and 
performed street duty with the humblest. He was so poor m England, that 
his goods were sold to pay his debts. Yet at this hour the diadem biiid^ M:^ 
brow, and his foot is finnly planted upon the summit of power in tranquU- 
lized France, and we all pray Heaven in the inteietita of humanity^ 
civilization, and peace, to maintain it there. SLnoe the acoesdon of 
Ks^leon III., all his exertions have been directed to the development of 
the material resources of his country, and to the upholding of that good 
Tmdqrstapding amongst nations which is essential to the continuance of Hocial 
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proBpenly. Bvrope Iks imder great oUigatifmR to lis sagacity, vA Unglaod 
has cause to Tejdoe in his frieiidBhip. When he married, he CBeHed himself a 
^^pa/rwim.** His wisdom, moderation, and good fsith hsn aliitaehed him 
to the heart of pnbhc opinion bmm!« bloselj I3ian though, npon an insinoere 
hrow, he had brought to his imperial throne the stamp of a Irandred Idngt. 
[fVom the marble by Barro, 1853.] 

312a. Louis ITapoleof. Emperor of France, 

[IVomthe marble bj 7. B. Jonas.] 
Z\^*. EufiUt^Nis "M^ATtTTi; GuzhJlST. Ffm^e&i of France 
i|Banil«88. 8tiillmi«.] 
'She -vife of UsEpoloon HL, hefore her marriage irilli irihon she irw 
OowtesB MantaJD of Teba. 



THE aEBMAK POETSAITS. 

« 

INTRODUCTION. 

liinywKt, Kiaig of Bavazia, first ocmceiTed iiie idea of r^amag a 
monument to the national glory of Germany. In l^e year 1807] 
he planned the WikLHALLA, a grand hall for the reception of the 
statues and portrait-busts of celebrated Germans, borrowing the 
title of the structure from the old Norse language, ihe name 'kxkag 
that of the palace into whidi Odin, the Scandinavian Jupiter,; 
received the souls of the slain heroes. The idea, however, | 
remained undeveloped until the important part played by! 
the soldiers of Germany in the final overthrow of Na^(deoii{ 
gave a new impulse to the great scheme of the king. In 1821,; 
he entrusted his architect, Leo von Klenze, with the execati(Hi| 
of his plan. But it was not until 1830 that the design was 
Bufficiently matured for buiiding ; and, aftei: the laying of thti 
first stone, tw^ve years were occupied in consummating the work. 
The Walhalla was inaugurated October 18th, 1842. 

The WaJhalla stands in a commanding position on the banks of 
the I>anube, dose to the little town of Donaustauf, and sot far 
from Begmisbarg. It is a noble building of ihsi Doric ecder, 
TesemblLog the Parthenon of ancient Greece, 230 feet long, 108 
feet broad, and 64 feet high, having a colonnade on every side. 
It is baaed upon a massive structure of Cyclopean stone work fomed 
into three terraces, aad is approached by a grand fiight of st^jo. 

The pediments at each end are filled with maxble 
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Lndw^ Sdiwantibaler. The soutli pediment, looking orefr'CliB iwefr, 
contaioA an aRegorieal subjeet designed by Raudb, and scnlptuied 
by Scbwaidifaaler. -Grermany is here as a female figure ■flfarroimded 
by young -if amors, yrho represent iflie different States of ^Germany, 
presenthig to ber the chief fortresses under the form of young 
women. The north pediment is entirely by Bchwsu^baler. It 
xf^HraBente the battle between Hermann and Varus. 

The iBfterior forms a noble highly-decorated ball in i^ Ionic 
Birjife, ivith ^lished marble walls and painted moixl^ngs, the floor 
being also richly inlaid with marbles. The balL is 168 feet long, 
48 feet broad, and 53 feet high. The entablature is supported by 
14 Caryatides, treated as Walkyren, the Chuseis of Slaughter in the 
old Genoanic xnyihology^ each being 10 feet 9 inches high. They are 
modelled bySchwanthaler, and executed in marble by his pnpi^ ; the 
%ares being painted in the manner supposed to have been practised 
by the Greeks : the hair isbsowa, the flesh vswj colour, the tunics 
are of violet colour, the upper drapery white with red and gijt 
«dgea, and the bearskins gUt. A fdesse runs zound the ball, on 
which is sculptured the history of the Gemukus, iroxa their c»rigin 
ja 4he uoun^ains of the Caucasus to their baptism by iBonifiBizio. 
Tbis foeze is the work of Martin Wagner, a Bavaxian •sculpHior, 
fiving at .Bome, assisted by Schopf and Pettrich. It is in ^marble, 
•and measures 3 feet 4 indies in hei^t, by 292 feet long. 

Six AtaibueB of Yiotory, larger than lil^, and scolptujced by Xtanch, 
are anmyed round the hall. Bettuv^en these aire placed the busts 
«f the great msn of Germany, in six groups, nunibering, in aH, ^6. 
They begin, chronologically, with Axmioius, who repelled the Romans, 
irndSoDgHaoy L (a. p. sk& — 936), and come down to ELucher 
JtuA Sehwaixenbeirg. The Poets aie sepreseaarted from the fiaedieval 
IMhmeand Meister-singers, down to Goethe and StfeiHer. All these 
Imsts axe however modem works of art, the earliest dating i&om 
17M. 

Xhe ^'Buhmeahalle" (or '^Hall of Fame"), at Mvmch, ecmtains 
wiother collecfbion of portrait-busts of celebrated Germans. ISiis, 
like ike Walhalla, was established by Ludwig, King of Bavaria, 
and built by the architect Klenze. It was commenced in 18d2, and 
completed in 1853. it is wellsituated t^on a hiU which rises ifrom 
a flat of «0me extent near Munidh, caMed after tibe Queen of ILouis, 
"die Theresen-Wiese." It is in the Doric style df Greek architec- 
tre, 230 feet long, by 150 feet broad, and 60 feet hi^ and is 
«uirounded by 48 •ecaumns, 24 feet in height. Within the 92 
-anetopes are 44 figures <<f Victory, and 4a"represent«fcionB of the 
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prmdpal events in the progress of Bavaria, designed and executed 
by Sdiwanthaler. The pediments also are ornamented with statues 
in marMe by the same artist, personifying the provinces of the 
present kingdom of Bavaria. The statue of Bavaria, a cast from the 
head of which is in the Crystal Palace .( See No. 206 of. the Haiid- 
bool^ of Modem Sculpture), stands in front of the building. 

Some of the German portraits enumerated in the following pages 
are. copies from portraits in both collections above .referred to. 
There are also some portrait<busts of which the originals exist in 
the ^^ Eoyal Museum," and in the '^ Lager-Qaus," at Berlin. 



{The German Portraits begin immediately behind the Statue of Sir 
Hobert Peel at the sotUh-west angle of the Great Transept and 
Nave,) 

ARTISTS AND MUSICIANS. 

313. Petee Paul Rubens. Painter, 

[Bom at Cologne, in Germany, 1577. Died at Antwerp, in Flanders, 1640.. Aged 63.] ' 
One of the most prolific and famous painters; not of the Flemish school 
onlj, but of the world. His life as untroubled as his genius was grand. 
•Crowned heads courted him, wealth followed him, and until immediately, 
before his death he knew not the sorrow of sickness. He passed happily , 
through life, multiplying with astonishing rapidity those marvellous pictuies | 
which haye associated his name for ever with the idea of glorious colour. He | 
left paintings in France and in Spain, and both countries Tied with each other j 
in loading the great artist with well merited honours. He came to Sngland in ! 
the reign of Charles I. as Envoy from the Spanish court, and in England fresh 
dignities awaited him. As a painter, he is memorable for the harmony, beauty, 
and mellow richness of his colouring, which flings a surpassing charm oyer 
every one of his productions. His men are always powerfully drawn and 
chantcterised with wonderful variety ; but for. the graoeful and ideal repre- 
sentation of the more delicate sex, we have only the coarse type of his 
countrywomen. His portraits are fresh, vigorou9, and carefully executed, i 
His most celebrated work, The Descent from the Cross, at Antwerp, is a i 
wonderful creation, both for expression and feeling. In landscapes, BubenaJ 
was also most happy. In all his works .there is a luxuriance of life and j 
vigour and passionate expression. In person he was tall, majestic, and^ 
extremely handsome ; in temperament energetic and enthusiastic ;. in his i 
manner of living plsin and moderate; in his dealings with his brother: 
artists, gentle and munificent as a prince. Amongst his pupils he reckoned 
VAndyke, Teniers the youn^, Jordaens, and Sneyders. 

[For a description of this noble statue, see No. 107, Handbook of Modern 
Sculpture.] 

314. Geoeg Friedbich Handel. Musical Composer, 

[Bom at HaUe, in Saxony, 1684. Died 1759. Aged 75.] 
This magnificent musician, the dominant characteristics of whose genii]|| 
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are grandeur, spirituality, and solemnity, was the son of a soigeon. Having 
in his youth cUsplayed a passionate love for music, and having travelled 
much with the view of gaining instruction in Germany and Italy, he went 
to London, at the age of twenty-six, and there composed, by order of Queen 
Anne, the **Te Deum" and "Jubikte," which, in 1714, were performed 
at St. Paul's. Subsequently became Director of the Opera, in the Haymarket, 
for the production .of his own works : a large subscription, headed by G^rge I., 
enabling him to open the theatre. The scheme falling to the ground, in 
consequence of the quarrels of the singers, Handel abandoned the stage, and 
devoted his powers to the production of those sublime oratorios that have 
immortalized his name. In 1740, he composed ''Saul;" in 1741, ''The 
Messiah ;" the last a three weeks' work. Other great oratorios followed. In 
1750, he lost his sight, and from that time until his death he gradually 
defined. He was buried with great pomp in Westminster Abbey. This 
mighty musician was infirm of temper, and imperfectly educated. When 
roused, he was violent and ungovernable. A singer once reflised to sing one 
of his airs. Handel, seizing the man in his arms, and pale with rage, 
threatened to throw Mm out of the window if he persisted in the refusal. 
His countenance wore a rough expression, though he was good-natured 
when not agitated. He stands at the head of the greatest masters of music ; 
and, as a performer on the organ, he was without a rival. 

[In the Musical Collection of the Boyal Library at Berlin. The artist is not known, 
but it bean many evidences ofbeing a tnithfiil portrait, and isaltogether a more 
characteristic head than the conventional portrait by Roubiliac No. 814a.] 

314a. Geoeg Fkiedeich Handel. Musical Composer, 
[From the marble by Roubiliac] 

315. JoHAN Joachim Winckelmann. Antiquaii/, 
[Bom at Steindal, in Germany, 1717. Died at Trieste, in Austria, 1768. Aged 51.] 

The son . of a shoemaker, and self-educated. At thirty became a Boman 
Catholic, and journeyed to Bome, where he studied the antique, and pub- 
lished his celebrated "History of Art" At Trieste he was murdered by a 
felon, for the sake of the medals conferred upon him by the Courts of Austria 
and Bavaria. His investigations into the true principles and significance of 
high art^ more especially of antique sculpture, led the way to the enlightened 
criticism of Lesslng and GK)eihe. 

[By Doel. It was placed in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, by Geo. F. 
Beiffenstein.] 

315*. Anthony Raphael Mengs. Painter. 

[Bom at AuBsig, in Bohemia, 1728. Died at Rome, 1771. Aged 43.] 
Sumamed, but without much reason, the RaffaeUe of G^many. 
He studied assiduously at the Vatican. Upon his return to Gtermany 
he was appointed at Dresden painter to the King. Bevisiting Bome 
he fell in love with a beautiful peasant girl, and became a Boman 
Catholic in order to marry her. In 1757, he commenced planting in 
fresco, and his works of this kind will bear comparison with some 
of the best of the Italian masters. In 1761, he was invited by Charles 
in. to Spain, where he painted for the palace at Madrid, the " Apotheosis 
of Trajan." This is his chef cTceuvre. He died leaving scarcely sufBident 
to pay his funeral expenses, and the King of Spain provided for his seven 
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olifldreB. mie works of MengB displfty orareetness of irswixtg, yigcmr of 
odkmmg, HmdaoSi execution, and studied gnoe : bat the loftier •qualitieB of 
mind, demanded by historical painting, are wanting. He was awritor onart 
M well as an artirt -: and a generous, warm-bearted man. 
[BoBttocome.] 

31<6« FmASSfz JosEim Mjltsw. Musical Composer, 

TBorn in Rolirau, on the firontien of Austria and Hungary, 1732. Died at 
fifoniia, 1809. Aged 77.] 

IThe son of very poor and bumble parents, who cheered their poTerty and 
supported their labour by liome music. The family concerts constitated 
Ebtydn's ioilaation ijito Art. He was a -pasaontttb neophyte. At l^e age of 
thirteen, he had oomposed a mass, which he was tmable to write ooirectly. 
Taken into ^e aenice of the great master Forpora, he submitted to menial 
drudgery in order to hwre the adTantage of his instruction, in 1760, h» 
entered tiie better service of Prince Bsterhasy, with whom, as Court Musidan, 
he continued lor the space of twenty-fire years. During that period, some of 
his finest symphonies were produced. In 1791, he went, on invitation, to | 
London, -and continued there for thirteen years, sending ft>rt& his inimitable 
works, and receiring honour on every side. In 1794, he returned to 
Gbnnany, established himself in the suburbs of Yienna^ and composed the 
OFStorio of ^*The Creation.'* He died in 1809, firom agitation, it is said, 
induced by the advance upon Ylemia of the French armj. Haydn is 
one of the greatest of modem musicians. He set free the spirit of instra- 
mental music, and purified Jus art by the purity, eimpMeity, and beaxi^ tjf 
his works. He is remarkable for ludd melody and for his power of effective 
painting. His labours were enormous and his compositions coimtless. He 
could himself reckon up to SCO works, large and small, and there he 
stopped. 

317. JonKiinr Woif aAxa Mozaxt. Musical Oompsssr. 

JBanx at Balzbni^ in Austria, 17&0. Died at Yiennak 1791. Aged 35.] 
The most renowned of Qerman musical composers. His father was a 
musician, and he himself the greatest musical prodigy that ever lived. It 
is alleged upon authority that at four years old, he could already play and 
even compose. It is certain, that before he was eight a harvest was in 
reaping by his family, who travelled over Germany to exhibit his astounding 
performanoes. In 1764, he was in Bngland pla^g before the -Exng and 
Court. In 1769, he produced an opera, being then 13 years of age. At 15, 
he was in Italy, creating wcender by works which rivalled those ef thet 
great Italian masters. Medals were struck in honour of young Orpheus in 
the land of art and song. He was not 17 years old when he could count a8 
his productions four operas, an oratorio, two masses, and znany other compo- 
sitions. Mozart grew in years, and did not suffer the ordinary penalty of 
precodty. In him **the child was father to the man.** "The blossom 
became ripe fruit. In 1781, he produced his opera of ** Idomeneo." Then 
followed the "Marriage of Figaro," and in 1787, his masterpiece "I>oii ' 
(Jiovanni" — a work composed in an incredibly short space of time. Now 
came ftickness^and the tiireatening of a complaint allied too frequently to 
unnatural intellectual development. Symptoms of consumption gave rise to 
mdandioly — melancholy to inordinate labour — ^inordinate labour to speedy 
death. Mozart had the grave already in sight when he composed his exquisite 
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* B e qB uiom .** This illiMtricms man wtm Hie firander of Hie adiocA in 
'vludi BeetboTeB was a futhfal diseii^e. Hie fertility of ercK^xm, the rich 
hixTffimm beauty of his xiinsie, his purity and mdody, <aui hardly be eseedled. 
In all the relations of life Mozart was Uameless. He had a genenms eonl, 
and we are pained to think so rare and so richly endowed a geninB sheiM at 
any period of his career have suffered angnirii from poyerty and di utiUM . 

318. Kox FsTEDBiCH Zelteb. Musician, 

[Bom at Berlin, 1758. Died 1832. Aged 74. J 
The son of a mairi^r mason, whose trade he foUowed. FomJuag maMnry 
for mnsic^ he became the popjl cf Fasch, at whose death he was a^ipoiDted 
DirsetfMT of the Euyal Institiite of Hnsie, and Professor of music in the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Berlin. Zelter's worlcs are chiefly scmgs «nd 
eompostioss for men's ToioeSy without aooompanimeat. He also wrote on 
the theory of music He wiil be chiefly remembered as the fiiend and 
conespondent of Ooethe, and the early instructor of Menddssuhn. 

[By Rancb, Mai^ 1825. HodeUad am a pnsent from the aonipfcor toO««the, 
the friead of Zelter. The Aoadamy «f Music had- it executed in laarble 
for their institution, Bauch again chaigiug nothing for his sendees.] 

319. JOHiJfOT GOTTFBTED SCHADOW. SculptoT, 

[Bom at Berlin, 1764. Died thexe^ 1850. Aged 86 J 
The son of a poor tailor. He evinfied, at am. early age, a greai love for the 
fine arts, but he was one of many children, and there was saoall hope of 
gratifyingfinfr'art tastes in the seedy household. Fortanebroightthejwuiigpter 
in oontaot with a scalptcM:, who taught him drawmg, and from that moment 
his destiny was fizacL Whikt receiving instrootion, he ran off with a fpxl to 
whom he was attached, maixied her at Vienna, and with the consent and at 
the expense of his step&ther, proceeded to Bome. There for two years he 
laboured hard as a sculptor, in the Vatican and in the OapitoL In 1788, he 
had already adyanced &r enough to be appointed Court Scolptor at Berlin. 
In 1822, he was made Director of the Academy of Fine Arts in the same eity. 
His works, numerous and of a hi^ oideoc, are fisund in Beiiin and else- 
where in Germany. He was one of the first who opposed to the insipid 
and conventional idealimn of the eighteenth century, a vigorous and 
trvfchfnl representation of nature, height^ed by noble intellectuality. This 
is especially visible in his portrait ptatues. He was a worthy precursor of 
Sauch, who is one of his most jGunons followers. To his eldest son, Budolph 
SdMidow, also a distinguished sculptor, belong the specimens of modem scnlp- 
tnre which appear under the name of Schadow in this collection. The seoond 
son, Wilhehn Sctuidow, is one of the most celebrated painters in Gennany, 
and President of the Academy at Bunseldorfl Both have a greater name 
as artists than the father. 

[By Bauch, Iffll. Piaster. The exiginal is in the studio of Baadi.i 

320. At-wkut BABTBtiSLQxiLiFS Tbobwalbcobv. JSeulpUr^ 

[Bom 1770. Bled ISM. Aged 74.] 

He was bom, as he said, at Copenhagen : some say in Iceland : somest sea, 

between. His -fitther, an Icdander, was employed in earring heads for tAlps 

in the Boyal Dockyard, on whicb the great sculptor practised his young hand : 

his motlher was a priest* s daughter. He was educated, as all tiie duldren 
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of workmen, in the Hofm^ or- dockyard, at the Eii^^'s ezpeose. At 
11, Thorwaldsen was a student at the Academy of Fine Arts in Copen-- 
hagen. At 17, he first secored attentioD, and gained the small siber 
m^al ; at 19, the large. At 21, he won the small, at 23, the 
Lu^ gold medal His birthday he did not know, but he called it 
Mareh 8th, the day of his arriying at Bome in 1796. In the Eternal City he 
addicted himself to the antique. He brought introductions to Zoega the 
Dane, then living at Borne, a learned and antiquarian connoisseur. Zoega 
dealt kindly and hardly with the young sculptor, severely criticizing his 
labours ; and Thorwaldsen, under his critic's censure, and from his own 
dissatisfkction, destroyed numerous attempts. His first '* Jason with the 
Golden Fleece," of the natural size, made no impression, and he broke it in 
pieces. He made it again, 84 feet high. It secured general admiration, and 
this time he did not destroy his work. He had, however, made up his mind 
to go home ; his small preparation was completed ; Jason was to be sent 
after him ; but a mistake in a passport created a day*s delay. During the 
short interval, Thomas Hope, a well-known name in England, entered the 
artist's studio, and saw the ''Jason." The price was asked. ''Six 
himdred zecchini.'*" '* I will give eight hundred," answered Thomas Hope. 
Thorwaldsen stopped in Bome, and now began and went on, his mightier career. 
His chief works are classical subjects — some Christian, to which he drew late 
in life. The most popular of all his productions is the bas-relief of '* Friam 
and Achilles." In 1819, he returned to Copenhagen, but not permanently 
until 1888. In Bome he was the friend of Canova, who acknowledged his 
merit. His health was often very weak, and he died suddenly at a theatre. 
He was simple in his manners, and beloved. In fire and grandeur he 
resemUed Michael Angelo. The old Scandinavian energetic blood n^ed in 
his veins. The family tradition made him descended from one of those early 
^ warrior-kings : a more glorious, innocent conqueror. 

[By Bauch. Plaster. 1816. Done at Bome. A fine artist-like head. Tlie 
original is in the studio of Bauch.] 

321. LuDWiG TAN Beethoyex. Musical Composer. 

[Bom at Bonn, in Bhenish Prussia, 1770. Died at Vienna, 1827. Aged 57.] 
This great composer was taught music from his childhood ; but it was not 
imtil his twelfth year that he at aU developed his genius. Sent to Yienna, 
he was placed there under the care of the Chapel-Master, Albrechtsberger, in 
spite of whose cold and conventional instruction he advanced in knowledge 
and strength, and excited general attention by his extraordinary gift cf 
improvisation, and marvellous execution. In 1805, he composed **£Hdelio ; " 
then followed his oratorio of "Christ on the Mount of Olives," the 
'* Heroic" and "Pastoral" symphonies, and his pianoforte Concertos. At 
this time Beethoven had scarcely the means of subsistence, and to save hir^ 
from want, a pension of four thousand florins was settled upon him by the 
Austrian' government. He fixed his abode at the village of Baden, near 
Yienna, and his life became one of retirement and self-nurture. He com- 
posed his music in his solitary rambles. The wildest scenery to him was the 
choicest) for he shrank from intercourse with men. His habits were known 
and respected. He died unmarried. From his twenty-sixth year he had 
been deaf; but he was otherwise robust. He was passionately fond of 
Scott's romances, and these works, with the "Odyssey" of Homer, were hi& 
consolations during the iUness of which he died. His fertility and variety 
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of produotion aremarvellonB. The passionate son! of melody possested him. 
His works are rich in harmony, tinctured it may be with the delicate 
. mysticism that mled his genius in its silent hannts. 

[By Brnst Hfthnel, of Dresden. Plaster. 1847. In the possession of the 
artist^ who executed the lai^ statue of Beethoven in bronze, which stands 
in the Place at Bonn. This was the study from the life, for the head of the 
statue.] 

321*. Feedinando Paee. Musical Composer. 

[BoiTQ at Parma, in Italy, 1771. Died 1830. Aged 68.] 
At uxteen, Paer began to write for the stage. Before he was twenty-six 
lie had already produced twenty-two ojteias, all in the conventional style of 
the old Italian operas, and after the manner of Gimarosa and Paisiello. 
After 1797, a laudable diange is remarked in his style — ^more force in the 
\ harmonies, more variety in the modulations, with richer and more effBCtive 
instrumentation. In 1801, appointed by the Elector of Saxony Ohapel- 
Master in Dresden, and, favoux«d by the repose aflfoided here, Paer still 
improved his style. In 1806, Dresden was taken l^ the French. The 
musician transferred his senrices to Napoleon, and accompanied his new 
master to Paris. In 1810, revisited his native city, and there composed 
bis master-piece, the opera of Agndse. His subsequent career is remark- 
able for little more th9>n for petty intrigues against rival composers, and — 
after his appointment as Director of the Italian Opera in Paris in 1812 — ^r 
miserable squabbles with actors and musicians. He ceased to be an artist, 
and condescended to become a mere courtier and *' homme de salon." His 
deatii was accelerated by long-continued habits of intemperance. Paer was 
gifted with great fluency, and his works have brilliancy and spirit ; but he 
ia without originality, force, and dramatic power. 
[Bust to come.] 

322. Chbistian Feiedbich Tieck. Sculptor. 

[Bom 1776. Died at Bexlin, 1850. Aged 74.] 
Of the school of Schadow. Brother to the celebrated poet and critic, and 
the friend of Bauch, with whom he was engaged in illustrating in sculpture 
the glories of the late war. His productions are in various parts. of 
Germany, and are held in ^ high f estimation. He is the sculptor of the 
statue of Frederic William at Buppen, and of the front gate of the cathe- 
dial at Berlin. 

[By Banch. Marble. 1825. Given by Bauch to his friend Tieck, and n<^ in 
the possession of his widow.] 

323. Cheistian Rauch. Sculptor, 

[Bom 1777. Still living.] 
The leading (German sculptor of his day — endowed with great imaginative 
powers, and excelling in portraits, whidi; under his treatment, exhibit 
truth and nature, intimately associated with poetic elevation. In 1804, he 
took his way from Berlin to Rome, and presently secured the friendship of 
Thorwaldsen, whose love for the antique greatly influenced and directed his 
taste. Whikt at Bome he executed '*Mars and Venus wounded by 
Diomedesy" a colossal bust of the King of Prussia, and other celebrated - 
works. In 1811, invited by the King of Prussia to Berlin, he produced 
maay colossal statues and. countless busts. His colossal '* Victories," for the 
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Williallft, and the efpaatrian moaninfint of Frederic the GbsKt^ «re w«U 
known efibrto «f hiB geiuas. A greai srtisi — oc^apeteDt to e^reas vigoroiuly, 
truthfully, and naturally, higtiiiriml nther than ideal coBoeptioii. 

tBx r. Tidck. Plaster. 1835. Modelled, to be arisen to bis friand Raiieh, bat 
the marble bust not finidMd. Vtem Lager-Sana.} 

324. STabl Fbiedbich Schickel. Architect and PairUer, 

[Bora at Neuruppin, in Germany, 1781. Died at Berlin, 1841. Aged 60-1 
Styled by his coantiymen the Luther of architecture. Employed h^y the 
King of Pruaaia to- erect these structures in Ida cental whidi haye stamped a 
mm ehaxaeter cm Berlin, and endowed it with hi|^ ardiiteetunJ ckffiiiB. He 
gKve a new impulse to hia art, ho4h by hie iBtoeoeB and hieexampte, and 
wMi besides a genenwe and amiahle nan. 

[By P. Tieek, 18T9. The marblfr bust is fa the BlerBn Museum. A copy in bronze 
is «i tbe stafaraaM of the Bognal Theatre, Berlin. 1 

92S. Lxo YOH ExEirziu Architect 

[Bom at Blldesheiai^ in Banner, 1784. StJllliTiagO 
TVie srehiteet, in Munich, ef ** The CHyptotibd:,*' and tiie eoiisbrselor 
of Biaay works, Seyal and otherwise, in the same city* Also the dessgner 
of the i^hins for the **Walhalla." Author of some Hterary productieBB besring 
vpon ias art. In 1844, aooompaaied Ludwig L to Ghreeoe to exaniHe the 
plans abeacfy made for the isifiro-yement of Athens, and to s u ggest original 
designe. Elenxe poasesses great deeoiatiTe skill, and a compre he pgi ve 
knowledge of 1^ history ef arehitectuie ; but tlra true genios aikd bigh 
Acuity of oompositdon appears on few ef his ivodvctions. He does not take wliat 
is universal in the Tarious styles with whi<^ his mind is familiap, in order to 
form a style expreasive ef his own spirit) and suitable to the country and 
climate in which it is his business to exhibit it, but he borrows his 
structures from Ghreece and Italy, and deposits them in Munich, loading 
the city with specimens of foreign styles of architecture. His effects a^ 
undoubtedly picturesque, and the decorations of his building? always beau- 
itful,. but fiuilt is found with the internal arrangemeuts of hk edifioea, with 
the lowness ei the apartments, and with the bases of his fifcyades^ wiod^ are 
oaeasioBaUy mean and even rulgar. 

(ByJ. Halbig. FlaBter. 1846. Bkeeuted fbr King Ludwig.] 

326. Peteb CoKNELiirs. Painter. 

" [Bern at DQsaeldorf; in Prussia 1787. StiUUTi^rJ 

A renowned painter of the later xGerman sdiool. He studied under Langer, 
a disciple of the old sc ool, who made enormous efforts to suppress the romantiG 
tendencies of his pupil, to check his imagination, and to restrain his bcrfdneagi; 
By a visit to Italy, however, Cornelius conftrmed the bent of his genius, and 
mdeied the good inteutioBs ol Henr Langer of no ava^. His ind<»nlta'ble 
pexasveranoe^ hard study, aad-xsre gifts^ bogb eaabied him to outstrip all 
rivalry. Whilst stiQ yoong he was nsnted to dinct ait Dtuseldorf the Sebool 
ef Painting, which has proved itself one ^ the most easeful and suceeaafal 
nuning-mothers of Art in Gksraany. in 181^, engaged by theKiaigof 
Bavaria to deoorate the Museum of Sci d p tsr e then eoastrueting at Mtmidi. The 
■sbjects painted by Camelius m freseo for this MusesBn from the hezoic 
myths of Hosaer andHesiod,. ars coneeived with a ridb imagination, and esce- 
eirted with superior power.. Bis csrtoomi iBustratisg the M **KSbe- 
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lnngen-Iaed,*' and the *' Faust" o£ Goethe, ara equally nnarinU*. In 
1825, appointed Director of the Academy of Painting at Munich. In 1841, 
summoned to Berlin by the King of IVuada, for whom Comelins designed 
the ** l^eld ot Faith, "^ presented by his Majesty to his godson, tile Prince 
of Walies. Comeiiiis paints with the passionate sensibility and delicate 
perception of a tme poet, ffis oopions imagination is never at &nlt, and 
his ability to produce is as striking as * his fiumlty of conoeption. Yet he 
never oversteps the modesty of nature, or the confines of true art. He is 
iAe- worthy leader of a daily increasing school in Germany, which attempts, 
and not unsuccessfully, to unite in art earnestness of thought^ activity, 
boldness, and freedom. 

[By E. Hfthnel. Plaster. 1852. In the poAaeMion of the artist Thi» was "tte 
study for the head of the laive statue of Cornelius which H&hnel was 
commissioned to execute fi>r u» new muaeum at Dieaden, and which 
stands oif the outaida» amongst the artists of Germany. ] 

327. Chsistoph Glxtck. Musicutn. 

[Bani In the eady part of the 18th csatury. Died at Tlemia, 1787. J 

The great merit of Gluck is that he emancipated music from the 
trammels of conventionalism and fiilse taste, and made it the exponent and 
minister of poetry and the drama. GFluck, invited to London in 1745 to 
eelebrate in music the butcheries of the Duke of Cumberland, f(nand that the 
operas represented there were mere concerts, for which the drama was> a 
pretext. Sound was everything; meaning nothing. His own music was set 
to words with which it had no connexion, and, torn from its origiual* 
context, lost all its effect. This fact led him to the disobvery of the great 
principle which is the key to the rest of his life : viz., that music is not merely 
a pleasant arrangement of sounds intaided to gratify the ear,, but a subsidiary 
language, able to exalt and strengthen the emotions, raised by the measure 
and force uf the spoken language to> which it is allied, in 1761, ho compoiaBl 
his opera of * * Alcesle," as an Ulustraition of his idea. It was followed in 1762 
and 1763 by ** Paris and Helena" and ''Orpheus." In 1779, he composed the 
**l|^genia in Tauride,**' the greatest of his works. Wieland has happily 
erpressed Gluck's daim upon our respect m a sentence. *'He preferred," 
he says, * 'the Muses to the Syrens. ** His works are not so much operas, in the 
QT^nary sense of the term, as poems, in which music is employed for producing 
and sustaining emotion. Off the stage Gluck was nothing, but upon it the 
musician was himself a poet. The manners of Gluck, like those of Beethoven 
and Handel, were reugh and blunt. He was large in person ; and his 
habits were indolent and somewhat sensuai The bust discloses the man. 

phKim the Terraoottay hv Houdon. In the miuioal coUeotion of tbft B»jal 
library at Berlin. The only buat taken fh>m the lifb.] 

327a. Ceistoph Glitck. Musician. 

[From the TerraoottnbgF Boudon»inthe Louvie;| . 

327b. Chsistoph Qjjjck, Musician, 

(From the bust bjp Ftancin (FQs) io» the Louvre^l 

327c. C Chbistopk QLXJiCK. Musician^ 
l7i?(Bn »b«st bj BL Wiagner of Berlin] 
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328. FsiEDBiCH Gabtxeb. Architect, 

[Born 1792. Died 1847. Aged 65.] 
The chief architect in Munich since the withdrawal of Kleuze. His 
most important work is the new Library in that city, which is remarkable 
for the simple magnificence of its &^e. He designed the Palace of King 
Otho at Atiiens, and he re-opened the quarries of Pentelicus, which had 
not been employed since the days of Hadrian. Upon the departure of 
Cornelius from Munich, Gartner received the appointment of Director of the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts. 
[By Johann Halbig.] 

329! Julius Schnobe. Painter. 

[Bom at Leipzig, in Saxony, 1794. Still living.] 
First studied under his father, who was Director of the Academy at 
Leipzig. In 1811, went to Vienna to get instruction there ; but found 
little to gratify his taste, or to encourage his genius. In 1817, 
trayelled into Italy, and there made the acquaintance of Ludwig, then 
Crown Prince of Bavaria. At Rome worked at the Villa Maasimi, 
where Cornelius was also employed, and where he produced in the 
space of five years his eleven frescos from the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto. 
Called to M.nnich in 1827, he received there the appointment of Profeesor of 
Historical Painting in the Academy, and painted for the King of Bavaria 
his admirable frescos illustrating **The Nibelungen-Lied." In 1846, 
accepted an invitation to Dresden. Schnorr is chiefly known to us by his 
beautiful illustrations of the Bible. Amongst all the treaoo painters of Munich 
he stands unrivalled for combining individual life with ideal composition. 

[From the plaster model by Ernst Bietschel, dated 1848. In the possession of 
the sculptor.] 

330. LUDOVIC SCHWANTHALEB. Sculptor. 

[Bom at Munich, in Bavaria, 1802. Died there, 1848. Aged 46.] 
Most of his numerous and admirable works adorn his native city. His 
masterpiece is the colossal statue of Bavaria, cast in bronze, 64t feet high. 
The noble head of this figure forms a remarkable object in our Court of German 
and English Sculptiure. Before its inauguration ihe artist had died, having 
been an invalid for the last fifteen years of his life. Many casts from the works . 
of Schwanthaler may be found in tiie Court of Modem Qerman Sculpture. He 
had the advantage of being an excellent classical scholar, and was besides a 
warm-hearted, unassuming man, simple in his manners, full of wit and 
humour, and a true friend. Ajb an artist he had a fine classic feeling, 
, great spirit and fire, a strong imagination, a vigorous and creative genius. 

[By Xavier Schwanthaler. Marble, 1849. . The original is in the "Buhmeshalle " 
(Hall of Fame), at Munich. It was modelled from the life in 1837.] 

'e-. 

r 331. Feux Mendelssohn-Babtholdy. Musician, 

^ [Bom at Berlin 1809. Died at Leipzig 1847. Aged 38.] 

s^'; The grandson of the Jewish philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, and the 

'^^ son of an eminent banker. Like Mozart he exhibited an astonishing 

precocity. In his twentieth year he was already a musical composer of 
great originality. Then setting out on his travels, he visited London, 
Paris, and various parts of Italy. In 1834, appointed Chapel-Master at 
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Diuseldorf. In that city he produced, when 27 years old, his oratorio 
of '*St. Paul." It won the success it merited. In 1839, he composed his 
" Lol^gesang," or ** Hymn of Praise," by many regarded as his masterpiece, 
in 1846, his marvellous oratorio of ** Elijah" was produced at Birmingham. 
From this period his mental aetiyity was prodigious, and his production 
ceaseless. He died, literally consumed by the fire within him. He was a 
great man. His faculties, of the highest order, were engaged in the ad- 
vancement of the purest art. His manner was unaffected, his heart warm 
and affectionate. He loved England. His earliest works indicate his genius ; 
his ktest compositions are tinged with a deeper, and more solenm hue — ^but 
all he did was beautiful — like his mind. 

[By E. Bietichfil. Marble. 1848. In the poaaession of Alexander itlendelasoim, 
the banker, of Berlin, for whom it was executed.] 

332. JoHAira^ Halbig. Sculptor, 

[8tm Uving.] 
An excellent Gferman sculptor, who studied under Schwanthaler, at 
Munich. The grand colossal figure of Franken (Franoonia), in the Genaan 
Court of Modem Sculpture (No. 173), is by this artist. 

[Modelled by himself. 1850. A commission fh>m King Ludwig.] 

333. MoKiTZ TON ScHWiND. Painter. 

[Boru at Vionaa, 1804. Still UviDg.] 
Studied under Ludwig Schnorr ; then under Cornelius. Since the year 
1828, has been employed in decorating with frescos the Palace of the King 
of BaTaria, at Munich, and the Palace of the Qrand Duke of Baden, at 
Carkrahe. His compositions from the daasical mythology, and from the 
modem poets, particularly frt)m Tieck and GKiethe, are amongst the finest 
things which have been produced in modem times. 
[From a medallion by Ernst RietscheL] 



Ebwakd Detbient, Player. 

fBom 1801. StiU Uving.] 
One of a family remarkable, like that of the Eembles in England, for 
dramatic genius. His uncle was a fiimous actor of his time ; his elder 
brother is a player of repute in Hanover, and his younger brother, Emile 
(bom in 1803) is known in England, as one of the best representatives of 
Hamlet at the present day. Edward is rather a studious and carefril 
artist) than a man of genius. He is also an author of ability, his dramatic 
works having obtained considerable &vour. 
[From a medallion by Ernst Bietachel, dated 1852. In the iHMsession of the sculptor.] 
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334. Fbiedbich Gottlieb Kiopstock, .^pw? and Lyric Poet, 

[Bom atX^uedlinbuig, in Prussian Saxony, 1724. Died at Hamburgh, 1808. Aged 79.] 

Goethe said well of Elopstock, that to him German literature owed a debt 

of gratitude, for he was in advance of his time, although he lived long 

enough for his time to be in advance of him. He is the classical epic poet 
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of Germany, as Milton of England, but with a ctilference. IKilton was 
nnrtored on the OTerflowing bosom of English poesy. Klopstoek had imbibed 
no sneh strength at a natire foimt. The snblime ntteianoe of the one still 
TeTcrberates through a world that is still the wiser and the better for the 
hesrenly strain. The sonorons rhapsodies of the other already weary the 
ear of the land on which they originally fell with weight and power. Few 
were the admirers of England's blind i)oet when he sang ^* of Man^s first 
disobedience." To-day they are oonntless. When Klopstoek pnblishedthe 
first part of ^*Th.e Messiah,** Germany was enthusiastic. The learned were 
at his feet, kings craTed his companionship, and the people worshipped a 
prophet. To-day, a young German critic has the hardihood to say — ^without 
being stoned fer has heresy — ^that Klopstook's poems are like nothing so 
much as translations from some unknown author, by an erudite but some- 
what unpoetical philologist. With the ear]7 admiration for the poet, was 
mingled awe for the sanctity with which his subject had enyeloped his i>erson. 
He became in a nation, what Pollock, the author of "The Course of Time,*' 
has been amongst a class. If he is now taken down from his undue eminenoe, 
bis just claims to respect must not be disregarded. If Luther constituted an 
epoch in the moral and intellectual emancipation of his country, Klopstoek 
marked an era in the progress of her poesy. Both names are landmarks, in 
the history of the language, as cultivated in the service of letters. The latter was^ 
also, a pioneer and a reformer. His odes are striking and lofty ; his learn- 
ing extensive ; his piety fervent ; and his poetic sensibility profound. The 
thirst of communing with the soul of his native Germany — sinee, a widely- 
possessing enthusiasm — amounoed itself as a literary virtoe, first in Klop- 
stoek^fl writii^. It spoke in the selection of some of his themes : but was 
'Chiefly operative m hn profennd and enamoured study «if the langua^ which 
begins, m his^verse, to discover and lavidi exuberant wealth. 
[By Dannecker.] 

335. GoTTHOLD Epheaim Lessing. Man of Letters. 

[Bom at Camentz, in Saxony, 172^. Died at Brunswick, 17<81. Aged 52.] 
A phibsopher and a poet^ but more of an investigator than of a creator. 
Kevertteless, a strong renovator. He is named by Germany of to-day' 
with giatitude, amongst those who loosened the old cbains of imitation 
from her literature, and summoned her to think and to write, aelf- 
conscious, from her own deep and powerful spirit. Powerlessly enoi^h, 
ber drama, till his lame, was borrowed from that of a people, geographically 
cQvided from her by a river — ^intellectually, her antipodes. Leasing showed 
her, in place of Comeille and Bacine, a foreigner, in whose kindred veins 
Tier own blood ran ; and called her to Nature and to herself, in calling her 
to Shaxspeaee. Leasing was a critic in plastic art ; witness his **Laocoon." 
He was a febulist of great invention, fency, and humour : witness hin 
** Fables," which may take rank with those of -fflsop. He was a dramatist 
of skill, power, and piAliOB: witaesa hv ^'IT«tiiin the Wise," and his 
*• Emilia GJalotti." Above all, he was an independent thinker ; and a style 
dear, precise, and masterly, runs thmugh all his wiiMnga. He is oike of 
those, now elder classics through whom the iaAguage of the comiixj has 
xiseninto literary rank and service. 

[By Ernst Bietpchel. Bronze. 184Q. Brected by subgcription at Brunswick. 
For fiirther account of this statue, see Handbook to Modem Sculpture. 
No. 200.] 
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336. Ohbistopk Wi£Z..ik]>. Foet 

tBonxm8uabU,179S. Died 1818. AgvdSO.] 
An exqninte artist in wonk, herein resemblingthough more enebanting than, 
Xessing, whose contemporary he was. He might seem to be a transitionist ; soft- 
eiiin^ the passage from the imitatiTe French school in Gf^mnany, to the pure 
German. Or you may suspect that the for^gn element is not French, but 
Italian, if modem, — or Attic, if ancient. For he was a student of classic 
antiquity, and n lightness of grace, and a mobile sensibility to the beantifiil, 
idiich are not German, reign 0T«r his nmnerons writings in pros^ and Terse. 
Some of his works are. direct imitations from the Greela — as hia Dialogues 
after Lucian. His daborate philosophical romance, *' Agathon,** lays the 
seene in old Qreece. But his gift is an uniiralled ease in the flow of his 
narratiTe verse — ^lirdy or serious — made alluring by perpetual representation 
to the eye ; and roring with predilection amidst romantic scenes and adven- 
tm-es. His po^qi of ^'Oberon'' is a masterpiece Sn this kind. He seems 
to have prepared for it in studying Ariosto, but engrafting upon the Italian 
style the more picturesque of his own northern and later poetry. The 
qualilies missed in this rich, enticing, and luxurious word-painter, are 
profound passion, intellectual mi^t^ and the more solemn contemplation 
of the imiyarse, natural and spirituaL Wieland was a scholar ; you feel the 
inftuei);peof has reading fA every step ; but the springs in his own bosom well 
ifreely. 

fThe original mtaible, by Behadow, is the property of Henry Orabbe Bdbinson, Esq. 
of London. Flaxman declared it '* a perfect work, never surpassed by any 
artist^ living or dead." When Mr. Robinson visited Goethe at Weimar, and 
informed him that he poaaeeaed this bufit^ Goethe related the oiroumstanoes 
under whk^ it had be«n lost to Germany, and added : " You have made me 
&a happy as though I had recovered a lost chUd.** Mr. Bobinson promised 
Goethe to bequeath the bust to the Public Library at Weimar, where Wieland 
had lived for many years. One cast has been allowid to be taken for the 
Crystal Palace ; and the mould has been destroyed.] 

^37. JoHANN "Wolfgang voir Ooeths. Poet. 

[Bom at Fruiijcfbrt-on*the-MaJin, in G«rmaay, 1749. Died at Weimar, an 
Germany, 1832. Aged 88.] 

iPor oompsehensiveness and grasp of thought^ for profound knowledge of 
hm9«ja life aad dealings, for intellectual prowess, for intimate acquaintance 
with various and opposing arts and sciences, Goethe stands akaie in Europe 
ihrooghont the period which he elevated by his presence ax^l swayed by his 
dchievemenls. He was a great poet^ an excellent dramatist, a fine novelist, 
a skilled naturalist ; with chemistry, botany, and anatomy he was familiar. 
In truth, it is not easy to limit the imm^ise domain through which his giant 
mind ranged at its will, conquering and acquiring wherever it touched. His 
prodnctions are voluminous, corresponding to the wealth of his overflowing 
Win, His ^* Faust" predominates £i,r above his other works in popular im« 
pression. It is the one in which he seems the most resolutely to have committed 
hinxself to his subject. Wild, audacious, lying as this does desperately out of 
the Real and the Possible, he throws himself into his entezprise, doing it 
justice, with all hi|( gathered might. We have a feeling persuasion of this 
having been his own favorite work, to which he most confided, with love, the 
intimacies of his genius. The recognition of Faust, as a high work of ^ art^ 
must, however, be restrained to the first part. In the second the poet seems 
as though s^-bewitched. Certainly, Qermmj never has possesseyd so 
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consummate a master, in tut, of her words. His lyrics are gems of music. TLey 
have the felt charm of grace, rather than demonstrable worth. In the verse of 
Schiller it is the other way. Ask of his Qermany what constitutes the aU-extoUed 
merit of Qoethe, and you will hear for answer : — ** He is the great world- 
sage." But some of the elements of true wisdom he unquestionably lacked. 
Admit aU his strength, his knowledge, his skill, his intuition, and you 
still miss the heart lodged by Mother Nature in the bosoms of Homer, of 
Shakspeare, of the compatriot and contemporary Schiller; which, warm and 
large, embraced withloying and devout sympathy all that is great and high in 
the souls of men. Tou desire^ in many of his personages, the beating 
pulses of simple, natural, human affection ; the exuberance of genial and 
generous passbn ; — ^in himself, the possessing and tyrannising enthusiasm, 
proper to the vowed follower of the Muse. His judffmeiUs of the world 
show distinguished capacity, but his pictures are not generic representa- 
tions of Man, either as reality ogives him in experience to every one of us, or 
as poesy would select him. Gbethe promulgated speculations on plants and 
colours that have been received into science. He made other speculations 
during his mighty and protracted career, which passed into the spirit of 
more than one generation, to influence, guide, advance, fashion, and direct it. 
[By Alexander Frippel, 1789. Modelled fW>m the life when Goethe was in his 
prime. It was done at Borne, by order of the Prince Waldeck, in 'w^hose 
castle at Aioldsen the original exists. Goethe at that time allowed his hair 
to srrow in all its natural luxuriance. "I remember him well," says a 
disonfuiahed friend and countryman of his ; '* he was then as handsome as 
Apollo."] 

337a. Johann Wolfgang ton Goethe. Poet, 

[This biist is by Rauch, from the marble, dated 1820. It was a commission from 
the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, and occupies its place in his palace.] 

337n. JoHAXN Wolfgang ton Goethe. Poet. 

[This bust is from the colossal statue, the work of Stoinhauser, executed by 
order of the Grand Duchess of Saxe Weimar.] 

338. Feiedeich Cheistoph ton Schillee. Poet, 

[Bom at Marbach, in Germany, 1758. Died at Weimar, 1805. Aged 46.] 
According to the Germans, Schiller stands second in the list of their 
great i)oets, Gk)ethe being the first ; but in th^ esteem of the rest of the 
world, Schiller is pre-eminently the greatest of German ix)ets. In univer- 
sality, breadth and power, his genius yields to that of his illustrious rival ; 
but in delicacy of perception, refinement of feeling, intense sympathy -with 
the passions he represents, exquisite purity of thought and diction, and in 
the treatment of ideal beauty, he is without a competitor in his own country. 
His manifest delight in the delineation of pure and generous characters is 
not the least grateful of his excellences. His poetry is the bright intellectual 
reflexion of his own chastened spirit, as the writings of Gh)ethe constitute 
the masculine and mighty expression of his essentially sensual nature. 
The German stage was formed by Schiller, whose later tragedies gave to the 
drama of his country a rank that it had never held before. At the onteet 
of his career SchiUer studied law, then medicine ; and whilst his own tastes 
would haye led him to the pastoral office, he found himself at the age 
of 30, appointed to the Chair of History at Jena. His acknowledged greatest 
work is the tragedy of ** Wallenstein." He died of consumption, and -was 
buried with public honours. He conferred dignity upon the literature of his 
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I conntry, and helped, more than any other man of his time, to bring it 
I abreast of the poetry of other nations ; bnt the originality, beanty, and 
force of his productions are not more worthy of contemplation, thiui the 
aspiring grandeur and nobility of his moral character. He was the friend 
and pupil of Goethe. The teacher was the more oonsommate artist, the 
disciple was the purer man. Schiller exalts our idea of humanity, GK)ethe 
lowers it. . . , 

[By Dannacker. Marble. 1805. The original was bequeathed by the artist to 
King William of Wttrtembeig, who presented it to the Museum at 
Stuttgart.] 

338a. Fkiedkich Chmstoph ton Schiixeb. Poet, 

[This colossal bust was executed by order of King Louis of Bavaria for the 
Walhalla.] 

339. LuDWiG TiECK. Author. 

[Bom at Berlin, 1773. Recently deceased.] 
A writer in literature and art^ who has exercised a sensible influence 
upon the minds of contemporary authors. His narratiyes reveal a powerful 
imagination and a profound sense of the beautiful. In his *'Zerbino" he 
exhibited his ideas on general aesthetics. A visit to England in 1818 inspired 
him with the idea of translating the plays of Shakspeare, and he undertook 
this labour in conjunction with W. Schlegel. The translation is perhaps the 
best that has ever been made in any language of our great poet. At the 
early period of his literary career, Tieck delighted in the marvellous and 
fimtastic. In 1820, his genius took a new direction, and built upon an 
historical foundation, and upon observation of actual life. The present 
King of Prussia charged Tieck with the direction of the theatre at Berlin, 
and conferred upon him a pension. Many of his works have been translated 
into English — ^two by Bishop Thirlwall. 

[By F. Tieck. Plaster. 1836. In the Lager^Haut. The original model was 
done at Dresden.] 

340. Beethold Auerbach. Poet and Novelist, 

[Bom 1812. Still Uving.] 
Of Jewish parents, and originally intended for theological pui-suits. 
Completing his education in 1832, he abandoned Babbinic^ lore for the 
study of hLstory, philosophy, and general literature. In 1841, he published 
, a life of Spinosa, to whose doctrines he was deeply attached, and a trans- 
lation of that' philosopher's complete writings. In 1843, he pcoduced a 
much more popular and generally interesting work, *' Village Histories of 
the Black Forest," which has been translated into EnglieJ^, Dutch, and 
Swedish. Since 1845, Auerbach has resided either at Weimar or Leipzig. 
He is zealous in the cause of popular education, and, during the commotions 
of 1848, took part with the moderate democrats. 

[By Ernst fiietschel. Medallion. 1847. In the possession of the sculptor.] 
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341. JoHAi^N Gtjtexbeeg. Inventor of Printing. 

[Bom at Mayence, in Germany, between 1395 and 1400. Died there, 1468.] 
Nothing is known of the early history of Gutenberg, save that he was 
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bom of A patriefaui ikmily. In 1427, he radded «i StMaliargii. W^eit and 
where his first sMempt at printing was made^ H is impoMlUii to t&y, for he 
never affixed his name, nor the date of printing to any^ of hia produotions. 
About 1488 he Urst emi^OTed moveable types made of vood* in 144% he 
quitted Strasbinrgb, and returned to his aatite place. Thef he met with 
eoB John Fansty a rich goldsmith, and engaged nrftfa him to- establiab a 
printing-press, Faust finding the money for the undertaking. The press 
was established, and then, for the first tlme^ the Mble was ptinted in Latin. 
Business went on prosperously for a time. But, four hundred years ago^ 
it fared with great disoorerers and great speculations as at the present hour. 
Faust had made lai^ advanoea, and Gutenborg could not meet tha claim. 
The pair went to law ; and, as it falls out in these cases, the goldsmith got 
the yerdict. He retained the business. Ghitenberg was thrown upon the 
world. There he found a friend, was set upon his feet, and established 
another press. In 1 837, a splendid monument, by ThonratdMn, was erected to 
the memory of Chitsnberg in his liatire toWn, when the members of the 
Gutc&berg Society— to which many of the writers of the Bhenisht provinces 
belong — ^meet to celebrate his mighty discovery, aofi to do honeur to his nanae. 
Who shall fix the merit or assess the claims^ or tell the ii^uence exercised bx 
the world by the portentous fa^bours^ of ^* The Inventor of Printipg ? " 

iBy B. Von Lamdts. PkMief. 18iO. ModeUsd gatuftouriy by th* artist, for 
the GslebratkMx of the inventioiL of prlntii^ in 1840. For an aocoont oi the 
very fine monument erected to Gutenberg at Frankfort by S. Von Launitz, 
see "Jffo. 175 of Handbook to Modem Boulptore.] 

342. iMMAKUJfti. EJkST* IfctopA^jfcidin. 

[Bom at ESnigsberg, in Prufleia, 1794. Died thers, 1B04» Agsd SD.} 
The founder of a new philosophy in ^rmany. After twelve years' 
meditation, he produeed, in die space of five months, his celebrated "Criticism 
of Pure B«ason." His main iJieory is, that there is o&Iy one source of 
knowledge^ viz.^ the unhni ef sabjeet and object i ^lat is %o ms^y ^Mt know- 
ledge is partly mental^ partly physical^ — one half of it doming from the 
mind, or subject, t}ie other half from the ehjed. The mutd hfts ita 
own forms which it gives to objects. Time and space are forms of the 
mind, not things existing out of it. By thus restoring to mind its inde- 
pendent activity he was able to oppose Locke, proving that we have ideas 
independently of experience, and to oppose Hume, by proving that these 
ideas have a character of universality, necessity, and irresistibility. Hume 
insisted that thd tmderstanding is treacherotis. Kant declared it is only 
limited. For a' time, Kanf s philosophy superseded every otiier system in 
the ^tdstant XTniversities of (Germany. A man of high intellectual endow- 
ment; his Gfo rigorously philosophical. He lived and died a type of the 
German Fh)fessor. The cathedral clock of Konigsberg, which town he 
never once quitted during his long Hfo^ was not more puncttial, it was said, 
than Immanuel Kant. 

[By Fried. Hagemann. Hie original in marble is In the tTnlversity of 
KOnififsbeig. F. Hiwemann was a pupil of O. Schadow ; he was bom in 1773, 
and died at Berlin in l80d. He executed {his bust at KOnigsberg.] 



343. Heineich PEStAl.0221. Educator, 

[Bom in dwlteeriand, 1745. Died there, 18^7. Aged 82.] 
In a year of gneat dearth and distress to a Swiss Canton, he foPttnd himself 
in charge of hidf a hnndred ragged and wretched cluldxen — ^in an empty 
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bom iog a aehaol — -wiiJi kardJ^ bread for Hxern and hin, and wholly without 
books, or any other usual impldmeiits of that industry ; but witii a heart 
yearning and overflowing in love towards his little helpless ones, and with 
an intellect singularly given to resolve the complex forms of knowledge into 
the primitive elements fitted, by their evidence and their simplicity, for the 
tender and opening mind to receive. So driven and so gifted ^'he made 
every cMId its own book." These emphatic words of the narrative tell the 
aatscet ef thai gealua with whidi he afterwurds renovated instruction ior the 
schools of Eurcf>e. To draw forth power ^> to invite the native energies 
into spcaitaneous action — to lead on the pupU, step after step, in creating 
thougkt, in investigating and coofitructingy how ^owly soever, knowledge 
for himself— to foster intelligence under the kindliest influences, like a plant 
that wins growth in dews and sunshine, in soft airs and showers — ^was the 
new and living scholastic art wluch Pestalozzi oi^poeed to the old tyranny of 
inflexible rote, rule, and routine. But intellectual training alone, he held 
for vain and pernicious* The roots moat strike and feed in the soil of the 
reUgious, rigk^y-govemed wiU. 

CMarbls. 1809. A eomsaimon from King Louis of Bavaria. The originsl is ■ in 
thaWalhaUa.] 

343,* JoHANN Petbe TjbJlSK, JPh^stctan. 

[Bom«iBotalb«n,inG«maiiy, i;4& Pi«d «t Vieana, 1821. Aged 76.] 
One of the greataat piactical physiciaia that Qermany haa produced. 
In 1779, he pah^Edied the first voboDfl of his monfc funous work, the 
'^Si^BtenL ef Medical PcAifle," ir\d6k he skataB to hare oost him tea years 
intense atody. Was Fsofeflsor of medicine at QotthigeB. In 1795, invited 
to Yieniia by the SmpenHr with eammisskm to Ee&mthfi mmUflal depactment 
of the army. In 1804, ekarged by the Ss^iecor Aleaander with the Ibnaa- 
tian of a ciiwnfnal achool ai Wifaia ; and sabMqaeBtly lewlTedmaity tempting 
uffsra from Napolfion to establiBh himttlf in Franfle. Has written many 
interesting works in connexion with his profession ; but his fame as a writer 
UBta «pan tba publieation: alMady vkeniiDned. 

[The bust, which is to come, is by Rauch, in bronze. 1841. The original 
belongs to th« monument ndfled to F^auk by subecripiiaii, to tkM House ox 
the Oxpbans at HaUe on the aaal«L> 

344. Tbiedbich: Setcoiich Jacobi. Philosopher and Poet. 

[Bom at Dtksseldorf, 1743. Died at Munich, 1819. Aged 76.] 
The SOB of a ]ner<^kant whose business he followed in spite of his great 
findness for literature until an. official appointment in his native city 
enabled him to devote his whole time to study. In 1777) he published 
''•Friendship andXiove,'* a philosophieal poem, and in the same year was 
invited to Munich, where he was made Privy Councillor. In 1781, he 
had a sharp oontroversy with Mendelssohn, respecting the doctrines of 
Spinosa. ia. 1804, he assisted in the formation of the Academy of 
Sci^n^es at Munich, of which institution he became President in 1807. 
His work published in 1811, upon '' IHvine Things and Revelation," in* 
Tslved him in bitter discussion wil^ SchdUiing. JaooU was a iMlosophical 
critic, rainier than the founder of a distinct philosophical system, and his 
polemical works did good service to philosophy by weeding false theories 
from systems already in existenoe. He was an honest, diligent, and pene- 
tr»ting inquirer after truth, and carried a reverent mind and a sincerity 
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of purpose into all his investigBfeioxiB. He affirmed tliat all our know- 
ledge df the divine world comes by spiritual intiiitioii, and that all demoii- 
BtratiTe systems tend to fittalism. 

[By Tieck, 1809. In plaster. Modelled at Munich, and now in the Boyal 
Mnseum, Berlin.] 

345. Albbecht Thabb. Phyncian and Agriculturist 
[Bom at Celle, in Hanover, 1752. Died at Moeglin, near Frankfort, 1828. Aged 76. 3 
Educated for the medical profiessian at Gdttingen, where in 1774, he took 
his doctor's degree. From his yonth upwards of a serious and reflectiTe torn, 
engaged in philosophical studies, and in brooding over plans for the ameliora- 
tion of his kind. He passed some time in England, at the Uniyendl^ of 
Ozfoid, and there attracted the notice of George III., to whom he was 
appointed Physician in Ordinary. After makihg a pedestrian tour through 
England, he visited Scotland, and closely investigated the system of agri- 
culture there pursued. Henceforth he belonged to agricultural science. In 
1794, he published his introduction to English agriculture. Retiring to 
Gelle upon the death of his &ther, he founded in his native place an 
institution for the education of young agriculturists. Implements instantly 
improved, and a rational system of cultivation spread throughout the 
Communes bordering on that of Celle. Inrited to Berlin, he quitted 
Hanover in 1804. Obtaining a property at Moeglin on the Oder, through 
the generosity of the King of Prussia, he began a course of oral 
instruction in agriculture to classes of youth collected from all parts of 
Qermany. His InsUtntion rajadly rose to the rank of an Academy, and all 
its Professors were paid by the Prussian government. As an agrieultnfal 
writer, the name of Thaer is worthy of being placed beside that at our own 
Arthur Young, and of the meritorious Frenchman, Olirier de Serres. He is 
the reformer of husbandry in his own country, and an enlightened expounder 
of the great principles upon which agricultural prosperity_in modem times 
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[By Cbrl Wichmann. Marble. In the posManon of Thaer's fiunily at Moeglin.] 

346. Samuel Hahitemaitn. Physician and Founder of Homcsopathy, 

[Bom at Meissen, in Saxony, 17&5. Died in Paris, 1843. Aged 88.] 
He began life under good auspices. His &ther, a porcelain painter, an 
upright and instructed man, in straitened circumstances, is said to hare 
been assiduous in inculcating upon him his own principles of integrity. When, 
unable to support further the expenses of his education, he was about putting 
him to a trade, the Meissen professors, struck by the lad's talents, resolved 
to continue his education gratuitously, and afterwards obtained for him the 
same &vour at Leipzig. He embarked in his profession, and gained such 
distinction, that for a whole twelvemonth, during the illness of the celebrated 
Wagner, all the hospitals of Dresden were placed under his direction. His 
eminence offered the fairest prospects, when he was visited by a growing 
• distrust of the science which he practised. He found in it no settled and 
commanding principles. He saw the ablest men, groping their way between 
experience and conjecture. One law, as he thou^t, dawned on him ; that 
the cure of the disease is to be effected by the same agent which, in the 
healthy body, would have produced it. On this basis he re-constructed 
medicine, giving to his new system the name of ** Homoeopathy," or "The 
Science of Like Affections." His disciples devoted themselves to the creation 
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of a suitable Materia Medica, by experimenting upon their own healthy 
bodies ; and it is a second discovery of Hahnemann, if a discovery, that 
infinitesimal doses may be effectual in the cure of disease. The system 
of Hahnemann waged war to the knife, and it met with war to the knife. 
As an historical point it is worthy of remark, that Homoeopathy has spread, 
and is spreading, its conquests. The honesty of the founder may stand on 
the sin^e plain fact, that by denouncing and renouncing established doctrines, 
he stepped down from the safe height of his profession, into hazard of the 
poverty which he had tasted, and from which he had laboriously risen. 
[By Ranch. The original bust is In marble, in the Library at Bremen.] 

346a. Samuel Hahnemann. Physician and Founder of HonuBopathy, 
[This is a coloBsal bust representing the homoeopathist at a more advanced age. J 

347. Hetneich Wilhelm Mathla.8 Olbees. Astronomer, 

[Eom at Abeigen, in Qermany, 1758. Died at Bremen, in Germany, 1840. 
Aged 82.] : 

In 1779, whilst studying medicine at Qottingen, he became known as an 
astronomer by his observations on the comet of that year. He then dis- 
covered a new method of calculating the orbits of comets. In 1802, he 
discovered the planet Pallas ; and in 1807, after an arduous search of 
three years, the planet Yesta. Olbers was by profession a physician, and 
he divided his time between the practice of medicine, and the pursuit of his 
darling study. His observatory was the most complete known in Gfermany 
at his time. He- wrote but little, and his works are on abstruse subjects. 
His valuable library was purchased at his death by the Emperor of Russia, 
and d^M>sited in the University of Pultowa. 

[For description of this statue, see Handbook to Modem Sculpture.] 

348. Fetedeich Augustus Wolf. Philologist, 

[Bom at Haiiirode, in (Germany, 1759. Died at Marseilles, 1824. Aged 65.] 

Son of the organist of Hainrode. In 1777, he entered the University of 
Qottingen, where he gave private lessons to his fellow-students in Eng^h 
' and G^reek, and publiE^ed an edition of Shakspeare's Macbeth. In 1807, he 
went to Berlin, and took an active part in the foundation of the University 
shortly afterwards created there. Is honourably known to literature, for 
his erudite and admirable editions of the jclassical authors, and for his bold 
elucidation of many obscure points in ancient learning. His most celebrated 
work, the ** Prolegomena ad Homerum," published in 1795, was directed 
to overthrowing the opinion, previously imiversal, which saw in the ** Hiad,'* 
the entire creation of a single mind. He argues that it is the contexture of 
distinct traditionary songs, the productions, probably, of many distinct 
singers : thus dissolving at once the imity of the poem and of the poet, 
and making out of one many Homers. An earlier suspicion had already 
separated the authorship of the "Hiad" and the "Odyssey." Both 
questions are still in full debate amongst the learned. He may be regarded 
as the founder of the modem philological school of Germany ; and his 
"Prolegomena" undoubtedly exercised a greater influence upon modern 
scholarship than any work that has yet appeared. 

[By F. Tieck. Marble. 1822. In the Royal University, Berlin.] 
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349. JoHANN Gottlieb Fichte. PhiUmpher and Metaphysician^^ 1 

Bom at Bammenau, in Germany, 176S. Died at Berlin, 1814. Aged 52.1 

He was an humble private teacher in Leipzig when he first made aicquaint- 
ance with the writings of Kant, whose views he eagerly adopted and ' 
cherished. He subsequently (1792) introduced himself to Kant by a work 
which he wrote in eight days, ** A Critique upon every possible Revelation." 
This publication procured for its author the Chair of Philosophy at Jena, in 
1793, which he was obliged to resign in consequence of his heterodox religious- 
principles. Finding an asylum in Prussia, he was appointed to the Philoso- 
phical Chair first at Brlangen, then at Berlin. In 1813, he joined a corps 
of volunteers, and took part in the memiurable campaign of that year, lus 
wife accompanying him, and performing many heroic and womanly services 
to the wounded. Husband and wife both took fever in the discbarge of 
their duties, and died. It has been said of Fichte that he erected the 
temple which Kant dedioied to build. His great aim was to ooDstruot a 
scienoe out of Consciousness, and to found upon it a system of morals. He 
endeavoured to establish the identity of Being and Thought, and is there- 
fore the great advocate of Idealism, which, however, he onderstood in a 
different sense firom that taught by Berkeley. According to his theoi7, 
the realization of the world is the complete development of ourselves — 
which should tend to the beautiful, the useful, and the good. His life 
and death were both honourable to his nature. Before he died, he was 
doomed to see his aystem in a great measure superseded by that of 
Schelling. 

[Bust by Ludwjg Wiohnam. Karbla. 1h» oiigiiiBl la in the hall of the 
Uni v«nit^ of fierUsL Ezacuted for the Uni veru;^. ] 

350. Chkistoph Welhelm HurELi^ND. Physician. 

[Bom at Langensalze, in Saxony, 1762. Died, 1836. Aged 74.] 
Professor of medidne at Jena in 1798, and physLeian to the £!ng of 
Prussia. The author of several works, the most oelebiated being ^' The Art 
of prolonging Human Life," a book translated into many languages. His 
fame in his own country was very great, and he is styled the Nestor of 
Qennan pfactitionets. 

tBy Rauch. Marble. 183S. A commission trom the tTnivei8it7 of Berlin;, 
when the original exists.] 

3dl. Alexakbeb yon Httmbolbt* ^aiuralut and Traveller. 

(Bom at Berlin, 1769. StUl living.] 
The mighty traveller of our own day. Filled with literature and scifflioe, 
as if he had spent on6 life in the library, the laboratory, and the obser* 
vatofy, he performed the work of another in treading vimted and tmvisited 
phtin, valley and mountain of the eastern and western hemisphere ; nnithig 
an ardour of spirit and a vigour of intellect rarely mated, and not often, singly 
matched. An author of books that have advanced existing science, and tiie 
creator of new sciences. His writings, conveying an account of his world- 
wide journeys and scientific exploits, and treating profoundly and originally 
of general physics, zoology, comparative anatomy, astronomy, mineralogy, 
magnetism, and botany, are without parallel for richness of materials, and 
in respect of their value as manuals for aU enlightened explorers of the 
marvels of nature. After a life of almost superhuman labour, and incon* 
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I cieiTa,Me reanltB, ihe grey-hcftded sage buihq up the dillgcoee of his 

I lc(Bg^ftned years^ in & Enrrey which regialers;, al<>T)g every lino of hmuati 

I Imipir^t tte pomt of progrefia attained in the contetni.iliitifjti of the Universe^ — 

I the fii^ half of th^ teeming nineteenth century ha Ting elapsed. Wlio ebe 

I could kiave aehieTed— who bnt he uouid bare wttempted-^the AtUtitean 

' ii*rvice ? Who but the philosopherj to whom the whole cjcle of the phyaioal 

edences is &naillar — who walks hand in hand, a fri^d aud feUow-lal>o\irer, 

vtih thetu* moB^ diet^giuBhed inquirers ? Who but the acholAr^ before whose 

«yefl t»he li>re of old tbjie lies uiiroUetl ? Who but th^ workman whose strengtii 

tn>ii cMiuiiot quelle ami whose fii'e age does not queiiah 1 — Spread hia *'K<iflinos'* 

befure a yumig &ad Ar^lent int^iligenoe^ which has juBt then ac^^mplishe^l its 

regulftf liberal nurture^ and uay '* Reeid and comprehend," The oemp^ehen- 

eion ei&cted wiU^ when acquitt^ bave added an educatioiL 

[By RauciL Executed, in marbi>a at Rome, I3SS.] 

331a- AlKSUlTDBja ton Httmboldt, ^uiwatist and Traveller. 

flkia modalliou^ by F. lieck^ wttfl modeLled gmtuitonsly for a tiied^L struck &l 
the flxp^nH {>f those who had attended a CL>urse i^f lectures dj&livsred by 
Humboldt, and by them pr^eseutad U> him.) 

39St GoTTFHiED Heemaitn". PhUohgist and Critic, 
[Bom at I>!it'^i^» 1^^2. Still llvinif. J 
Tlu£ distiiiguifilu^ Bcholax evinced, at a very ^tIj ago^ a taste for 
classical literature^ but was compelled by Ids father to study law at Jena, 
Eeturmng to his native cityj he TesolTei:l to abandon tie (;areer of juris- 
prudence for that of Kteratuxe. In 1793, he became Professor of pliilosopliy. 
The foundation of his reputation was hia fine work on Greek metrea, 
well kno^Ti to English student^. He tninalated *'The Clouds" of Ariato- 
phanes^ and some tragedies of Euripides and Sophocles* Hie a^^ademtc 
dissertations are numeroTEs, and Ms Latin poems are admirable specimens of 
JUrtique coiopositioQ* Hermann has render^ inTTiluable semre to the cause 
Bf letters. Goethe said of Hjej, that he was " a true S^sTant, for he 
knew how to renev the old ajid to revive the dead," Dr. Parr placed kim 
at the bead of the great contempotftry crrtics* 

Ihy Emat Rietflchel. Marble. IMC^^ Ksecuted for the Unl^-eraity of Leipzlff, 
and placed in the hall thor^, ] 

[Botm at Leonberg, In Geiinafiy, 1775. Still livitij. ] 
At Leipzig, where be studied medicixie and philosophy, became the pupil of 
Fichte, Afterwards filled Fichfce^s vacant Chair at Jena, where bojectured with 
great success. Continued in Bavaria until 1 S42j when ho was inidted by the £ing 
of Pru ssia to Berlin . Is still there, occnpying as lecturer the philosophical Chair 
oaee held by Hegel. Is often styled the German Plato, It has been suggested 
tiiat he nhould rather be ealled the German Plotiuus, Schelling procMms the 
incapacity of reason to solve the problems of philosophy, ajid calls in the atd 
of a higher faculty — *' intellectual intuition." He is the founder of a new 
^hool of scientific thinkers, called the Nahtre PMlosopheys, of whom Okeu 
ii tite mo^ illustrious example. He treats Newton''!^ speeulations upon light 
vdth dtddain, althoTigh they have led to many practi^l difiCfrverle^H Schelliug^^ 
Tiews on light aaid philosophy^ generally, will probably lead to little more 
tfc&n endless disputation* Kk worksj neverthelessj indicate a vivid imagina- 
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tion oonjomed with sulitle dialectics. Coleridge, in lue {diilofloi^Gal wzitiags, ' 
luuB often adopted and adapted the ideas of Schelling. In many respects, 
SchelliDg*s head and ftoe resemble those of Socrates. 

[By J. Halbig. lUrble. 1852. The original is in the Royal Palace at Munich. 
It was executed by order of King Maximilian II.] 

354. Jax Jacob Bebzeuus. Chemist, 

fBom at Ostgothland, in Sweden, 1779. Died at Stockholm, 1848. Aged 69.] 
The son of a village schoolmaster, and educated for the medical profession. 
Goltivated with ardour the sdenoe of chemistry, which then scarcely drew 
the attention of the medical student. Appointed Professor of Chemical 
Pharmacy in the Uniyersity of Stockholm, and retained the Chair for the 
space of forty-two years. At home and abroad he attained to great honour 
and distinction. In Sweden he was made a noble, and he could boast of 
connexion with eighty-eight scientific societies of Europe and America. His 
patient investigations helped largely to lay the foundations of organic 
chemistry; and to him pre-eminently belongs the honour of applying the 
great principles of inorganic chemistry. He invented the use of symbols 
^r chemical formulae, an invaluable method of representing chemical 
changes ; and was as distinguished for his researches in analytical chemistry, 
as for his philosophical views of the science. His personal appearance was 
that of a strong, healthy man, and gave no indication of his intellectual 
power. An early riser, devoting all his mornings to his scientific labours, 
and Ids evenings to social relaxation. He was beloved in Stockholm. 
[ByRauch. Marble. 1822.] 

355. SlJLPiTZ TON BoissEEigE. Architect and ArcTusoloffist. 

[Bom at Cologne, 1776. Still Uving.] 
A man to whom, as to his brother, Qermany is indebted for one of 
its most interesting and valued picture galleries. The two brothers, and a 
friend named Bertram, in 1803, formed a resolution to collect the artistic 
antiquities of G^many, and for years all thi*ee pursued their object with the 
utmost vigour, intelligence, and zeal. In 1814 **The Boisser^e Collection" 
already reckoned 200 works of art^ and was arranged at Cologne. It was 
ultimately transferred to Stuttgart, on the invitation of the King of Wur- 
temburg. Many valuable masterpieces of old masters were thus brought to 
light, ia. 1827, the collection was ceded to Louis, King of Bavaria, for 120, 000 
dollars, and in 1836 conveyed to Munich, in which city Sulpitz and his 
brother established themselves. A writer upon the '* Architectural Monn- 
ments of the Lower Ehine," and an indefatigable, as well as a suocessfol, 
day labourer in the field of his early and later discoveries. 

[Bust: Plaster. By L. Schwanthaler. 1840. The original is in the Palace at 
Munich.] 

356. Peteb Kaspar Wilhelm Beitth. Member of the Council of 

State in Prussia, 

[Bom 1782. Died 1853. Aged 71.] 

Director in Berlin of the Government department of trade, commerce, and 

buildings, and head of the Great Industrial Society of Prussia. In his 

public service he endeavoured to advance the principles of Free-trade, 

and always acted upon the idea that the regulative intervention of 

\ 

J 
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gOTBmmcnt in matters of comm«^rce alimiid be restricted to ca^ea of general 
danger. He e^bli^ed nmnj useful lastitutiotia in connexion vitli hi» 
d^pnrteieQt^ and caused the isane of sevieral works of instnictina for indu;^- 
tnkl flcliooln and for aitmans. Ho also introduced into Fmsaia valuable 
improTcments in manufactures, brought hf^me hf himself from the United 
Btate&p Ebglandf and France, tuto whioh countries he had traTetled, An. 
»ctiTe promoter of enlightened indtiatiy, 

[By Tr Tieck, 1S4T. Medalled for a lai^a gold medal struck by the Great 

Society for tha Encoujrfigttmfiiit of Industry ^u BerUn, ttud preacuted to 

Mr. Bouth,] 

S57, Kasl GuaTAT CAitua. Physician and Anatomist. 

[Bam at Leipzig^ 17^0. Still llvtbg.] 
The son of & painter. Intended for a djer^ — he devoted himself to the 
rtufly of ehemifitry ; bnt^ "widening his Eiphere^ applied himself to medicine^ 
snd, subsequently, to anatomy. In 1811^ appointed to the Chair of Com- 
parative Anatomy in Leipdg ; and^ in ISl^^ to the Directorship of Clinical 
Midwifery, at the Medioo-Surgirail Academy of Dresden. Has acquired great 
reputation hy his le<5tur€S on Psychology. Also a painter of considerable 
talent^ and the author of numerous works on Medicine* and upoa Art, His 
Lettera on Landscape -painting are valuable to arfciHtg ; their merit was recog- 
nised by Goethe. No leee important is his book on the ** Proportions of the 
Human Body/'-^ust published. In him servere science and beautifiU art — 
4 rare union — are happily combined. 

[By Bmst BietscheL Plaster. 1846. In thepossesaion of thesoulptor-] 

358. KiBt Qtjtzeow, JmtrnaUst and Dramatist. 

[Bom at Berlin, 1^11 . Still l| ring, ] 
A German author, who, after the breaking out of the Ke volution of 133 D^ 
exerted himself to advance the interests of his countrymen by publishing one 
irork against Revelation, for which he received three months' imprisonmentr 
And another against Marriage, whiuh whs scarcely issued before he himsel f 
entered the marriage Htate« The dramas of Gutzkow have fared better than 
luG polemical writings^ some of his plays being very popular. He is a pro- 
Mc author^ and heua clevemesf^ and wit, which he brings to the illu^tratioti 
of every topic of the day ; but his vanity and conceit surpass his abilities, 
and perpetuaUy mislead lum^ 

[By fimet EioUicbLeL Flaatisr. \^^, In the pcwaegsion of the aaulptorj 
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SS&. H.4Jf s Joachim ton ZtETHEir. Prussian GeneraL 

[Bom at Ruppin, in Qflrmauy, 160&, Died at Berlin, 1786. igod ST.] 
One of the bravest and l»est of the great Frederic's generals. Served 
with gneat hotiour iu the campaign of Silesia, 1742 ; secured the victory of 
Henn«fldorf by the eminent skill displayed in the retreat from Bohemia, As 
Hentenatit- general, made the campaign in Saxony, 1756, and won further 
diati&ctLOU in 1760 at Torgau, 'When SO years old still eager for iiction, and 
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kepi out of iMttle odI J bj the kind interdiofe «f the king. He dNd honoured 1 
by his ■OTereign, beloved by hia infesiors, and vonhipped with eQl^wiaistie ] 
admintion by the gre«t nuuBs of the people. Fredarie the Gnwt viw fond I 
of proponng military problMns to hie offioers, asking then, in iwk or mch 
an imaginary sxtaation,-^** What vonld yon do 9 '* to whieh the other offieers 
replied, as tiiey beet might. All that be oonld evor get from old Zi«t3ien 
was : ^^Sire, only let me see the enemy ooninf^ and I shall kiftow veil 
enough what to do with him."— ^ he dicL 

360. Gebhabdt Lebkecht yon Bltjcheb, Peince of Wahistadt. 

Prumau Field Marshal. 

[Bom at Bofltock, in Osraumy, 1742. Died in SUewa, 1819. Aged 77.] 
Fh«t entered the Swedish army. Taken prisoner by the Bnissiana, whom 
he joined, bnt expelled from this service for dnelling and dissipation. Eetired 
to tiie ooontry, married, and, after fonxteen years* quiet, returned to the army 
as Major of die very r^iiment which he had quitted as Captain. Then com' 
menoed a glorious military eareer, proudly terminating with his opportune 
appewanoe on the field of Waterloo. In 1814, visited Bngland with the 
allied soTereigBs, and was enthusiastically reoeived. A rough and fearless 
acddier, l^^re, honest, 6ee, bekyred by lus oomrades, doYoted to his coiuitry, 
and a bitter hater of his eoontry's foes. As a g^eral, daring, reckless, and 
impetnous, to the detriment of otherwise high military quaU&sitiong. In 
temper he was vehement and irascible, and an ardent loYer of pleasure, ?is 
soldWs gave him the nickname of *' Marshal Forwards." 

[BuBt, by Baucfau 1816. Marble. This is the bust presented by King Frederic 
WilHam III. to the Duke of '^•llington, and u in the gallery at Analey 
House. The large inta«[lio (No. S60a) is from the monument at Eriblowitz, a 
small village near the city of Kant, in Silesia, and about ten English miles from 
BresUui. It "was erected about six years ago by ctder of King Frederic 
WiUiam IV. of Prussia, and is deeignea after the ancient Boman sepulchre of 
Caecilia Metella. but on a smalJer scale, being thirty feet high. It is 
oonstmcted entirely of granite, and the ceiling is formed of one large block. 
A marble sacttopbagus within contains the remains oi 31u^Mr. Tba monu' 
meat at Xj&wfinbenr, on the river Bober in Silesia, was erected by King 
Frederic William iv . to commemorate tiie battle of Katsbach, won by 
Blucher over the French in 1813. It consists of a colossal bust in marble 
upon a pedestal of grey marble, bearing an insetiption. The bust, No. 360b, 
was sculptujisd by Beiger, a pupil of Bauch'a, after the h^ead of the ooloasal 
statue in bronze by Bauch, which stands in the Place at Breslau.] 

360a. Gebhabdt LEBKECiEtT TON Bltjcheb, Pkikce of "Wahxstadt. 
Prussian Field Marshal, 

360b. Gebhaedt Lebeecht von Bltjcheb, Peince of Wahlstadt. 
Prussian Field Marshal, 

361. Feiedbich Wilhelm Btjlow. Prussian General, 

[BommMecldaiburgh,t756. Died at E&nigsbeig, 1816. Aged 61.1 
A \mjTt man and adistinguidhed general. He fought nnder Blneher in the 
battles of Bylau, Friedlai^ and Tilsit. Bi 1813, he three times saved 
Berlin from the advancing French army. He was in the great haWie of 
Leipzig ; and in 18 15, he repulsed Vaadamme and (shrouchy on the heights of 
Wavre. The marvelloofi rapidity with which he hroui^t i^> his division to 
the field of Waterloo won high commendation from the Duke of WeUington. 
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He hftd gre^i t&sk in ihe Fine Arta, aiid & cultivated mind. He composed 
gome pieces of eacred nmaic^ which haTe been mueU admired, 

[By RAuch. Brtmase. IBS^. In thfi Pleas^ire Garden Doar the Palace at 

-362. KAm* Ea^ojt To^ Steut, PniBsian Mmieter of State. 
[Bom at :N'flfiaau, 17^. Died 1S31* A^ed 75.] 

A grm.t Mimeter of ia[>deni times. Thoi]|;h rough and uncouth in hi^ 
iQftDiiera, his honoia* w^b unimpeachable^ Mb Integrity ^ Ithaut a £aw, and 
his devotion to the intereatt^ of Fru^ela patriotic ai^d enlightened. H« ^aa 
FroEGian Minister of Finance in ISO 4 : but redgning in consequence of e^ome 
differencea with the King, he retired to hi& pattituony In Nassau* Then™ 
recalled aft«r the peace of Tilsit^ he resumed his funotlons^ and oomm^oed 
a eeriea of great eoeial, economical, and material refurmB^ vhi6h led directly 
to tike r^E^ni^t^tlon of the ProMlan mouarohyf and to her present eminenc?e. 
Kaptileon^ Jealous of the iiBefnl activity of this Minister, deananded and 
Qhtained hifl eiil©. In 1813, the banished man proceeded to St. PeterEbnrg, 
irhetc hi& connaele directed the Emperoi" Aleicandet through t!ie crisiii of that 
AffeaiifTil year* Nor did Prussian iutereeta mifler, in powaequence of the 
i«gadoti£ a<lTioe that came ^m time to time to Berlin &om the exile' 9 
teireht in Courland. 

$63, 0SBKARBT David Schabi^hoest* GeneraL 

[Bom In Hanover^ 175«. Died at Prague, 1813, A^ 57.] 
A veiry distingujBhed general of his day. He Herved first in the 
Hauoverian service, then in the arjny of the King of England, aud finally in 
that of Pnaeeia, In the war with France, in ISO ft, he contributed greatly 
to the bri Ilia Jit retreat on Lubeck, effected by Blncher. After the peace of 
Tilidt, he was^ named President of the CommisHion for the re-orgam^tion of 
the Prusdan army, and his energy and wisdom enabled Prussia to bring a 
finely appointed army of 200,000 men into the field, after Napoleon's Bus- 
d&u re^'erses. He waj? wounded at Lutzen, and di^i'd at Piague shoi'tlj 
aftenvanla. In 1S04, he had beta appointed by the Klttg of Prumla, con- 
jciutly with Baron Knosebeek, infitructor to tLe PrLuee Royal : and at one 
time of his life he wrote several workB on military EiubjecUf which gained 
him great repute. 

[By Ranch. If odellad in 1810, and executed in bronze by order of Sing Frederic 
William UI. It stands in the Pleasure Garden near the Boyal Palace at 
Potsdam. A colossal bust, taken from the same model, was done by Eauch, 
by order of King Louis of Bavaria, for the Walfaalla.] 

864. YOBCK, CotTNT VOK Waetekbttbg. Prussian Field Marshal 
[Bom at K5nig8berg, 1759. Died 1830. Aged 71.] 
One of the ablest Prussian generals in the wars with Napoleon. 
He fought under the British flag in the American revolutian. When com- 
manding subsequently in the Prussian service, he concluded in 1812, on his 
own responsibility, the celebrated Convention which separated the Prussian 
troops from the French, and proved one of the main causes of Napoleotf s 
overthrow. He gained many victories at various times, and was honoured 
with Hie title of Wartenburg for the battle fought at th»t p1«ee. In 1821, 
he -vfM created FieM-Marshal. A brave man, endo>wed with great military 
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talent ; a shrewd obsenrer of men, ambitious, yiolent, yet deroted to hisil 
coimtry. 

[By Bauch. Bronie. 1818. In the Pleasure Garden near the Palace at 
Potadam.] 

365. Fkibdbich Heixmch ton Nollendokp. Prussian Field-- 

Marshal. 

[Bom at BerUn. 1763. Died there, 1823. Aged 80.] 
A distrnguished Prossian officer. Commanded a brigade in the Proasiai^ 
contingent to Napoleon's disastrous expedition to Bussia, and bore an 
honourable part in the wars subsequently undertaken against Napoleon. 
Accompanied Frederic William of Prussia on his visit to Bngland. He died 
on the same day as Buonaparte. All the sovereigns of the coalition had 
conferred honours upon him, and Napoleon himself decorated him with the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. 

[By Rauch. Bronze. 1819. In the Pleasure Garden near the Palace at 
Potadam.] 

366. Augustus, Couirr Hebdabt de Gneisenau. Field-Marshal, 

[Bom at Sehilda, in Upper Saxony, 1760. Died at Posen, in Pnunia, 188S. Aged 72. J 
An eminent soldier, who served first under the Margrave of Aiuq[>ach- 
Bayreuth ; then in the Bnglish, then in the Prussian service. On the return 
of Napoleon from Elba, he was placed at the head of Blucher's 8ta£^ and 
was mainly instrumental in bringing up the Prussian trooiui at Waterloo, 
where he ably conducted the pursuit. In 1831, took the command of the 
Prussian army on the breaking out of the Polish insurrection, and died of 
cholera the same year. A great master of strategy. 

[By F. Tleck. Bronze. 1821. In the Pleasure Garden near the Palace ^t 
Potsdam.] 

367. Kabl Wilhelu Bahon tox Humboldt. Statesman and 

Philologist. 
[Bom at Potsdam, in Prussia, 1767. Died near Berlin, 1886. Aged 68.] 
In William Yon Humboldt the highest qualities of a scholar were united to 
the talents of a statesman and man of the world. He discharged the func- 
tions of Ambassador at Vienna and in London, and served his country on 
more than one grave and diplomatic mission. He was extensively learned in 
languages dead and living ; but that is common in Germany. His originality , 
as a pMologist, lies in a delicacy of abstruse thought — a philosophical vein, as 
fine as profound, which he brings to bear on all questions of the literary 
field, from the rigid investigation of grammatical forms and laws, to the most 
feeling and comprehensive criticisms of taste. A rare power of sifdng 
analysis, a strong impulse . to tread, alone and self-guided, unfrequented 
grounds, and an eye to seek out new truth on ground the most trodden, may 
be read in his various masterly writings. He was a poet also. 

[Modelled by Thorwaldaen, at Rome, in 1807. It has since been execated in 
marble Dy order of King Frederic William III., and placed in the Museum 
atBerlin.J 

368. Hebmank Yok Boten. Prussian Minister of War. 

[Bom at Kreutzburg, in Pnissia, 1771.] 
Commenced his military career as corporal in an in&ntry regiment, 1784, 
and gradually rose until, in 1799, appointed Stafif-Captain. &i his youth a I 
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great student of the works of Frederic the Great ; and from 1794 to 1796, 
dnring the war with Poland, the adjutant and friend of the celebrated 
General Von Giinther, whose military disciple he became, and whose memoirs 
he subsequently composed. In his twenty-eighth year- he wrote a treatise 
upon military law, which eminently conduced to the more humane treatment 
and greater comfort of the common soldier. Served in all the later wars 
against Napoleon. Major-general at the Peace of Paris, when he became 
Minister of War. In that capacity, established in connexion with the service 
a number of organic laws, which display great practical wisdom, and a 
manly consideration for the well-being of the army. Retired from office in 
1819, and occupied himself in literary pursuits. Reinstated by the present 
King of Prussia in 1841, he at once pursued his former energetic course of 
improvement on behalf of his country and of its loyal defenders, to the 
great joy of the soldiers, and with the honour, good-will, and a£fection of 
the people. 

[By Hop^arten. The original bronze is in the Palace at Potsdam.] 

69. OTTO-FEODOEFEEiHEaBTONMANTEUiTEL. Prussian Minister. 

[Bom, 1805. Stm Uving. J 
Educated at the University of Halle. In 1827) went to Berlin, where he 
was employed in the Administration. In 1841, appointed Chief Counsellor 
•f State and Director of the Home Department in the government of K5n- 
igsberg. When, in 1847, the first united Prussian Chamber met, Mantenffisl 
powerfrilly defended the existing system against the liberal attempts of the 
day ; and in April, 1848, protested and voted against univ^rsiJ suffrage. In 
Nove;mber, 1848, appointed chief Administrator for Brandenburg, since which 
time his ministerial activity has become matter of Prussian history. Man- 
teofifel took an active part in framing the constitution of Deoember 6, 1848. 
After the death of Count Brandenburg, he was entrusted provisionally with 
the direction of foreign affairs ; and in 1850 was elected I^ident of State. 
He is in high £tbvour with the king, but not so popular with the liberal 
par^. 

[By lYolkrokL Bronze. 1850. In the Pleasure Garden near the Fslaoe at 
Potsdam. First executed by the artist for his own gratification. Has sinqo 
been cast in bronze by order of King Frederic William IV.] 

370. CoTJNT Joseph Radetzkt. Austrian General, 

[Bom in Bohemia, 1766. StiU living.] 
Has been a soldier, and in active service, for upwards of seventy years. 
He took part in the great struggle against Nai)oleon. In 1809, distixaguished 
himself at Agram, and in the battles of 1813, 1814, and 1815, won fresh 
laurels^ In 1822, appointed Commander-General of the Lombardo-Yeaetian 
kingdom. His last great service for Austria was after the Revolution of 1848, 
wha» he opposed and defeated the vacillating attempts made by Charles 
Albert of Sardinia, on behalf of Italian liberty. When it is said that 
Badetzky is a brave soldier, an able general, a loyal subject^ and, as many 
aver, a courteous gentleman, his claims to respect are enumerated. He is 
rigid and severe, if not cruel, as he is certainly regardless of all human 
eonsiderations that presume to interpose between him and the duty which 

I he owes as a soldier to his king. 

I [QyBauch. Considered to be a veiy exact likeness.] 
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PRELATES ANO THEOLQQIAN& 
371. Uai^tih Lvthb^ The Qrent B^ormer, 

[JiomatEiakb«ii,kLaAXoay,1483. Died tiiwa, 1546. Aged 68.] 

Tke Hon oi the Reformation. One of the men who, hy coming to tkeir 

time, have made an epoch in the world's history. AasuMdly the ahosee of 

Kome, — ^ia her second sapremaoy, as the spiritnal mistress of the world, — 

must have aroused tiieir effectoal remedy ; for partial resistaaeesj before 

Lvther rose, showed how deeply the mind of mankind resented and resisted 

the oppression and the spiritxial mabrersation, and how fiist the time was 

ripening fat generol revolt. Borope^ since tiie overthrew of the BomiMi 

Empire, had been gradually rising with the inward vigour of her r^iewed 

life. Th^ restored study of dassical letters came as a powerfol external impulse. 

Borne had but slowly established her domination, and only then securely given 

herself up to licence. Thus the strengthening of the evil on the one hand, and 

of the resisting life on the other, met : and then Luther came. He was fit 

fi>r his Hi^ciilean lahour. He had stepped frou^ the visry heart of the pec^le, 

and hifl strong nature hespoke his haidy origin. He waa fbarleas aa one wd&o 

oonld not isA iau in the midst of the most terrible danger ; he waa aealons 

«■ one who labours under the sense of Divine ai^intment, who knows tliat 

. tn die nay be to Uve^ to live mK$ be to snifer worse than death : and who 

sejoioM equally at every turn of fortune. He was threatened with tiie B^alce : 

he persisted hi his omaule all the more for the menace. The Pvq^ia eqeoan^- 

municated him in the ftceof aU the worid. Hedenoimeed the Pope before as 

kurge an audienee. The Pope pnbbefy humed all his writings : hs pufalicfy 

boined the BnU of eioommnnication, tiie Canon Law, and the Pope^ Becretak. 

Before Luther Aed, — and he foil asle^ tranquilly, worn out with hibaiir, not 

with age, — his doctrines had afaoeady taken de^ root in thft wide world. Wb 

are all the debtors of his work ; and we may remember with gratitude th^ 

gensKKmi ppotectien of the Bleotor of aa:sany, who again and again nftiped to 

give the Lion up^ when the hunters loudly demanded his blood at the gate. 

{JBj G. Bchadow. Marble. The original placed in the Walhalla by order of 

King Louis. Luther waci ex.el\^ed from the Walhalla tUl 1848, when )iq wf^ 

admitted, and inscribed as Dr. Martin- Luther. In the Berlin Museum there 

is a portrait of him fbom the Hlb, by L Cranaoh, as the Junker G^i^ 

irith moustaches, pai(Lte4 wh^n he wi^ concealed, in the Gastto of 

Wartbuig.] 

872. Philip Meulncthoit. German Bimne and Befitrmeis, 

(Som at 9r9tten, hi the P^tinate of the Rhine, 1497. Died at ^unpa, in 
0«rmany, 1560. Aged 68.] 

?he. wise and gentle sharer with Martin Luther in th^ rio?y of ti^e 
Bdbnnatlon. MeUncthon. wa4| Professor of Greek in the Uwvepaity of 
Wittemberg in 1518, when Luther was there teaching Theology. They 
Tmited their great gifts and powers to do the periloufl labour of ^ir Uv^ 
^d each proceeded to his mission in the spint< created within him for the 
accomplishment of a seemingly superhuman task. Luther raged ftirioudy 
^ against the error he encountered on his path! Melancthon strove to entice \ 
it into the right road by gentle words and mild remonstrance. The one \ 
exhibited the resolute bearing of a soldier fighting for the church militant ; 
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upon the h/ee of the otker iMamed the quiet heroism of the Ofanfiti«ii ftaint. 
Luther upbraided his oompanioD-in-wms for hia InkewarmBess. Melanci^on 
met the rebuke by oontmrnng his stead&st course of ooneiliation, caution, and 
thoughtful leal. Luther found no Mend in the oamp of the enem j. The 
nuMBt intoleiaat of his foes respected the mild virtues of Melancthon. Both 
vere fit uurtmrnents for the hour in whieh they were summoned to aotion, 
and lor the aaorad oause ^ey arose to defend : and, as was fitting, both were 
buried aide by side in death, as they had laboured side by side, and hand to 
hand, in life. Hdanothon eompiled the oelelMrated Augsburg Oonfeesion. He 
vas a gveat scholar, attached to the study of mathematioB, and to scientific 
studies generally, fie had no desise for worldly honours and distinctions. 
He was a true htio. 

[From the maible by Gk Behadow. Placed in the WalhaOa by order of King 
ItfUis.] 

373. Fbisdsicb Eehxst Dakisl ScHLBZEBUACinsii. Theologian. 

[Bom at Breelaa, in Pmissia, 1768. Died at Berlin, 1834. Aged 66.] 
His parents were of the Moravian brotherhood, which he quitted at the 
age qC 18^ and began to study philoh^ and divinity at the University of 
Halle. In 1802, he taught the same subjects ii^ the same University of 
BfrUfi. In 1833^ he visited England, and q^iened the German chapel of the 
&vQy» The author of several works distinguished for profound thought, 
odnvoyed perspicuously to those be is addmising. He wjM an e^ceeUent 
tbaologiao, a distingmshed philologiBt» a profinind critic^ and an admixable 
txan^lator. His tmnalation of Fl»t0y unlortuttately not completed^ is the 
bast eztaiUh He h«d a pure and pious mind. 

[lE^ Kaueh. Marble. l^a% Aoemmiwion&amtbeUnivenityofBsrlin. Tha 
same bust waa placed over his tomb by the friends of Sobldermacber.l 



KINGS AND aUEENS. 
374* ywEPBttlc VtLUAM, JSkctor qf Brandenburg, 

[Som at Cologne) ledO. Died 1688. Aged 68.] 
SunMiUHid th« Chreat Elector, and ihthor of the fint King of Fruttia. He 
■QMeeded to the government in 1640, aad fi>und his dominions exhassted by 
war and mismanaKement. He restored the public finanees, and o(HTected 
nbniMW la 1^66» he joi»ed the Swedes in the invasion of Mand. In 1678, 
he completed the conquest of Pomerania. He then fi>ught against the 
SwitdeS) and involved himself in war with France, because, after the 
itvoeatton of the Bdiot of Nantes, he had befHended 20,000 French 
Protestants who sought protection at his door. In 1686, he helped the 
Bmperor against the Turks, and two years afterwards assisted WUliam 
of Orange in his invasion of England. He left his territory as rich, fruitfol, 
and well-govemed, as he had found it poor and distracted. He has been 
censured f^ his frequent change of party, but he deserves his name of 
'* Great," no less for the victories he won abroad, than for the good services 
performed at home. He is described as a generous, Idnd-hearted man. 
[By Lttdwig Wichmann. Bronze. At Treptow.] 
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375. Fbxsebic William L King of Prussia. 

[BomatBerUn,1688. Died there, 1740. Aged 52.] 
The son of Frederic I. and the father of Frederic the Great. The best 
that can be said of him is, that he left behind him a full treasniy and an 
efficient army of 66,000 men. He ^ras rongh and mde in his manners, a 
hater of Inxuiy, and parsimonioTis in all things but his expenditure fer 
the increase of his military resources. He had a childish desire to fill all his 
raiments with very tall men, and was imscrupulous in his methods of 
gratifying the whim. An amusing story is told in connexion with this passion. 
Meeting with a fine, tall, and strong young peasant woman, who was an 
errand to the, quarters of a regiment, he gave her a letter to deliver to 
the commanding officer, ordering him to marry the bearer to his tallest 
grenadier. The girl, hindered on her way, and not knowing the purport 
of her mission, entrusted it to a little old woman, and the marriage was 
effected accordingly. His contempt for science and literature was suj^reme, 
and he made no secret of his want of all respect for their professors. He was 
feared, not loved, in his country, and his death caused no regret 

[By Hopfgarten. Bronze. AtTieptow. Done within the last ten years.] 

376. Fbbdesic II.» SmtNAUED ths Gbeat. King of Prussia, 

[Bora at Berlin, 1712. Died 1780. Aged 74.] 
The greatest soldier of his time, and the most fiunous king that PlnsBia has 
given to her throne. At the commencement of his reign, in 1740, his 
dominions contained two and a quarter millions of inhabitants. At the end 
of its 46 years, Prussia counted six millions of subjects. He held the field 
singly against Russia, Saxony, Sweden, France, and Austria ; and came with 
honour and rich booty out of the conflict. A great worker, whether in the 
field or in the cabinet. His custom was to rise at five in the morning to read 
' 'papers. ** These he dispatched with a word or two, written on the margin : the 
rest of the day was marked out with exact precision, a part of it being inva- 
riably devoted to literary pursuits, and to the cullivation of music, of which he 
was fond. No man ever gave less of his time to frivolity or inaction. His dress 
was plain, and never other thanlnilitary ; his toilet^ when he rose, occupied 
him only a few minutes ; he always wore high jack boots, and he never 
changed his dress during the day. An able administrator, a liberal 
enoouragerof art, science, and industry, and the personal friend of D'AJembert^ 
Gondoroet, and Voltaire, with all of whom he personally corresponded. His 
conversation was lively and brilliant, not unfrequentiy sarcastic : but, in 
action, he was not cruel. A free thinker, rejoicing in his intellectual inde- 
pendence. Besides his other acquisitions, he was one of the guilty sharers in 
the dismemberment of Poland. Nevertheless, dying, he Idt an illustrious 
name to his country, and a throne to his successor worthy the acceptance of a 
European monarch. 

[For an account of the admirable and unique monument, by Rauch, of whidx 
this is the life-sixe model, see No. U6 in Huidbook to Modem Sonlptuve.} 

377. Fbedeeic Louis Henky. Prince of Prussia. 

[Bom at Berlm, 1726. Died at Rheintbeig, in Prussia, 1$02. Aged 76.] 
The son of Frederic William I., of Prussia, and brother of Frederic the 
Ghreat. A student in his youth, and a distinguished soldier in his manhood. 
He held important command during the Seven Tears' War. In h^ier lifo^ 
when he withdrew into retirement, he erected in his garden z monument on 
a huge mound of earth. It was raised in memory of his companions in 
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BxxnBf and mulemeaih it^ in a yanlt^ lie direeted tbat hia own remains should 
be interred. 

[By Emil Wolff. Marble. 1847. It was modelled at Borne. The original is in 
the Palace at Berlin.] 

378. MAXiMiLiAif Joseph I. Kinff of Bavaria, 

[Bom 1756. Died 1825. Aged 09.] 

From 1799) Elector, and from 1806, King of Bavaria. Tbe year that he 
saw his Dnchy raised to the dignity of a kingdom, l^Caximilian, who for 
some years was the &ithfal ally of Napoleon, gave his daughter in marriage 
to Engine Beauhamois. In 1813, the Bavarian king, acting in the true 
interests of his country and of humanity, joined the allies against France, 
and helped with them to rescue Gfermany from the fangs of the French 
invader. In public as well as private life, Jtfaximilian was courteous, 
benevolent, simple-minded, and true-hearted. « 

[By Stiglmayer. In marble. It is in the Palace at Munich. Stiglmaver was for a 
long time at the head of the Boyal Foundry for bronze casting. J 

379. Fbbdebic William III. Kinjf of Prussia. 

[Bom 1770. Died 1840, aged 70]. 

The grand nephew of Frederic the Ghreat. He succeeded to the throne in 
1797, and, in 1806, was involved in a war with France, which, before its 
close, almost extinguished his kingdom. The peace of Tilsit, in 1807, left 
him little more ^&n. a nominal sovereignty. In* 1810, he founded the 
University of Berlin ; in 1812, took part with France against Russia ; and 
in 1813, a^in declared war against France. His army shared in the 
triumphal entry into Paris in 1814 ; and in 1815, his soldiers under Blucher 
partook of the glory of Waterloo at the crisis of the battle. A man of 
domestic virtues, but of small capacity. Napoleon's judgment of this King 
was somewhat harsh. " He is," said Buonaparte, 'Hhe greatest idiot on the 
£»ce of the earth — ^without intelligence, and incapable of sustaining a conver- 
sation for the space of five minutes — a true Don Quixote." The present 
King of Prussia is the son of Frederic William III. 

[By Ranch. Marble. 1826. In the Royal Palace at Berlm.] 

380. Lotus Febdikand. Prince of Prussia. 

[Bom 1772. Died at Saalfeld, in (Germany, 1806. Aged 34.] 
A soldier of great distinction, and beloved by the Prussian army. In 
the war of 1806, he commanded the advanced guard of Prince Hohenlohe, 
and was killed in that year, whilst covering the evacuation of Saalfeld, in 
Central Germany. He died bravely. He was of a generous and vehement 
nature, a great advocate of the war, and frequently a violent opponent of 
the government. He was impatient of the fact, that the accident of his 
birth prevented the full exercise of energy and activity, which meaner men 
were permitted. 

[By L. Wichmann. Bronze. 1822. At Potsdam.] 

381. LoTTisA Attgusta Wilhelmina Ajoslia. Queen of Prussia. 

[Bom at Hanover, 1776. Died at Hohenzieritz, 1810. Aged 84.] 

The honoured wife of Frederic William III. of Prussia. Napoleon 

admired her for her wit, tact) and singular address, and Europe applauded 

her for her heroic charttoter, and true nobility of soul. On the breaking out 

of ihe war with France^ in 1806, she was inspired with enthusiasm, and was 
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fi«qnetttty tMen m tilne Btreeta of Beriin ai the heid of her Hqmmts, whose 
uniform she wore. On the defeat of her husband at Auerstadt) rile shlu^ 
his perilouB retreat, and evinced great firmness and resignation. 8he -was 
also with her husband at the Conference of Tilsit, and was earnest in her 
entreaties to Napoleon for easier conditions on behalf of her nnfertuxiate 
country. She was beautiful in person, calm and constant in reverses, with, 
great dignity and grace of manner. She was beloved by her people. 
[ByRauch. Marble. 1824.] 

382. Lx7J>wio I* Ex-King of Bavaria. 

[Boral78«. StmUving.] 
The eldest son and successor of King Maximilian Joseph, As Crown Prince 
he took little interest in pubKc a^fturs, but confined himself to the zealous 
patronage of the fine arts. Frugal in his personal expenditure, he was extra- 
vagant in his purchases of works of art, and in the construction of liis cele- 
brated Glyptothek, a building devoted to the reception of the finest works of 
sculpture. Ascending the throne in 1825, he commenced many econonii(:al 
reforms, but still drew arotoid hint, by his muAiflcent patronage, i&e most 
celebrated artists of Qermany, for the adornment and elevation of his capital. 
More than one stately edifice and exquisite collection in Munich bear testi- 
mony to his love for art and zeal in its promotion. He would hare done 
cttill more for his city had he been permitted. He lodged the munificent 
sum of £30, 000 in the hands of an English banker to purchase the £lgin 
marbles, in the event of their regection by the English government. The 
sum actually paid for the marbles by England was j£S5,000. A grandeur is 
reflected upon this — the finest side of Ludwig's character. On the other hand, 
he has lived to become a bigot, to forget his early political reforms, to deal 
with a rough hand in matters of religion and state, iknd to shock public opinion 
by illicit aSianoes, at the veiy moment he is expressm|[ a pious anziety for the 
restoration of monasteries. In 1848, Ludwig I. abdicated in &vour of his 
son MaximiliAT\, the reigning king. The ex-Hng is a ruler fit for the middle 
ages, when the love of art was intense and passionate, when maimers were 
rude and unformed, and the people in fett«rs, spiritw and bodilyi 
[By Halbig, 1848.] 

382a. Lttdwig I. Ex-King of Bavaria. 

[Coloasal bust^ by Ludwig Schwaathaler. 31arbla 1840. The originail is in the 
Royal Fftlace at Munich.] 

383. Leopold I» King of the Belgians. 

[Bomim. StfflHting.l 

Head of the House of Coburg. He was educated in Germany, and in 
1816, married Charlotte, tlie daughter of George IV. of England. She died 
the following year. In 18S2, he married a daughter of Louis Philippe of 
France; and in 1850, she also died. He was called fo the sovereignty 
of Belgium in 1832. Although a foreign prince, and a Protestant 
ruling over a Catholic country, he has succeeded in winning the respect of all 
political parties, and the sympathies of all religious sects. He is the type of 
a constitutional king on the continent of Europe, and his personal influence, in 
European politics, is considered to be weightier than in proportion to the 
size of his dominions* He is the uncle of Queen Yictorifti 

I^Prom in* msrUe kj a ae«ii» in Win^ ^ Untie. 



§83.* Ixmm MAAri. Qt*fewi o/^e Se^f^, 

[Died 1850. j 
Bhe was the dangiiter of Loxiifi Philippe, King of the Frencb^ and seoond 
Vife of King Leopold I. of Belgitkm. 

[From the marble by G. Geefs^ iu Windsor Castle.] 

384. Fkedeeic William IV. Hei^ninff King of Prmsidk 
[Bom 1795. StiU living.] 

A ki&g whose good intentions And fair-soiinding prdnliseft se«n inttbiably 
to oYerbaJanoe his powers of performanoe. Anions for popiilarily, yet 
always yaoillating on the path that leads to it. Manifestly ambitions, but 
kept aloof horn the great prizes of ambition by want of moral courage, ^ 

of earnestness, and vigorous action. He commenced his f^feign with many 
advantages, and might have rendered himself the most powerful sovereign of 
^nnauy, and the niosi popular of its rulers. "He has missed the power, 
and parted with the popularity. He promised his people a constitution : i 

they hare never received it. In the Revolution of 1848 he sided with the 
extreme liberaDs, but oidy to bound back again— -further than eter-^nto the j 

arms of absolutism. In his conduct towards Bussia and Enghuld in the ' 

taiomentous dispute of 1854, Fr^eric William lY. is fiiithfnl to his { 

characto: and his antecedents^ I 

[BjrBauch. Marble. 1845. In Ihe Royal Palace at Berlin.] 

985. Nicholas Paxjiotitch. Meigmng JSmperor of all the JStUssias. 

[Bom 1796. Still living.] | 

The Udrd son of Paul I. and of Maria Feodorowna, and the eighth | 

SDYereign of the Holstein-Gottorp dynasty, which is of German origin. 
Succeeded to the throne in 1825. upon the death of Alexander — ^his elder 
brother Constantine renouncing the throne in his fiiTour. In 1826, declared 
war against Persia ; in 1828, the war closed in his fovour. In the same 
year found occasion for a quarrel with the Turks, crossed the Balkan moun- 
tains, which Russian troops had never before passed, and imposed hard 
conditions upon the Sultan — amongst others, the so-called Protectorate of 
the Danubian Principalities. The insurrection in Poland, after the French 
Revolution of 1830, the commencement of t^e war in the Caucasus, are 
&miliar eyents. Still more recent is the interference of Nicholas in the 
war between Hungary and Austria — an interference that restored Hungary to 
Austrian rule — ^and, later still, the invasion of the Danubian principalities, on 
the plea of securing the rights of the Greek Church in the Turkish dominions. 
A fanatic in his adherence to Russian customs, language, and religion, and 
glorying in his title of Spiritual Chief of the Orthodox Church. The incarna- 
tion of deBpO'dBm, and the steta hater of lill liberal ideMr. His rule military 
and absdate. Like Frederic the Great, he never diows hiBSelf b«t in mflitary 
eostume. Is of great height, i^d said to be very proud of his size. Hia 
life one of feverish activity. He gets through more work in a day thaa 
o&er monarchs can manage in a month. He rides, walks, holds a review, 
Bu^rintends a sham fight, goes oh the water, exercises the navy, gives a 
fieie, takes his meals, and enjoys his rest, all within the twenty-four hovn. 
He is a wondrous traveller — ^travelling fester and getting over more ground 
than everybody else — and has an absolute passion for military evolutions. 
Sinee the dnys of the £!mprei9S CftthariA^, Oonjsitantifiople-- OaUed iix Russia 
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Gnrnpol (cHy of the Ciaxs)— has been rogazded iui the future caiHtal of i 
Boiiaiaii empire. Nicholas, after much diplomacy, ooxening, double-deali] 
menace, and display of anger, has put forth his massire hand to seize iit 
The world waits to see whether that greedy hand shall grasp its prize, < 
recoil smitten and maimed for its nnan^orized rapacity. 

[By C. Raoch. Marble. 1820. In the Palaces at St. Fetenshurg and Berlin.] 

386. AusxAJSTDTLX, Empress of Russia* 

[Bom 1798. StiU liTing.] 
The wife of Nicholas, the reigning Bmperor of Bnssia, and the sister of 
Frederic William IV. , King of Prossia. 

[By Raueh. From the marble. 1816. A commission ftt>m the Emperor. It is 
in the Palace at 8t. Petetsbuxtr* and another copy is In the Royal Palace ' 
at Berlin.] 

387. FKAifcis Joseph. Heiffning Bmperor qf Austria, and King of 

Hungary, 

[Bom 1880. BtiUUving.J 

Sneoeeded to the throne on the abdication of his uncle Ferdinand, in 1848, 
(the epoch of revolutions), his father, Francis Charles, having refused the 
Crown. At the time of his accession, Vienna had just been recovered from 
the insurgents, but Hungary was in arms against Austria. In 1849, a new 
constitution, of a more liberal character, was promulgated by the Emperor, and, 
in the same year, Hungary was reduced to submission by the assistance of 
Russia. In 1850, the young Emperor returned to the old system of absolute 
government. In 1852, his life was attempted by a Hungarian whilst walking 
on the ramparts of Vienna. Francis Joseph is personally popular. He is 
bold and soldier-like, possessed of strong will and independent judgment. 
His experience is beyond his years. 

[ByHalbig. Marble. 18l>0. The original is in the Imperial Palace at Vienna.] 



ENGLISH POETEAITS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Wb have no great collection of Portrait Busts in England. The 
British Museum contains 20 antique portrait busts ; those of Homer, 
Pericles, Diogenes, and Julius CaBsar have a good claim to authenti- 
city. There are, also, in the Museum, some valuable antique Portrait 
Statues. The English portraits, La Sculpture, in the Crystal Palace 
have been collected, as time permitted, from old busts and statues, 
and from the studios of living and deceased sculptors. Attached to 
the lives of our English worthies given in the following pages, will 
be found, wherever practicable, the names of the respectiye artists. 
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With the English Obntingent, the muster of oiir lUustrions anny 
for the present closes. Five hundred busts and statues constitute 
the vigorous germ of a collection which it is hoped eventually to 
render by its extent worthy of the magnificent structure in which it 
is housed^ and of the subject which it is intended to vivify, viz. : — 
The history of the great men of all nations who have, by thought 
and deed, advanced human civilization, and stamped their impress, 
.whether for good or evil, upon the world through which they have 



(The English Portraits commence immediately behind the Farnese 
JHercules at the north-west angle of the Ch*eat Transept 



and Nave,) 



ARTISTS AND MUSICIANS. 



388. Ikigo Joistes. Architect, 

[Bom in London, 1572. Died 1661. Aged 79. J 
Inigo Jones served his apprenticeship to a joiner : but his talent for 
landscape-drawing obtained for him the favour of the Barl of Pembroke, in i 

Trhose company he visited France, Flanders, Qermany, and Italy. At | 

Yenice he was inspired with a taste for architecture, and following the I 

art with ardour and success obtained the office of first architect to the King I 

of Denmark. The king took Jones to England in 1606, and introduced I 

him to James I. His employment at the English Court as scenic deco- 
rator is well known. The attachment of Inigo Jones, who was a Roman ^ 
Catholic, to the cause of Charles I., caused him great loss and su£fering 
during the civil wars, and he died, shortly after the sacrifice of his master, 
worn out with grief and trouble. The style of architecture introduced into 
England by this famous master, was founded on the Venetian school, and 
more jMirticularly on that branch of it exercised by Andrea Falladio. It is 
di^liinguished by excellent proportions, and by a masculine and noble 
character, which, whilst it does not condescend to borrow too much from 
ornament, yet makes just use of its charm. The Banquetting House at 
Whitehall, the only completed portion of the magnificent palace .designed by 
JoneSy is his chef-d^oeuvref and bears comparison with any work of the 
Italian style in Europe. He practised the best and purest style of Italian 
architecture ever known in England. 

389. Sib Chkistopheb "When. Architect and Mathematician, 

[Bom in Wiltehire, 1632. Died at Hampton Court, 1723. Aged 91.] I 

"We think of Wren as the first of British architects ; but he was something 
more. As a mathematician, he was in his day second only to Newton ; and 
in general scientific knowledge, he had no superior. Educated at Westminster. 
At thirteen, had already invented a new astronomical instrument. At 
fourteen, entered Wadluim College, Oxford-; — and, young as he was, 't. 

formed one of ^e original znembers of a club e9tabili?hed for philoso- ] 
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phical diseMiSaiui taA eii wime uto ; s o1ikI> bmt of ulidk sptln^ tiid 
Koyal Society. When twenty-^e, "Profymor of Astronomy at QreBlum 
GoUege, London. At tlie Eestoration, Savilian Professor of Astro- 
nomy at Oxford ; his skill as an architect having been meanwhile 
shown in tiie Sheldon Theatfe at Oxford. The popidar fiune of Wir«n 
rests on St. Patil's Cathedral, which he began to rebniid nine yesrs 
after the great fire^ taking thirty -Ave years to complete his magnifieiAt 
labour. BefOTe, and during this lengthened period, he built other edifices, 
and applied his vigorous and subtle mind to the most abstruse branches of 
science. His medianical discoTeries are numerous. He invented an iln- 
strument for ascertaining the amount of rain falling in each year ; lie 
rendered the taking of astronomical observations more easy and exact ; 
he was the originator of the attempt to introduce flaids into the reins 
of animalfl ; and there is every reason to believe that to him, and not ^ 
Prince Rupert, we owe the art of mezeotint engraving. Amongst his 
architectural buildings are Trinity College Library, Cambridge, thfe new part 
of Hampton Court Palace, Chelsea Hospital, a wing of Gfreenwich Hospital, 
and the palace at "Winchester. St. Paul's, probably suggested by St^ 
Peter's at Rome, although not of equal dimensions with its supposed proto- 
type, is a far nobler work of art, excelling it in plan, in composition (exter- 
nally, in variety of effect internally, and in scientific construction. Bow 
Church, Cheapside, St. Stephen's, Walbrook, and most of the other churches, 

• in the City of London — ^where he chiefly worked — ^with their dkquisite and 
varied steeples, are the work of Wren, whose ecclesiastical edifices greatly 
surpass in beauty all his other btlildings. In his time the dredc style 

f had not been made known, and though with the Roman acquainted only 
through books, and the Renaissance buildings of Paris, his work in it is 
critically correct. His native genius is stamped upon his buildings, and he is 
ever to be admired, if not always imitated. Supi^anted by Court intrigtie in 
1718, he spent his old age as quietly as intrigue would let him at Hampton 
Court, absorbed, and finding compensation, in Ids scientific studiefi, and visiting 
LdttdoboocAsionally to see how the repairs at Westminster Abbey weito going on. 

300. Datid Gabkick* Flayer and Dramatist. 

[Bam. fct Hereford, 1716. Died at Ham^jton, 1779. Aged 6S.1 
The pupil of Dr. Johnson, with whom he went to London fipom Lichfield, in 
search of a profession. He adopted the stage, and after playing for soine time 
at Ipswich under the assumed name of Lyddel, made his first appear&nce in 
London, in 1^41, in the theatre of Goodman' s-fidds. He was twenty-five 
years old^he part was Richard III. — ^the success triumphant. According to 
tradition, the sole imperfect reportei* to posterity of the triumphs achieved on 
the scenic boards, Ganick was a rare master of his art ; equally ilnprefisive in 
tragedy and comedy. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted him smiling at Comedy, 
looking sadly at Tragedy, — ^and claimed by both. He raised immeasurably 
the character of the actor's profession in this country, and purified the stage. 
His acting was founded upon a delicate and thorough perception of Truth 
and Nature. To him is due the great merit of testoring iRiakspeare 
to the boards, and of ftnnihilatiiig the false taste created by the drateaMsts 
of a later period. His la^t appearance on the stags moi in 1776. He 
was small in stature, but well built ; his eyes were dark, and full of 
firOi He had marvellous power of transfosing the working^ of the soul into the 
&ee^ and 6M the paesiond were at his l^ddin^. H« w)M vBry vain, a&d not 
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▼ithont other weaknesses ; bat else a gteerowi and woiihy ttttn. His 
priyate life reflected additional lustrt on his genius, and as citizen and 
artist he eamed the honourable grave which ho fonnd in WeBtadnater 
Abbey. Garriek was also a writer for the stage. His eomedies and fiuraes 
are lively and agreeable, and some of his epigrams hare wit and ftacy. 
Johnson and he maintained their friendship to &e last. The groat lexico- 
jgc^h&c affected contempt for the profession of his pupil ; but he hn^^ed 
''iSavy,'^ neverthelesa, m the ftdds of his capacioiis hearty and vas justly 
proud of his aGhieyemente and renown. 

591* Heney Fusbli or Fuessli. Painter, 

[Bom 1745. Diedl«2d. Ag«d80.] 
An artist of undoubted genius and originality, but very ectsentric both as . 
painter and as man. Bom at Zurich, where he cultivated learning with great 
ardour, especially the literature of England ; at the same time took delight 
in copying the works of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle. Came to England in 
1763, and showed his paintings to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who praised the 
work and recommended to the young aspirant the usual pilgrimage to Rome. • 
Obeying the command he remained for eight years in the city of Art, and 
then came back to England where he worked his way to honour. In 1790, 
he was Royal Academician ; in 1799, Professor of Painting ; in 1804, 
Keeper of the Royal Academy. Fuseli was a good scholar, endowed with a 
portent and wild Imagination, and an excellent anatomist ; but he suffered his 
imagination to lead him into extravagance, and his anatomy protruded itself 
in his pictures. He painted, in 1798, a series of forty-seven pictures illus- 
trative of Milton. They reveal grand conception and daring power, but 
tremble occasionally on the verge of the grotesque. No later artist has 
ventured to follow him in his flights, but his profound interpretations of the 
true spirit of poetry mfty be contemplated by all men with advantage. 

[From the marble, by E. H. Baily, R.A. Executed for Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
1824.] 

392. Jamss Nobthcote. Painter, 

[Bom at Plymouth, 1T4«. Died 1831. Aged 85.1 
The son of a watchmaker, and intended for his father's business ; but, at 
an early age, he transferred his affections from the parental shop to the 
more genial region of art. In 1771, he attracted the notice of Reynolds, 
Tihder whdSe eye he studied for a time, and in 1777, set out for Italy. 
In 1785, flrst exhibited at the Royal Academy. In 1787, elected Royal 
Academician. The subjects of Northcote are chiefly historical, but he is 
not remarkable for power, or originality of conception. Although he displayed 
considerable skill in composition and colouring, as well as some vigour ot 
expression, his ability in art was by no means equal to his enthusiasm and 
Us appli6atioh. Korthcote was also a writer on art, and the author of a 
Life of Reynolds. At the age of eighty-four he published a Life of Titian. 
He was penurious and eccentric, and not a favourite with his brother 
Academicians. 

[By E. H. BaUy, R.A., 1821.] ^ * 

392a. Jaites Noethcote. Painter, 

rltodelled from the life, and executed in marble, by Joseph Bonomi. Presented 
by J. S. Scoles, Esq.l 
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383. JoHK Eaphabl Smith. En^aver, 

[Bom about 1750. Died in 1811.] 
A distingaiflked draughtsman in crayons, and a mezzotint engraver. The 
Mend of Chantrey the sculptor, when that admired artist was serymg 
his time at Sheffield, in the shop of Mr. Ramsay, carver and gUder. It is 
related that the sight of Mr. Smith's drawings, together with his conyersa- 
tion, first rendei^ Chantrey impatient of his servitude in the carvei^s 
workshop, and induced him to purchase his release, which he obtained 
two years before his indentures had expired, for the sum of fifty pounds. 
This bust of John Raphael Smith, by Chantrey, was the first that 
brought the young sculptor into note. It was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy when Chantrey was 24 years old, and, during the disposition of the 
works for exhibition, attracted the attention of NoUekens, who exclaimed, 
** This is a splendid work. Let the man be known. Remove one of my busts 
and put this in its place." 

[The subject of this boat was afflicted with deafhesa, and the expression of the 
infirmity i« cleverly given in the face.] 

394, John Flaxman. Sculptor, 

[Bom at York, 1755. Died 1820. Aged 71.] 
Beyond all compare the greatest artist England has produced, and in 
all respects one of her worthiest sons. His life constitutes one of the land- 
marks set up in a nation for the guidance of the ambitious, and the 
encouragement of the desponding. His father was a moulder of plaster 
casts : in whose humble shop the boy received his earliest inspiration. 
Feeble, and crippled, and thrown upon himself, he read such books as he 
coidd obtain, and made drawings from the classic models that sur- 
rounded him. This was his education, for there was no money at home to 
purchase a better. At ten, the self-taught boy could read Latin, and 
had picked up much varied information. A shop filled with plaster casts 
will be visited occasionally by men of taste and feeling. One such man 
saw, and was struck by the genius of John Flaxman. His name was 
Mathew, and by him the child, who could read Latin, was mads acquainted 
with the beauties of the Iliad and Odyssey. At fifteen, admitted a student 
of the Royal Academy, and competed successfully for the silver medal. 
What was to be done next ? — ^the father without means, and the youth old 
enough to earn his own bread ! The young sculptor entered the service of 
the Messrs. Wedgwood, and devoted some dozen years of his life to the 
improvement of their porcelain manufacture. His genius stamped upon the 
products of the potteries a character of beauty and classic elegance rivalling 
the productions of any country. The forms were admired in his own day ; 
they are now more highly esteemed than ever. At the age of twenty-seven 
Flaxman married Anne Denman. His marriage, his friends declared, 
would ruin him as an artist. Friends are apt to look upon the shadowy 
side of one's happiness. In this case they were mistaken. Anne Denman 
had the finest qualities of heart ; she possessed also exquisite taste, and a 
cultivated mihd. She appreciated the genius of her husband, and was 
an enthusiast for his works. She accompanied him to Italy, where he 
nourished His talents by the study of the masterpieces of antiquity. At 
Rome he executed his illustrations of Homer, Hesiod, .S^chylus, and 
Dante. For the first-named he received fifteen shillings for each drawing, 
and was satisfied. He was elected member of the A(»4emies of Florence 
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^iid Garrara, and after seven years' alwenee came back to England. 
His reputation had preceded him, and he soon justified his fame by 
his noble monument of Lord Mansfield, in Westminster Abbey. The 
works of Flaxman, whether of the pencU or the chisel, may take rank 
with the productions of any age or country. They are distinguished by 
simplicity, dignity, sublimity, grace, and true poetic feeling. If any 
modem sculptor may take rank with the ancients, Flaxman's place will be 
second to none. His productions are scattered over the globe ; we meet 
them in India, the two Americas, and in Italy, as well as nearer home. 
He is better appreciated everywhere thaq in England. But we are begin- 
ning to know hiis value. His worth as a man was equal to his greatness as 
an artist. All who knew him speak of his modesty, his gentleness, his 
single-heartedness. After the death of his wife in 1820, whom he tenderly 
loved, he lived in comparative retirement. 

[By E. H. Baily, B.A. From the marble executed for Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
1824.] 

893. Thomas Stothabd. Painter. 

[Bom 1755. Died 1834. Aged 7d.J 
Apprenticed at an early age to a pattern draughtsman. Subsequently, and 
for many years, he furnif^ed the illustrations to * ' The Novelist's Magazine." 
Became the reigning prince of illustrators, and for fifty years continued to 
adem the pages, not only of contemporary literature, but of our poets from 
Chanoer all down to Rogers. His most famous productions are the illustrations 
to "The Pilgrim's Progress," to **Eobinson Crusoe," to "Rogers's Italy," 
the Prooession of the Flitch of Bacon, the Pilgrimage to Canterbury, and 
the Wellington Shield. He made many designs for sculptors ; amongst others, 
tiiat for Chantrey's "Sleeping Children," in Lichfield cathedral. Atone 
time or another he attempted every branch of the limner's art. He had great 
powers of inu^ination, moulded and directed by unflagging industry and the 
severest application. His genius is peculiarly English. He studied deeply 
the worlcs of Ra&elle and Durer, but was no slavish imitator of these, or 
of any other men. The grace that clings to his works is essentiaily the ez- 
pxeasioii of his own mind. Let us see his producti<ms how, or when, or 
where we may, his spirit is detected at once, and we say, "This is 
Stothard." His female figures, not always strictly correct in drawing, are 
exquisitely graceful. His life passed ev^y in the perforinanoe of labour 
in which he delighted. He was a good man, and his works are his annals.- 

[From the marble executed by E. H. Baily, it. A., in 1825, for Sir Thomas 
lAwrenoe.] 

396. Sis Thomas Lawbence. Painter, 

[Bom at Bristol, 1709. Died 1830. Aged 01.] 
Of humble origin ; the father of Sir Thomas being the landlord of the 
"Black Bear," at Devizes, in Wiltshire. At an early age evinced great 
delight in drawing, and a talent for the recitation of i)oetry. Beceived his 
first instmction at Bath from Mr. Hoare, the painter in crayons ; and when 
thirteen years old, gained from the Society of Arts the great silver palette and 
five guineas, for a copy, in crayons, of the "Transfiguration." "When eighteen^ 
he exhibited seven female portraits at Somerset House. In 1791, chosen 
Associate of the Boyal Academy. In 1815, knighted ; and in 1820, upon the 
death of West^ elected President of the Boyal Academy. The first portrait 
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pftiater of \aR time, and bi other respeeta an aeeomplu^ed mfin. Bin ntuneroiis 
works are repi«BentatioBa of the most notable and wealthiest people of his 
day, by whom he was conrted,^honoiired, and richly rewarded. His colouring 
was clear and bdlliant, and his design most gracefnl ; bnt yigotir and 
tnithfalness of character are not, always remarked in his productions. 
Lawrence had little or no education, — he was removed from school when 
only eight years old, — ^but he must have picked up muoh on his road. One 
of oar great actors has acknowledged his large debt of gratitude to 
Lawrenoe for iostraddon, advice,, and intellectaal training. 

[By B. H. 3ftily, B.A. Taken th« year after Sir Thomas Lawrence's death.] 

397* Ghaslbs Kembu. Player. | 

[Bom at Brecknock, 1775. Stm living.] ' 

The living chief of a family remarkable for dramatic genius. Since the 
time of Garrick, until very recently, the English stage has not been without 
its Kemble, as one of its brightest ornaments. Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble, 
were the sister and brother of Charles. As the representative of Falcon- 
bridge, Mercutio, Benedick, Cassio, and similar characters, Charles Kemble 
has been without an equal in our time. He first appeared at Sheffield, as 
Orlando, in "As You lake it," in 1792. His first appearance in London 
wtifi at Brury Lwie Theatre (1794), in the character of Malcolm, in 
** Macbeth." He retired from the stage in 1836, but subsequently returned 
to the boards for a short time, in 1840, in order to pUy a few of his liesft 
parts before her present Majesty. He played for the last ttme^ April 10, 
1840, in the character of HanUet. 

[By Dantau, IH2.} ^ 

398. Fraj^cjs Chawtkey. Sculptor, 

[Bom at If orton, n«ur Shefiield, irai. Died in London, ISiL Aged 60.] 

The first pQitmit i^oulptoi' of hi« d«A ^^ not equally fiuaoni Ids woito of 
imagiBationt th» very f&w eeoaftotitiona of this kind that piioaeeded from, hb 
chisel having him ingipested to hint by otkfir nore juetic oumUi. ChaiitiBy 
«Ud noti coi»njuid astonishiRfiBt^ hut eospelled adndratUm by the simpliol^, 
beauty, and truth, thati ^eve stamped on all his peodmotlons. His povtoHtB 
ave £Mth^ ehaiaeleristie, and niost artiflio repi^Mfintatiaas ; ideafiiing 
the individual i m^ in thui branch of boa mrt he undoubtedly outstripped 
aU livala. His anooaes waa versr great. He began life aa a oarver'aai^rega- 
Uce, and was a journ^man carver in Londoi^ whwre he helped with lus own 
hand to furnish the dining-room of Mr. Rogers, the poet — «> room in which 
many times, in after life, he sat, one of the most welcome and sociable of the 
guests there assembled. Wealth and honour oame to him earned by labour and 
perseverance ; and the fruits of his indnstry, amonntiiig to £90, 000, he 
bequeathed to the lloyal Academy, iv the puiebase of '^ woiks of fin^ «rt 
of Ihe highest merit in painting and sculpture," sueh works '^b^ing 
executed within the shores of Gkeat Britaui." Tlie bequest was wortli^y of 
a man whose nund, whose worksi whose hahit^ all heve the stroag imifft^n 
of the nation in which he was borui a«d of the peQp]# ixom wbeae heac^ he 
hadspmng, 

CBy his BUPU, F. W. 8nuth.i 
8©8A. FttANCIS CHA2TTBET. Sculjatof, 

[Medallion by Heffeman.] 
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9^. WlliaAM Mttmieabt. Painter. 

[Bom at Ennis, in Ireland, 1786. Still living.] 
An honoured name in British art, and nndoubtedly the head of the 
charming and peculiar style which he adopted, after having empbyed 
his genius on larger and more striking subjects. He has risen from obscu- 
rity by the force of genius, and giyen io the world work» which will not 
retidily perish. When fourteen years old admitted a student at the 
Boyal A(»demy. Elected Eoyal Aoademioian in 1816. His works reyeal 
great delicacy t^nd pi^rity of mind. He is a consummate draughtsi^aa fkud 
colonrist ; and in the refined beauty and finish of Ma pictures, is not 
surpassed by any of his oon^mporaries. Amongst his best works may be 
reckoned those in the Vernon Gallery and in t^ ocJleotion of Mr. SheepsluiW. 
[By ChxJ^t^pher Moon. ISftO.] 

[%»p^aiConw«y, N. Waie%1790. StittUvhag.] 
like Chantrey, apprenticed to a wood-c^rrer, and, ];lke him also, a 
Mbhinefe-maker at this starting-point of his career. At the age of eighteen, 
hft eacMhited a wax model of *'Time,** which procured him employment 
witk a soolptor in Liverpool. Making the acquaintance of Lord Castle- 
reagh, he was ftunuriied by that nobleman with an introduction to Canova, 
and he accordingly set out for B,ome in 1820. In Borne he still resides. 
He has wrought with his chisel for the noble and wealthy of his owii coimtnr» 
and for the patrols of art in the land which he has oho»e9 for his residence. 
Ludwig of Bavaria — the eager and munificent patron of art — has been 
amongst ike serviceable friends of the gifted Welshman. For grace, beauty, 
and finished execution, John Qibson has never been siprpossed in tlus 
Mvntvy. Slaxman is the first of British artists ; but as a sculptor, chisel 
in hai^ 6tibflon is har^y second even to him. 
EFrom the marble by Theed.] 

400a. Johk Gibson. Sculptor, 

(This bust is by Hacdonald of Borne.] 

401^ WnjLiAK Cja4RW;s M^cee^t. Play^^ 

[Bomirda. mimiving.3 
Xhfr Mm ti WilUsBL Ibetieady, who was anihoi*, acior^ and manager. 
Bdnoated at Bvghy. Made his first appearance on tiie stage as Bomeo, 
aM Bitminghaaa, uid his dehtit in London, in 1816, as Orestes, in the 
'* Distressed Mother." He continued in London a leading tragic actor, 
until he finally retired from the stage in 1851. Mr. Maoready's style 
of acting was of the romantic, rati^er than of the ohisaio order ; his 
"Yirginius" a more masterly performance than *' Hamlet," his 
*' Bob Boy" far more picturesque and s^king than *Bichard III." 
^'the representation of Bhakspeare*s characters this popular actor was not, 
genezally i^eaking, equal to the most celebrated of his contemx)orarie8. 
His wmoeptipns were not the conceptions formed by the intellectual portion 
o£ bia auditory in the tranquillity of the study. It was, however, impos- 
sible to witness a more admirable execution of a wrong conception, than 
that which Mr. Macready was able to render. In private fife h ehas 
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phical diflowMdoiiB and exfmimeiite ; s dii1» o«t of iddck spita^ the 
Boyal Society. When twenty-fire, ProfiiMDr of Artronomy at Qtednaaa. 
College, London. At the Restoration, Sayilian Professor of Astro- 
nomy at Oxford ; his skill as an architect having been meanwhile 
shown in tiie Sheldon Theatre at Oxford. The poptdar fkme c^ Wfren 
rests on St Fanrs Cathedral, whioh he began to r^nild sine yesrs 
after the great £re^ taking thirty-fiye years to complete his magnifieeAt 
labour. Before, and dnring this lengthened period, he built other edifices, 
and applied his Tigorous and subtle mind to the most abstruse branched 6f 
science. His medianical discoyeries are niunerous. He invented An ih- 
strument for ascertaining the amount of rain falling In each year; be 
rendered the taking of astronomical observations more easy and exact ; 
he was the originator of the attempt to introduce fluids into the veins 
of animals ; and there is every reason to believe that to him, and not ^ 
Prince Rupert, we owe the art of mezzotint engraving. Araotigst his 
architectural buildings are Trinity College Library, Cambridge, the new part 
of Hampton Court Palace, Chelsea Hospital, a wing of Gfreenwich Hospital, 
and the palace at Winchester. St. Paul's, probably suggested by St. 
Peter's at Rome, although not of equal dimoisions with its supposed proto- 
type, is a far nobler work of art, excelling it in plan, in composition exter- 
nally, in variety of effect internally, and in scientific construction. Bow- 
Church, Cheapside, St. Stephen's, Walbrook, and most of the other churches, 

« in the City of London — ^where he chiefly worked — ^with their e"kquisite and 
varied steeples, are the work of Wren, whose ecclesiastical edifices greatly 
surpass in beauty all his other buildings. In his time l&e Greek eiyle 

^ had not been made known, and though with the Roman aoqtiainted only 
through books, and the Renaissance buildings of Paris, his irork in it is 
critically correct. His native genius is stamped upon his buildings, and he is 
evel* to be admired, if not always imitated. Supplanted by Court intrigtie in 
1718, he spent his old age as quietly as intrigue would let him at Hampton 
Court, absorbed, and finding compensation, in Ms sciaitific studies, and visiting 
]ii»id(^oGcasionally to see how the repairs at Westminster Abbey wex^ going on. 

390. Datid Gabbick. Player and Dramatist, 

[Bam at Hereford, 1716. Died at Ham|jton, 1179. Aged dS.] 
The pupil of Dr. Johnson, with whom he went to London from Lichfl^d, in 
search of a profession. He adopted the stage, and after playing for sotne time 
at Ipswich under the assumed name of Lyddel, made his first appear&nce in 
London, in 1^41, in the theatre of Goodman's-fields. He was twenty-five 
years old^he part was Richard III. — ^the success triumphant. According to 
tradition, the Sole imperfect reporter to posterity of the triumphs achieved on 
the scenic boards, Ganick was a rare master of his art ; equally impt>e6sive in 
tragedy and comedy. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted him smilhig at OomMy, 
looking sadly at Tragedy, — ^and claimed by both. He raised immeasurably 
the character of the actor's profession in this countrj^, and purified the stage. 
His acting was founded upon a delicate and thoroti^h perception of Truth 
and Nature. To him is due the great merit of testoring @hakspeare 
to the boards, and df annUiilating the fa.\se taste eteated by the drataiatlsts 
of a later period. His last appearance on ^e stage was in 1776. He 
was small m stature, but well built ; his eyes were dark, and iull of 
firOi He had marvellous power of transfusing the workings of the soul into the 
face, aad ^ the paasiena were aft his bidding. He wuft rerj vun, and not 
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witlioat ath&r w^kn^acs \ but gI^g a generon^ ftnd woiihy nian. His 
[mvate lii'^ reflected additlcmal lustre on hja geniuB, and m ciibeTi and 
artkt LtJ earjied the honourable grave which he fouiid iu Wectminater 
Abliey. Ghirrick was aI»o a TftTiter f[>r the stage. Hie comedies and faroes 
*re lirely and agreeable, and iK>tne of lik epigrame have ivit ajid ianpy. 
JohnBon and he maiutaiini^ theh' frien^khip to the bust. The great IsJ^icD- 
graplitT a,Sected contempt for the profo5?»ion of his pupil ; but lie hugged 
*■* Davy/' nevLithelesa, in the folds of kb capa^ou^ h^rt^ and ^&e justly 
prond of Ht adiieveiaenta and ronown, 

391* HjENfiY FusEM or Fuessli. Fainter. 

[Born 1746. Diedl«25. Aged 80.] 
Axi arikit of nadoubted genius and originality, but very ecfcentric both as . 
paioiteT and as man. Bom at Zurich, -where he cultivated leafliing with great 
ardour, especially the literature of England ; at the same time took delight 
in copying the vrotks of Michael Angelo a&d Baffaelle. Came to Eiigland in 
1763, and showed his paintings to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who praised the 
work and recommended to the young aspirant the usual pilgrimi^e to Borne. • 
Obeying the command he remained for eight years in the city of Art, and 
then came back to England where he worked his way to honour. In 1790, 
he was Royal Academician ; in 1799, Professor of Painting ; in 1804, 
Keeper of the Royal Academy. Fuseli was a good scholar, endowed with a 
potent and wild imagination, and an excellent anatomist ; but he suffered his 
imagination to lead him into extravagance, and his anatomy protruded itself 
in his pictures. He painted, in 1798, a series of forty-seven pictures illus- 
trative of Milton. They reveal grand conception and daring power, but 
tremble occasionally on the verge of the grotesque. No later artist has 
ventured to follow him in his flights, but his profound interpretations of the 
true spirit of poetry may be contemplated by all men with advantage. 

[From the marble, by E. H. Bally, R.A. Executed for Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
1824.] 

392* James Nobthcote. Fainter. 

[Bom at Plymouth, 1746. Died 1831. Aged 85.] 
The son of a watchmaker, and intended for his father's business ; but, at 
an early age, he transferred his affections from the parental shop to the 
tnore genial region of art. In 1771, he attracted the notice of Reynolds, 
•under whcJfee eye he studied for a time, and in 1777, set out for Italy. 
In 1783, first exhibited at the Royal Academy. In 1787, elected Royal 
Academician. The subjects of Northcote are chiefly historical, but he is 
not remarkable for power, or originality of conception. Although he displayed 
considerable skill in composition and colouring, as well as some vigour ot 
expression, his ability in art was by no means equal to his enthusiasm and 
Ms application. Northcote was also a writer on art, and the author of a 
lafe of Reynolds. At the age of eighty-four he puWished a Life of Titian. 
He "was penurions and eccentric, and not a favourite with his brother 
Academicians. 

[By E. H. BaUy, R.A., 1821.] ^ * 

392a. James Northcote. Fainter. 

[Hodelled from the life, and executed in marble, by Joseph Bonomi. Fi-Mented 
by J. S. Scolds, Esq.] 
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393. JoHK Bapham. SiOTH. Engraver. 

[Bom about 1760. Died In 1811.] 
A distmgnisked draughtsman in crayons, and a mezzotint engrayer. The 
friend of Chantrey the sculptor, when that admired artist was serving ■ 
his time at Sheffield, in the shop of Mr. Bamsay, carver and gilder. It is 
related that the sight of Mr. Smith's drawings, together with his conrersa- 
tion, first rendered Chantrey impatient of his servitude in the carver's 
workshop, and induced him to purchase his release, which he obtained 
two years before his indentures had expired, for tte sum of fifty pounds. 
This bust of John Baphael Smith, by Chantrey, was the first that 
brought the young sculptor into note. It was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy when Chantrey was 24 years old, and, during the disposition of the 
works for exhibition, attracted the attention of NoUekens, who exclaiined, 
*' This is a splendid work. Let the man be known. Remove one of my busts < 
and put this in its place." 

[The subject of this bust was afflicted with dealhess, and the expression of the 
infirmity is cleverly given in the face.] 

394. JoHK Flaxman. Sculptor, 

[Bom at York, 1T65. Died 1826. A«od 71.] 
Beyond all compare the greatest artist England has produced, and in 
all respects one of her worthiest sons. His life constitutes one of the land- 
marks set up in a nation for the guidance of the ambitious, and the 
encouragement of the desponding. His father was a moulder of plaster 
casts : in whose humUe shop the boy received his earliest inspiration. 
Feeble, and crippled, and thrown upon himself, he read such books as he 
could obtaan, and made drawings from the classic models that sur- 
rounded him. This was his education, for there was no money at home to 
purchase a better. At ten, -the self-taught boy coidd read Latin, and 
had picked up much varied information. A shop filled with plaster casts 
will be visited occasionally by men of taste and feeling. One such man 
saw, and was struck by the genius of John Flaxman. His name was 
Mathew, and by him the child, who could read Latin, was made acquainted 
with the beauties of the Iliad and Odyssey. At fifteen, admitted a student 
of the Eoyal Academy, and competed successfully for the silrer medaL 
What was to be done next ? — ^the father without means, and the youth old 
enough to earn his own bread ! The young sculptor entered the service of 
the Messrs. Wedgwood, and devoted some dozen years of his life to the 
improvement of their porcelain manufacture. His genius stamped upon the 
products of the potteries a character of beauty and classic elegance rivalling 
the productions of any country. The forms were admired in his own day ; 
they are now more highly esteemed than ever. At the age of twenty-seven 
Flaxman married Anne Denman. His marriage, his friends declared, 
would ruin him as an artist. Friends are apt to look upon the shadowy 
side of one's happiness. In this case they were mistaken. Anne D^iman 
had the finest qualities of heart ; she possessed also exquisite taste, and a 
cultivated mftid. She appreciated the genius of her husband, and was 
an enthusiast for his works. She accompanied him to Italy, where he 
nourished )tis talents by the study of the masterpieces of antiquity. At 
Borne he executed his illustrations of Homer, Hesiod, .^schylus, and 
Dante. For the first-named he received fifteen shillings for each drawing, 
and was satisfied. He was elected member of tUe Aca4emieB of Florence 
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And Carrara, and after seven years' absence come back to „ 

His reputation bad preceded bim, and be soon justified bis fame by 
bis noble monument of Lord Mansfield, in Westminster Abbey. Tbe 
works of Flaxman, whether of the pencU or the chisel, may take rank 
with tbe productions of any age or country. They are distinguished by 
simplicity, dignity, sublimity, grace, and true poetic feeling. If any 
modem sculptor may take rank with the ancients, Flaxman's place will be 
second to none. His productions are scattered oyer the globe ; we meet 
them in India, tbe two Americas, and in Italy, as well as nearer home. 
He is better appreciated everywhere than in England. But we are ban- 
ning to know bis value. His worth as a man was equal to his greatness as 
an artist. All who knew him speak of his modesty, bis gentleness, bis 
single-heartedness. Afler the death of his wife in 1820, whom he tenderly 
loved, he lived in comparative retirement. 

[By R H. BaUy, B.A. From the marble executed for Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
1824.] 

95. Thomas Stothabb. Painter, 

[Bom 1755. Died 1834. Aged 79.J 
Apprenticed at an early age to a pattern draughtsman. Sabeequently, and 
for many years, he famished the illustrations to '^The Novelist's Magazine." 
Became the reigning prince of illustrators, and for fifty years continued to 
adorn tbe pages, not only of contemporary literature, but of our poets from 
Chaucer all down to Rogers. His most famous productions are the illustrations 
to '*The Pilgrim's Progress," to ** Robinson Crusoe," to '^ Rogers's Italy," 
the Prooession (4 ^^® Flitch of Bacon, the Pilgrimage to Canterbury, and 
the Wellington Shield. He made many designs for sculptors ; amongst others, 
tiiat for Gbantre/s *' Sleeping Children," in Lichfield cathedral. At one 
time or another be attempted every branch of the limner's art. He had great 
powers of imagination, moulded and directed by unflagging industry and the 
severest application. His genius is peculiarly English. He studied deeply 
the works of Baffiielle and Durer, but was no slavish imitator of these, or 
of aay other men. The grace that clings to his works is essentiaily the ex- 
pression of bis own mind. Let us see his productions how, or when, or 
where we may, his spirit is detected at once, and we say, **This is 
Stotfaard." His female figures, not always strictly correct in drawing, are 
exquisitely graceful. His life passed evenly in the performance of labour 
in which he delighted. He was a good man, and his works are his annals.- 

I [From the marble executed by E. H. Bally, lf.A., in 1825, for Sir Thomas 

lAwronce.] 

396. Sra Thomas Laweence. Fainter, 

; [Bom at Bristol, 1709. Died 1830. Aged 61.] 

Of humble origin ; the father of Sir Thomas being the landlord of the 
"Black Bear," at Devizes, in Wiltshire. At an early age eyinoed great 
delight in drawing, and a talent for the recitation of poetry. Received his 
first instruction at Bath from Mr. Hoare, the painter in crayons ; and when 
thirteen years old, gained from the Society of Arts the great ulver palette and 
five guineas, for a copy, in crayons, of the ** Transfiguration." When eighteen^ 

; he exhibited seven female portraits at Somerset House. In 1791, chosen 
Associate of the Royal Academy. In 1815, knighted ; and in 1820, upon the 

' death of West» elected President of the Royal Academy. The first portrait 
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393. JoHK Raphael Smith. JSngraver. 

[Bom about 1750. Died In 1811.] 
A distmgaiBlied dranghtsman in crayons, and a mezzotint engrayer. The 
Mend of Chantrey the sculptor, when that admired artist was serving 
his time at Sheffield, in the shop of Mr. Bamsay, carver and gilder. It is 
related that the sight of Mr. Smith's drawings, together with his conversa- 
tion, first rendered Chantrey impatient of his servitude in the carver's 
workshop, and indnced him to purchase his release, which he obtained 
two years before his indentures had expired, for the sum of fifty pounds. 
This bust of John Raphael Smith, by Chantrey, was the first that 
brought the young sculptor into note. It was exhibited in the Boyal 
Academy when Chantrey was 24 years old, and, during the disposition of the 
works for exhibition, attracted the attention of NoUekens, who exclaimed, 
<< This is a splendid work. Let the man be known. Remove one of my busts 
and put this in its place." 

[The subject of this bust was aflBlicted with deafhess, and the expression of the 
infirmity is cleverly given in the face.] 

394. John Flaxman. Sculptor, 

[Bom at York, 1755. Died 182G. Agod 71.] 
Beyond all compare the greatest artist England has produced, and in 
all respects one of her worthiest sons. His life constitutes one of the land- 
marks set up in a nation for the guidance of the ambitious, and the 
encouragement of the desponding. His father was a moulder of plaster 
casts : in whose humhle shop the boy received his earliest inspiration. 
Feeble, and crippled, and thrown upon himself, he read such books as he 
could obtaan, and made drawings from the classic models that sur- 
rounded him. This was his education, for there was no money at home to 
purchase a better. At ten, ihe self-taught boy could read Latin, and 
had picked up much varied information. A shop filled with plaster casts 
will be visited occasionally by men of taste and feeling. One such man 
saw, and was struck by the genius of John Flaxman. His name was 
Mathew, and by him the child, who could read Latin, was made acquainted 
with the beauties of the Iliad and Odyssey. At fifteen, admitted a student 
of the Royal Academy, and competed successfully for the silver medaL 
"What was to be done next ? — ^the father without means, and the youth old 
enough to earn his own bread 1 The young sculptor entered the service of 
the Messrs. Wedgwood, and devoted some dozen years of his life to the 
improvement of their porcelain manufacture. His genius stamped upon the 
products of the potteries a character of beauty and classic elegance rivalling 
the productions of any coimtry. The forms were admired in his own day ; 
they are now more highly esteemed than ever. At the age of twenty-seven 
Flaxman married Anne Denman. His marriage, his friends declared, 
wotdd ruin him as an artist. Friends are apt to look upon the shadowy 
side of one's happiness. In this case they were mistaken. Anne D«mian 
had the finest qualities of heart ; she possessed also exquisite taste, and a 
cultivated mi!bd. She appreciated the genius of her husband, and was 
an enthusiast for his works. She accompanied him to Italy, where he 
nourished His talents by the study of the masterpieces of antiquity. At 
Rome he executed his illustrations of Homer, Hesiod, Ji^schylus, uid 
Dante. For the first-named he received fifteen shillings for each drawing, 
and was satisfied. He was elected member of the Aca4emie8 of Florence 
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And Gairai^ ft^^ after eleven years' al)flenoe came back to Sngland. 
I His reputation bad preceded bim, and be soon justified bis fame by 
his noble monument of Lord Mansfield, in Westminster Abbey. The 
works of Flaxman, whether of the pencil or the chisel, may take rank 
with the productions of any age or country. Tbey are distinguished by 
simplicity, dignity, sublimity, grace, and true poetic feeling. If any 
modem sculptor may take rank with the ancients, FUxman*s place will be 
second to none. His productions are scattered oyer the globe ; we meet 
them in India, the two Americas, and in Italy, as well as nearer home. 
He is better appreciated everywhere thai) in England. But we are begin- 
ning to know his value. His worth as a man was equal to his greatness as 
an artist. All who knew him speak of his modesty, his gentleness, his 
single-heartedness. After the death of his wife in 1820, whom he tenderly 
loved, he lived in comparative retirement. 

[By E. H. Bally, B.A. From th« marble executed for Sir Thomas Lawrance. 
1824.] 

IS9o. Thomas Stothaed. Painter. 

! [Bom 1755. Died 1834. Aged 70.J 

Apprenticed at an early age to a pattern draughtsman. Subsequently, and 

for many years, he famished the illustrations to * ' The Novelist's Magazine. " 

Became the reigning prince of illustrators, and for fifty years continued to 

adem the pages, not only of contemporary literature, but of our poets from 

Chauoer all down to Rogers. His most famous productions are the illustrations 

to "The Pilgrim's Progress," to "Eobinson Crusoe," to "Bogers's Italy," 

the Procession of the Flitch of Bacon, the Pilgrimage to Canterbury, and 

the Wellington Shield. He made many designs fbr sculptors ; amongst others, 

that for Chantrey's "Sleeping Children," in Lichfield cathedral. At one 

time or another he attempted eveiy branch of the limner's art. He had great 

powers of imagination, moulded and directed by unflagging industry and the 

■everest application. His genius is peculiarly English. He studied deeply 

j the works of Baffiielle and Durer, but was no slavish imitator of these, or 

I of any other men. The grace that clings to his works is essentially the ex- 

, presBion of his own mind. Let us see his productions how, or when, or 

I where we may, his spirit is detected at once, and we say, "This is 

Stothard." His female figures, not always strictly correct in drawing, are 

exquisitely graceful. His life passed evilly in tiie performance of labour 

in which he delighted. He was a good man, and his works are his annals. 

[From the marble executed by E. H. Baily, "EC. A., in 1826, for Sir Thom«s 
lawrenoe.] 

396. Bib Thomas Lawbence. Painter, 

[Bom at Bristol, 1709. BiedlSSO. Aged 61.] 
Of humble origin ; the fetther of Sir Thomas being the landlord of the 
"Black Bear," at Devizes, in Wiltshire. At an early age evinced great 
delight in drawing, and a talent for the recitation of poetry. Beceived his 
first instruction at Bath from Mr. Hoare, the painter in crayons ; and when 
thirteen years old, gained from the Society of Arts the great idlver palette and 
five guineas, for a copy, in crayons, of the "Transfiguration." When eighteen^ 
he exhihited seven female portraits at Somerset House. In 1791, chosen 
Associate of tiie Royal Academy. In 1815, knighted ; and in 1820, upon the 
death of West, elected President of the Boyal Academy. The first portrait 
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nfttiTO nmplicity of expressioB and miia<sal sweetness, is Mnmioii to ihe 
two. The dirge of the deserted hamlet sowed the seed of ** The Pleasures 
of Memorj ; " and the wandering poet, feeding his verse from his trsTels, 
was repeatedin **Childe Harold." Goldsmith's *'Betaliation," written upon 
his friends of the St James's Coffee House, in requital of ^e epitaf^s they \ 
had provided for hijnsel^ is the most briUiant and masterly snmming up ; 
of ehaneters in pointed words and streaming vene that the language I 
possesses. The "Yicar of Wakefield*' Isthenoiled-aty honoured, and loved: 
inmate of sveiy Bni^iah hcBS. 
(By W. Behnes.] 

410». EOBBBT BtTEKS. Poet. 

[BoniinAlloway,Aynhii«^1769. Died at l>umMt% 17M. Aged 87.} 

The plotighiaaii-poet of Scotland ; in whom the labour of tlM fimbs 
appeared to invigorate the intdligeiice, and the Ueak air of poverty to 
eherish the blossoms of genins. Bhakspeare rose from the bosom of the 
people to delineate kin|pi and queens. Bums, bom some steps lower, 
dwelt, even in his verse, to the last, amongst his own [order. That is his 
dignity and his f^orf. The Hfe of the Scottish peasant as it remains repre- 
sented by his peneil, and in his person, seises the imagination and the sym- 
pathies of the educated world. He has drawn the heart of the high towards 
the low. He has raised the low to their jnst esteem in the opinicAi of the 
high. ^ But besides tids moral aspect, he has gained, as a poety immeasnr- 
alSy, by rooting his foot to the fieldis which he furrowed. The conflict, Mj 
maLitained in onr thoaghts between his social positimi and his endowmentll 
and aspirations, sheds a continual iUnmination of wonder upon his wiitingB.' 
Bat more I His happiest subjects and strains draw life and meaning from 
the soil of which they are the sdf-sown flowers. Not merely that solitary 
' agiicidtnral Idyl, with its homely-pathetic and homely-pictaresqtie — "The 
Oottei!'s Saturday Night," — ^bot the iknciftd tenderness of his lament over the 
Daisy and the Mouse ;-^-btit the wild and reckless daring of imagination in thai 
cordial rencoonter with the dread foe Death-^that blending of the hvnsoronSy 
the snpematorally grotesque and the terrifle in Tmxl O'fflianter'-Myf the 
msUc, the gradons, the solemn, even the sublime — ^in the Vision of Coila — 
these most QharaeteriBtie feaits of poetioal skill and genins-— whudi stand apat^ 
defying competition and claiming rank for the name of Bums, amongst the 
illnstrions on Pamassos — all are made possible by originating from axud 
liy reflecting Ms native eoudition* His songs are tender, passionate, mnsical 
ehannting his own or imagittary mstto loves. The torrent of his spirit^ that) 
pouring along the channels of thought and song, beoame an elate and oadtini 
entiiusiasm, hurried him on the paths of oommon li& Into exoesses, dilapi 
dating the humble home and the proud houmdiolder* He first publisdiad hi 
poonui'^now in every peasant's eottage throughout Sootlaad-*i& his 27ti 
year, and his fiune was instantaneous. Later in life, the fiivour and patron 
age of the Scottish nobility and gentry were Me to eonflsr upon him & pUa 
in 'the Bxdse, of no less than £70 a-year : in the distfluu|(e of wiiid 
distinguished public function, and in the e^oyment of whick splen^ publi 
remunerations—then his only certain support — ^the one-laurelled moduli singoi 
of the time-honoured Scottish tongue sank, from his darkening HooDi int 
the grave. 

rrUs Bust is by David Dunbar. J 



411* SAiniBL RooEits. PoeL 

[Bern ftt NcTvlijffton Green, near London, 1T6S, BtiU liviDgO 
A fllaHide inheritance from the entombed past* Tlie Imng poet \vlio 
carried bis first prodtidion witU a trembling kaad tL> Dr* JoLneon's liotise in 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street^ and could not find heart to ^'ait for an answer to liij 
Bummona when he had knocked at the d^>(n* ; who listened with delight and 
InHtmction to the lectnres of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and vfho still rememhera 
And relAtea how, wh&n his father took him to see Gfarrick act^ he himself 
ptminh^ hia boyish imjiatience by dlo^ng his eyes for a more en t^ aa the 
great actor waa (SJming on to the stage. It is nearly aeventy years since 
Bamuel E^gere publish eil hk firg^t poem, m\d lie was then a man. He is the 
AddUon of yerse. Qrace^ elegance^ delicaoy, softacsft, are the cliaracter- 
istics of kin poetry- Ho does not astonish by powor, nor thrill by burning 
passion ; hut ho soothers, grfltifies, and charms all who aro snficeptible of 
conflol&tion and pleasure from polished and complete works of art. His t^ste 
ia refined and claseical^ and all hia T^orka have the finish which such taste will 
require of the artist poaaessing it» The rhythm of hia iwetry partakes of the 
character of the sentiment : all is chast*, amooth, rcfinedj and clear. The 
descriptions in *' Italy " of Italian life and scenery are very heautiful, and hia 
pcieotiona are at all times pure and elevating. For so long a lifOj Mr. Rogers has 
written very Uttle ; hat km worko are gems, and have been heightened and 
improved by labour untLl scrupulous thought can do for them nothing more. 
All poetfi ainco tko century bogan have acknowledged Rogers for a mooter ; 
and his conscientiousness) purity^ and refinement, fit him for a teacher* 
He has ontUved not only his illustrious contemporajieS) but the great poets 
who were unborn wlien he had reached bis prime. The patriarch, in his 
long protracted nightfall, BtiU gladdens his memory with the visious of the 
IHUrt^ looking with placid hope towards hia all but jpres^nt f utiu^^ 
[By W. BchncB.] 

412, WrLLlAM "WofiliswofiTH. Poet, 

Pom at Cockcrmoutb, 1770. Died at Bydal Mounts ISSa. Aged ftOJ 
Tlie moat original of the poetical thinkera wbom hia day gave to his 
country- Her verse, notwithstanding one or two better Toicea up- 
lifted^ hud too long and too patiently worn the character of an imitatiTO 
Ut^utvreii He undertook tlie champiomdiip of a confiict^ which wofi to 
repeat legitimate powers on the throne. Eom and bred in the northern^ 
mountain region of England, hia first study of men waa amongst the 
simple-minded, vigorous^ independent, and intelligent peaaaatry of the 
dal^. The earth, which his young feet eiEplorcd, lay embosoming its 
lakes, rearing crag and steep, as though yet freshly robed in loYcIiness, or 
charged with power, by the Cnsator'a hand. His inatinot already ^Irew him, 
even nnconsciouBly, to gather, in fAo^ contemplation of Man and of Nature, and 
not in Ijooks, the materials of hia appointed Art. Solitary^ self-communing, 
self-sufiicing, he soon stood in ])reBence with an educated world, the prophet of 
a new ptjetioal revelation, HefounJ, at the first encounter, a prophet's re ward — 
belief in the few : from the multitude, mockery and persecution. He lived 
long enough to be understood ; to see koalth and strength of his infuaing 
reanimate the too languid veins of our English poesy. An extreme trust 
in the worth inberiag in every phase of humanity may have sometimes 
descendeil too low, in the choice of the theme j an exoessiTO »oal of skaplieity 
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may occasionally have stripped the style a little too bare. But his writings 
remain distingoiahed, amongst the lays of his own jnst elapsed age, as the 
most soothing and instructive to the heart of the reader; and for the 
generations of poets, rising and to rise, the most warning and oracular. 
His strains have been remarkably yarious in length and weight, in manner 
and style. As a portrayer of human nature, he ranks amongst those who 
have the most deeply and critically explored the workings of our mysterious 
heart and intellectual being. His especial vocation amongst poets waa, in 
his own view, the disclosure of the affinities which attract, by feeling, the 
human soul to the natural world : It supplying intellectual forms, and We, 
passion — an intercourse, blending, if it may be so said, two lives into ane. 
He entered upon his work of rdforming our poetical spirit, in two volumes 
of Lyrical Ballads and Other Poems, in the years 1798 and 1807. His life 
was one long day of brooding calm — his simset, lucid and serene.. 

[Presented to the Crysttil Palace by the sculptor, F. Thru^^, and modelled by 
him from a cast after death by Chautrey.] 

413. Sm Waltee Scott. Poet and Novelist 

pSom in Edinbui^h, 1771. Died at Abbotsford, 1832. Aged 61.] 
The great magician of the north, under whose fascinating spell millions ii^ 
all lands have been entranced and strengthened. His boyish eye fed on the 
wild scenes of his native land, and on the mouldering wrecks — ^here and 
there sadly gracing those scenes — of her former sterner, yet greater day. 
His boyish heart was cradled in the music of her old wild songs, then 
living, and in th^ rough and bold traditions of her strange and romantio 
Fast The joy and the passion which were life to the boy, became po^er to 
the man. With a wondrous dominion suddenly begun, yet prolonged whilst 
he lived^ he swayed and swept back the spirits of his generation on a torrent 
of delight and desire, into forgotten times, alien to our manner of thinking and 
of being. But the poet finds one heart of Man under all ibhe shapes of human 
existence : one universal spirit of human life. Transported by the poet^ we 
find ourselves everywhere with our kind^ Reanimated by him, the worn-out 
and the antiquated rise new-bom and of our time. And Scott» in verse or in 
prose, was a poet. The electric telegraph of the press carried his writings, as 
th^ left his desk, over the globe. The excellent French historian, Augustin 
Thierry, says that the romances of Scott^ by their vivid and vital representa- 
tions of the past, have r^ormed the style and study of history on the 
continent, urging and guiding the historian, instead of chronicling dry &ctB, 
to throw himself with a thirsty inspiration into the bosom of the mighty 
departed time. A Soottish traveller in Spanish California told, that a 
Spanish monk had there shown him his copy of *' Ivanhoe," and said 
** Next after my BiUe." We remember with pain that Scott, to whom the 
world stands so lai^gely indebted for some of its purest delights, fell into 
trouble and difficulty, and snapped his bndn in his noble and manly straggle 
for escape. The spot of Scotland which the toil of his genius had won him, 
for rooting his family on, when torn from both him and them by a blast of ill- 
fortime, was redeemed to them by the reverent affection of his country — 
made theirs by a public act which tied even every " book of his curious 
learning" to its place on his shelves, in perpetuity. There his favourite 
daughter's daughter and her children now prolong, if not his illustrious 
name, his honoured line. 
[By F. Chantrey.] 
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il4. RoBEBT SoiTTHET, ' Poet Laureate, 

[Bom at Bristx)!, 1774. Died at Keswick, in Cumberland, 1848. Aged 69.] 
An author who has earned imperishable renown in his own country, for 
the dignity with which he upheld the literary character, for his virtuous 
mind, for his patient, honest industry, and for his "masculine prose writings. 
His 3>oetical compositions — ^with the exception of the minor poems — are too 
laboured and too long, are too deliberately plamied, and not sufficiently 
impassioned to be immortal ; but they contain, nevertheless, many fine de- 
Bciiptive passages, abounding in strength and beauty : the subjects are 
chosen, and treated, with bold and free imagination. Southey read too 
mucli, and reflected too little ; he was an insatiable devourer of books, and 
almost a prisoner to his study ; hence he imbibed prejudices, and narrowed 
his intellectual sympatiiies : but his heart was of the soimdest, and his feel- 
ings of the freshest. In the distribution of his hours he was most methodical. 
He had a surprising memory, a yearning towards the romantic in his literary 
pursuits, and an insuppressible vein of humour. He lived and died, com- 
paratively poor, and he was always a day labourer. Yet he had ever a ready 
ear for the tale of distress, and an open hand for all who needed its grasp in 
the difficult journey of life. He never murmured at his own inevitable yoke, 
and he had self-command enough to refuse a baronetcy, when, towards the 
dose of his career, he was offered the honour by the Minister of the day. It 
is sad to think that the mind of Southey gave way in the decline of life. 
When he could read no longer, he walked to his bookshelves with a vacant 
soul, and opened the volumes only to look at them, without being able to 
derive the least consolation from their pages. He died honoured, and literary 
men in England are proud to acknowledge, in him, one of the worthiest of 
their order. 

[This is a posthumous Bust, by E. H. Baily, R. A., from the marble which forms 
a portion of the monument ei^ected to the poet's memory in Bristol It was 
carved in 1847.] 

415. Thomas Campbell. Poet. 

[Bom at Glasgow, 1777. Died at Boulogne, 1844. Aged 67.] 
The poetical career of Thomas Campbell began when he was twenty years 
old, and was completed before he was thirty-three. He wirote nothing sub- 
sequently to this age worthy of his fame. His earliest work, the "Pleasures 
of Hope," composed in youth, at once established his chum to be ranked 
amongst the foremost poets of his time. It brimmed with promise ; and not 
the least singular circumstance in connexion with Thomas Campbell's life 
is^ that the excessive expectation raised by his first appeal was never satisfiic- 
tcirily fulfilled. The poetic faculty burned in the * * Pleasures of Hope," which 
was fall of melody, pathos, animated description, and imipassioned sentiment. 
All needful ardour was there. There were also to be noted the faidts of a 
youthful pen— redundancy of diction and incorrectness. T«n years after the 
" Pleasures of Hope " he published ** Gertrude of Wyoming." The impul- 
sive quality was already subdued by elaborate art ; and although extreme 
beauty and tenderness were here and there in the poem, correctness was still 
wanting. Your spirit was entranced with verses, than which, in the 
English language, you could find none better, simpler, and sweeter. Tet 
for one such verse that was borne away from ** Gertrude of Wyoming " a 
hundred were forgotten which were not its peers. Campbell had momentary, 
true, intense conceptions, and fineness of fancy ; he exhibited felicities of 
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thought and expression that fastened inslianily on eyeiy memoty ; his, too^ 
was an ear of poetical sensibility to the mnsic of language ; bnt woe to the 
Terse if his poetic utterance came not of an inspiration — by a seizing theme* 
*'Ye Mariners of EngUnd," "The Soldier^s Dream," "The Battle of 
Hohenlinden," constituted such themes, and these small poems of Campbell 
are consequently abiding treasures in the literature of the nation. 
[By E. H. Baily, B. A. Ezecut«d in 1827.] 

416. Thomas Mooee. Poet. 

CBom at Dublin. 1780. Died in WUUhire» 1852. Aged 72.1 
A poet of exuberant fSuM^, reyalling in lavish omament and gorgeous 
punting, andgiring utterance to the mo8t ingenious creations, in language of 
ineffable, and, oooasionally, oTerpowering sweetnew. A writer of inimitable 
Irish ballads, which aie now pliontive, now joyous, now pathetie, now feitid, 
BOW tender, now fierce, now melting, now heroic ; but always mateblefle by the 
graceful flow of the rerse, and the prompt springing of the happiest iUustralaon. 
Also the author of satires, brilliant and cutting, but rather the outpourings j 
of a generous fan<7, delighting in its own exquisite self-consciouB faculty 
of mischief, than the malicious and bitter exprMSion of a vexed and disap- j 
pointed mind. Melody and joyanoe are careering in almost every syllable ] 
that he wrote. He was a passionate lover of music, and when he sang his , 
own ballads, the effect upon his listeners was electrical. His most celebrated^ 
poetical composition is "Lalla Rookh," an Eastern romance, which he wrote 
"amidst the snows of two or three Derbyshire winters." His best {Hrose 
work, *' The Epicurean," is a masterly peiformance, redolent of the peifnme 
which breathes through his verse, and elevated by a high moral aim. When 
Thomas Moore died, the impression left of the man upon the publio mind i 
was stamped there by his jocund muse — a feeling of tenderness and love was 
associated with the pleasant memory of "Little Tommy Moore." Since his 
death his memoirs and his diary have been published, and the impression 
has grown dimmer and dimmer in consequence. As a man, Thomas Moore, 
the poet, appears to have been hardly more heroic than the most prosaic of 
his kindi 

(By Chrtstopber ItooM. Bxeeuted in 1888, fbr the late Bdward Mo<»«, of 
Xayfrir. 

417. John Wilsok. Poet and Professor. 

[Bom at Paisley, I78d. Died in Sdlnbuigh, 1854. Aged dd.] 
The son of a Paisley manuftMtttrer. Educated at Glo^ow and Oxford. 
Like the vouth of andent €h*eece, he delighted equally in the sports of the 
arena, and in the wisdom of the porch. At Oxford, the first wrestler of his 
time^ and the gimier of the Newdegate prise for the best poem. His genius 
as passionate as his frame was overflowing with the sap of animal life.^ 
Endowed with a lofty and glowing imagination) and with great critical| 
powers, improved by knowledge. A lover of learning for the joy it brings, 1 
and a heor^ sympathiser with the glorious labours of the great maken of 
prose and verse, whether in ancient or modem time. He himself excelled 
as a worker in more than one of the paths of literature. His poetry is 
remarkable for the beauty of its imagery, for its rich fancy, and for the 
flow of the verse ; his criticisms exhibit a profound knowledge of the tm^ 
principles of taste, are eloquent, and full of generous sentiment ; his prose 
tales of fiction have deep pathos, and ireveal intimate acquaintanoe vith thi 
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human heart. As an orator, John Wilson might hftVd vied with the )no«t 
eloquent of his contemporsiies had he chosen to compete with them in their 
own peculiar field ; as a writer upon the manly sports which he so ardently 
loved, he is unequalled. His very corporeal substance seems heaying with joy 
and physical happiness, as we follow his vigorousi picturesque, and elated pen, 
aiBoagst the locns of Scotland, or the lakes of Cumberland. Wilson wrote with 
the zeal of a strong partizan in politics. He would be one, and could not. His 
large anduniyersaliieart never entertained what are called political antipa- 
thies. His Toryism was his strong and hearty nature bubbling up and venting 
itself in loyalty, chivalry, and affectionate duty. To say that he was opposed 
to Liberty and Eight, is to assert a monstrous paradox. He was the very 
incarnation of liberty, and his giant soul shrunk from wrong, hj natural * 
action. In 1818, Wilson was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the Uuversity of Edinburgh. The bust bespeaks the man. It looks like 
Jui^ter. We cannot gaze upon a more magnificent head. 

[This striking and charactorifltic work is by the lats James Filloiis of OUsgow, 
a fellow townsman of Profeasor WUson. It was executed in marble for the 
Public Beading Boom at Paisley.] 

418. Geoegk Noel Gobdon, Lord Bxbon. Poet 

fBom in London, 1788. Died at Missolonghi* in Greece, 18S4. Aged 3d.] 
Assuredly, the most popular, if not the greatest poet of our times. But> 
tiie popularity by no means proof of the greatness. He was an object of 
interest on account of his birth, his youth, his misfortunes, his constant prac- 
tice of associating with poetiy his personal and daily history, his strongly 
imagined iiguries, his feverish oomplaintijl A vigorous painter of portraits 
— that is to say, of two, for he took delight only in the hero of gloomy passion, 
and in the heroine of sofb voluptuous beauty — all his inctures more or 
less refiecting his own nature, and the nature of woman as it appeared to 
his refined sensuality. Byron has described with ineffiible grandeur natural 
sceneiy, and has kindled the i^irits of men with enthusiasm for the ancient 
glory ; but we find no solacd in his companionship, although he takes us 
to streams and mountains visited by the gods. His own distempered image is 
too visibly stamped on every scene. Byron affected to be a misanthrope ; 
yet he cherished the good opinion of men, and shrunk from their adverse 
criticism. He pretended that he was isolated from the world ; yet his 
name and fame were upon every lip. What will last in the poetry of Byron 
are the verses uttered in moments of self-oblivion. Eeats complained 
that Byron made solemn things gay, and say things solemn. This 
was a great wrong, and is hardly repaired by the tenderness, pathos, 
sentiment^ and {Mission, that start from his poetry to go straight to 
the heart It was the misfortime of Byron to be sent into the world 
without discipline or training of any kind. Had he been fairly dealt with 
in his childhood and youth, his life might have been haptner— its course more 
dqitthl«» As it was, his genius yftm enalar^d and wronged, his career was 
violent and ertatio, his whole nature warped, and his poetry, instead of being 
a weU-trimtned garden of beauty, had its ohoioest flowers entangled and 
half hidden in unwholesome, gaudy weeds. 

[By Thorwaldsen, but not from the life.] 

4ldA. Geobge Nosl GosBOKy LoBD Bteok. Poet 

tBy 15. H. Baily, II.A. Hodelled ttom authentic portnits.] 
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419. DoroLAS Jebbold. Writer. 

[Bom in London, 1803. BtiU living.] 
Before he was eleyen years old, he went as midshipman to sea. Returned 
to London after two years* serrice, and in his boyhood took to writing 
dramas for minor theatres. In later life he has prodnoed dramatic works 
of a higher kind — ^his comedies being remarkable for epigrammatic wit, and 
sparkling dialogue. His prose writings, generally, are characterieed by 
trenchant sarcasm, by a vigorous Saxon style, by earnestness of will, 
and by an unflinching advocacy of liberal principles. Douglas Jerrold has been 
charged with bitterness of spirit, and a malicious desire to set the poor 
against the rich. The charge rests upon no good foundation. He revolts 
from injustice and oppression ; he feels acutely their effects upon all who 
c«me within their operation ; luid his views are invariably expressed with 
all the intensity of his genuine convictions. His pen has been always at the 
service of humanity ; and his heart is as sound as his language is plain, 
direct^ and unequivocal. 

[Executed in marble, 1852, by E. H. Baily,R.A.] 

419*. Heioiy Taylob. Poet. 

[Still living.] 
Known to literature as the author of <* Philip Van Artevelde^** a drama for 
the study, not for the stage. This dramatic poem is admirably finished, and 
contains many beautifiil images, and passages of undoubted vigour. But the 
polish is too evident, the labour expended too much on the surface. There is 
nothing in the work to offend ; nothing to take by surprise ; nothing that 
stirs the human heart to its depths. The author shall defy you to point out 
the blemishes of genius on his pages. You may equally challenge him to 
produce evidence of the power of genius. In " Philip Van Artevelde '* we 
are ever within sight of the domain in which the great dramatists reign 
supreme, but never in the domain itself. It is all but a great work. It 
seems as if only fire were wanting at the poet*s heart to convey us at onoe 
from the region of great talent to the higher sphere of undoubted inspiration. 
But the needed warmth comes not. 
[By Haodonald, of Rome.] 
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420. Francis Bacon. Chancellor of JEngland, and Founder of the 
Inductive Philosophy. 

[Bom in London, 16ei. Died 1626. Aged 65.] 
The son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Gbeat Seal under Queen 
Blizabeth. Francis was yet a boy when he evinced so keen and lively an 
intellect, that Elizabeth was wont to call him her young Lord Keeper. He 
rose to the highest distinction in the state, becoming Lord Chancellor of 
England. He was removed from his eminence, because he had sullied it by 
accepting bribes. He lived ostentatiously, and died leaving many debts. 
His name is one of the greatest this country boasts. He is the &ther 
of the modem Philosophy. Standing between two Intellectual eras, he 
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flonreyed the pas1> and predicted the future, of human inquiry. Revei-ting his 
eye, he saw that the most acute and powerful intellects had, age after age, 
wasted their strength in investigating physical phenomena, without fruit 
dther of great ascertained truths, or of service won from their speculations to 
human uses. Neither zeal nor ability had been wanting. He infe^ed that 
the method of those elder philosophers was in fiiult. Impatient and 
arrogant, they presumed, ux>oi^ the first strong impressions caught from 
the contemplation of Nature, oracularly to . divine her universal laws. 
From these laws, affirmed not established, they proceeded to solve, as 
best they could, all further phenomena : for, within these false and hasty 
conclusions once recognised, Beason lay thenceforward imprisoned. Lord 
Bacon said : ** Have patience. Wait upon Nature. Observe indefatigabl3% 
Accumulate, without ceasing, records of the appearances. Verify experiment 
by experiment. Set instance beside instance, without sparing, but not with- 
out choosing. Ultimately the law will stand revealed." What has happened ? 
Immense and ever-advancing discovery — science created upon science — 
observers, without number, conspiring in the most disjoined parts of the 
civilized world to solve the same philosophical problems — Nature every day 
more and more yielding to man the service of her powers — and the wisdom 
of her Author every day more and more discerned in His works — ^th^se are 
the results which honour the school of Bacon. 
[From the monument at St. Albans.] 

421. HUMPHEET Chetham. *^ Dealer in Manchester Commodities," 

[Bom 1580. Died 1653. Aged 73.] 
An early and generous benefactor to the city of Manchester. One of Fuller's 
"Worthies of England." He made a large fortune by sending Manchester 
oommodities up to London ; and during his life-time he invested his gains 
in the educajtion of twenty-two poor boys. At his death he left money 
enough to provide for the suitable education of forty boys ; and he also 
bequeathed £1000 for the purchase of books for a general library, as well as 
£100 for the erection of a building to receive them. At the present hour 
100 boys are educated, maintained, and clothed, by the munificence of 
Humplurey Chetham, and more than 23, 000 volumes are open to all who 
desire to improve themselves by reading. The statue of which the one in 
the Crystal. Palace is a cast, has been recently raised to the memory of this 
pious and benevolent man, by one who, in early life, partook of Humphrey 
Chetham's bounty. The name of the grateful recipient is unknown ; but 
he need not blush to make it public. The statue maybe seen in Manchester 
Cathedral — ^a monument of affectionate reverence and gratitude, as well as 
of Christian well-doing. 

[For an account of this statue, see Handbook to Modem Bculpture, No. 62.] 

422. John Locke. Philosopher, 

[Bom in Somersetshire, 1632. Died at Gates, in Essex, 1704. Aged 72.] 
A stem intellect with a pious and gentle heart. Of a good family. He 
studied for medicine ; but his delicate health prevented his engaging in the 
profession. The study was apparently turned to higher account in settling 
his contemplation on the real and the usefal. He ranks amongst English 
philosophers as the one who first, by his writings, impressed the fact that 
the Mind of Man lies before us, if we can attend, as much a subject for 
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obflenration and for the mTettai^tiaii of Uwv, m the ovtwafdly flflnslhle world. 
The impulae giy«ii by his teaohing to the edaoatad mijid of the oountry 
was strong and Uu^g. Hia snttxaaon have introduced, aa mig^t 
be expected, more method and pveciabn into thia region of apecnlaftion. 
They have oonfirmed, enrichedf and extended the science, although yet 
fiur from having attained that luminous certainty, and that weaJth 
of profitable results, which wonderfully rewajd the inquirers into the physical 
order of Nature. Besides his ** Essay on the Human Understanding" 
— ^for which Locke is called the founder, in Kngjand, of modem metaphyatoal 
inquiry — ^he stood up in other works also, as the champion of intelleotaal 
liberty, vindicating the rights of Reason in politics and in religion. In the 
study of the Mind, ** he broke the fetters of the schools," as Bacon bad done 
for physical science. Looke was the Mend of Newtoo. 
[By Riesbaok.] 

423. Sm Isaac Newtojt. Astronomer and Philosopher, 

[Bom at Woolsthorpe, Linoolnahira, 1643. Died in London, 1737. Agwi 8A.J 
This illustrious man was educated at Qiantham, and entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in the year 1660. Before he had rea<^ed his twenty- 
third year, he had already made various important discoveries in pure 
mathematics ; amongst others, the celebrated ^* Binomial Theorem," fiMniii«.»- 
to every tyro, and that most refined and powerful iostnunent c^ scientific 
investigation, the ''Method of Fluxions," which, a few years later, was 
independently discovered by the fi^mons Leibnitc, and given to the world 
in the form now universally known as the '* Differential Calculus." New- 
ton was still young when ihe &11 of an apple gave birth in his mind to 
the first germ of '*the Law of Gravitation," which, some years later, he so 
1)eautifully and wonderfully developed. In 1666 — his age twenty-four — ^he 
began those experiments with the prism which quickly led him to ''The 
Decomposition of Light," and to other optical discoveries, unfolded in the 
lectures delivered by him at Cambridge, as the successor of Barrow, from 
the year 1669. In his thirtieth year, he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society ; in 1703, its President ; and he was re-elected to this distmguished 
post year after year, for twenty-five years. His great wor^, *' Philosophim 
Naturalis Frincipia Mathematica," appeared complete in 1687. It has 
excited the astonishment and profound admiration of the greatest philo- 
sophers in all nations, from that time to the present; and no wonder, since, 
in some respects, this grand production might almost seem to have resulted 
from actual inspiration, and not from the mere day labour of an unassisted 
human intellect. The mighty teacher was the originator of views and 
theories, upon which the ablest philosophical minds of the last century 
and of the preaent have buUt their most renowned achievements, yet we 
are most admonished by his humility, his religion, and his calm. Newton was 
member of Parliament for Cambridge. He was also master of the Mint. 
Honour was shown to him living and dead. George I. ordered that his 
body should, after lying in state, be buried in Westminster Abbey. YHiat 
luminary is without its dark spot ? Leibnitz and Newton were the two greatest 
men of their age, yet a bitter and lasting quarrel between them is recorded, 
for our solemn instruction. It remains to state that the year in which 
Galileo died, Newton was bom. No interval was suffered between the 
extinction of the one essential light and the kindling of the other. 
(By RoubUliae.] 
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1424. Bevjaxik Feanklin. Statuman and Philosopher, 

[Bom at BoetoB, in Ameirica> 1706. DImI at Philadelphia, in America. 1790. 
Aged 84.] 

"Franklin** is another word for usefulness, self-denial, frugality, perse- 
▼eranoe, and independence. A poor printer's boy, who, by his own unaided 
powers raised himself from the lowest place of society to the highest, and 
contributed alike to the advancement of science, and to the independence of 
one of the finest countries of the earth. His discovery of the identity of 
lightning and electricity, and the invention of the lightning-rod ; the expla- 
nation of the aurora borealis and thunder-gusts upon electrical principles, 
are triumphs of the philosopher. His ardent support of the new Re- 
public, his activity, judgment, and resources, speak for the statesman and 
the lover of liberty. His language unadorned, but ever pure and expres- 
sive ; his reasoning manly and cogent, and so concise that he never exceeded 
a quarter of an hour in any public address. His correspondence a model of 
clearness and compendious brevity. Scrupulously punctual in all his dealings. 
An exemplar of economy, and regularity. His life, one of the most 
instructive and encouraging studies for youth, since it exhibits the sufferings, 
the trials, the power, and the victory of self-command, temperanoe and 
industry, and the reward of genius overcoming all the difficulties of fortune. 

[By Houdon J 

424a. Benjamin Franklin. Statesman and Fhilosopher, 

[By Hiram Powers.] 

425. Samuel Johnson. Writer and Moralist, 

[Bom at Lichfield, 1709. Pied iu Loudon, 1784. Aged 75.] 
The son of a bookseller in Lichfield. Educated at Oxford, but eompdled 
to leave the University without a degree, in consequence of the misfi)rtunes 
of his father. Then an usher, — and then, marrying, — ^the proprietor of a 
private academy in his native dty. He had only three pupils, but one of 
thena was David Garrick. Master and pupil went up together to Iiondon in 
seareh of fortune. Both found what ^y sought — ^the pupil suddenly and 
brilliantly ; the master, after trial, privation, and suffering. In 1738, Johnson 
published his first poem, ** London.** Twelve years later, he came forth as 
an essayist in the *' Rambler.'* In 1755, appeared his *' Dictionary of the 
English Language,*' a seven years' labour ; and in 1781, **The lives of the 
Poets." In 1762, a pension of £300 a-year was settled upon him by King 
George III. The tradition of Johnson in society is of a literary and moral 
dictator — a character which, as far a^ he was concerned, implied much 
rather the depth of conviction with which he championed great interests, than 
the pride of self-conscious intellect, the taste for conflict^ or the thirst of rule ; 
and which the listeners conceded yet more in reverence for the personal 
worth of the man, than in submission to his intellectual superiority. He is 
one of the manliest and most robust minds in our letters. From moral sense 
and religion, from deep natural concern, his giant will was devoted to the great 
interests of mankind. He felt in himself a vocation to sustain these intf rests, 
and he was the sturdiest of combatants in the prosecution of his moral crusade. 
His style is stately, nervous, Latin, original, singularly suited to his mind, 
which gave a direction to contemporary minds, and largely fiishioned the litera- 
ture of his time. The prime characteristic of his writings is unquestionably 
strong, solid sense, mixed it may be with onesidedness, but bright with acute 
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reflection. Johnson's exterior was unwieldy, his manners were not polished^ -i 
but a tenderer heart never beat than his own. He could utter a witheriu^ ] 
epigram. He neyer committed a deliberately unkind act. His house was j 
hospital for the sick and distressed ; he could not walk the streets withoat 
emptying his pockets into the hands of beggars, and his great heart melted 
under a tale of sorrow and injustice. He had strong prejudices, and although, 
sincerely pious, was superstitious. He loved to speak in aphprisms, and we 
still quote his sayings, as attributing to him something of the dignity and 
weight of an oracle. His life influenced his age. After his death he still 
exercises his influence, for he has given occasion to the most perfect and 
amusing biography in the language. ^ 

42oA. Samuel Johnson. Writer and Moralist ']. 

[This statue, by J. Bacon, R.A., is at the South End of the Nave, on the East 
Side; for account of which, sec Handbook to Modcru Sculpture.] i 

426. Adah Smith. Philosopher and Political Economist. 

[Bom at Kirkaldy, in Scotland, 1723. Died, in Edinburgh, 1790. Aged 67.] 
This great master in the science of political economy was the son of an 
Officer of Customs, and studied first in Glasgow, afterwards at Oxford. 
He had feeble health, and was of studious habitk. In 1748, a lecturer, in 
Edinburgh, upon Rhetoric and the Belles-Lettres ; and in 1751, appointed 
Professor, first of Logic, and then of Moral Philosophy, in the University of Glas- 
gow. At this period of his life he published his "Theory of the Moral Sen- 
r timents," a work in which he regards Sympathy as the foundation of 
. all morals. In 1763, resigning his Professorship, he became tutor to 
the young Duke of Buccleuch, with whom he travelled on the continent 
for several years. He subsequently retired to his native village, where 
he i)assed ten years of his life in close obscurity, study, and fruitful 
meditation. In 1776, he issued firom his cell to pour light for ever 
into the busy world. In that year was published his memorable 
"Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations." 
This monument of industry, observation, sagacity, learning, and acuteness, 
continues the one great hsmd-book of political economists. The leading 
points which Adam Smith laboured to urge in his "Inquiry" are — That 
labour is the only soiu-ce of the wealth of nations ; that wealth does not 
consist in the abundance of gold and silver, but in the abundance of the 
necessities, conveniences, and enjoyments of life ; that it is sound policy to 
leave individuals to pursue their own interest in their own way, and that 
every regulation intended to force industry into particular channels, is 
impolitic and pernicious. The justice of these axioms has, after years of 
argument) denial, and resistance, received general acknowledgment in 
England ; and Adam Smith is the author of one revolution in the world's 
progress, and a bene&ctor of his kind. His reasoning is not always sound ; 
but the base of his fitbric is una8sailat)le, and the illustration which con- 
stitutes its ornament, is amongst the happiest ever employed to give life and \ 
light to a solid structure. Adam Smith is the great practical philosopher 
of an age and a people, craving for his philosophy more than for any other, 
yet wanting, most of all, the philosophy which shows the soul of a man as i 
the most precious of all his estates, and teaches him the husbandry of it. 
He died, having won a competence, and fulfilling a government appointment, i 



[This plaster cast was formerly in the collection of Sir Thomas Lawrence. J 
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i27. John Htnfrsit. Surgeon and Camparative Anatomiat, 

[Bora in Scotland, 1728. Died in London, 179S. Aged 65.) 
When John Hunter was twenty years old, he could scarcely read or write ; 
but he could make chairs and tables. At the time of his death, forty-five 
years afterwards, he was the first anatomist in the oount:i^ ; and he left 
behind him a museum — the work of his own rare intelligence and industry — 
which the government purchased for the sum of £1 5, 000, and conferred upon the 
Royal College of Surgeons. Hunter came to London, from his carpenter's shop 
in Scotland, in order to serve as anatomical assistant to his brother William, 
who had already established a reputation as an anatomist, and was doing 
well. In a few months John had made sufficient advance to be able to give 
instruction in the dissecting-room. He then studied on his own account, went to 
Oxford, and became a surgeon. Intense application, profound observation, 
ceaseless experiments, and masterly skill and judgment, enabled him in time 
considerably to enlarge the knowledge of surgery, and to make valuable 
discoveries in connexion with his favourite science of comparative anatomy. 
He was, for England, the first great leader in the Science of animal life. 
He was a bold and clever operator ; he wrote several professional treatises ; 
and, besides being Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, he held the offices of 
Inspector- General of Hospitals, aud Surgeon-General. His name is honoured 
in the profession to which he belongs, and he is justly regarded as the great 
and worthy guide and pioneer of all the seekers and sucoessfol discoverers, 
who since his time have explored the same paths. 
[By Flaxman.] 

428. James Watt. Improver of the 8team-Engine. 

[Bom at Greenock, 1736. Died 1819. Aged 83.] 
It has been said that the genius of Watt, as displayed in his mechanical 
inventions, has contributed more to show the practical utility of the 
sdences, to extend the power of man over the material world, to multiply 
and expand the oonyeniences of life, than the works of any other individual 
in modem times. His was a rare mechanical genius. It had been nurtured 
from his infiuicy at home ; where he Uved, as a boy, in solitary retirement, 
cultivating observation and reflexion, and kept apart horn other boys by 
weak bodily health. It may be affirmed that his whole life was one long 
day's labour, for his enlightened industry never ceased. When a mere child, 
he would take to pieces and reconstruct every toy that came in his way. 
At nineteen he went to London, and placed hiniself with a maker of mathe- 
matical instruments there, making delicate instruments for his employer with 
his own hands. ^'With those same hands," says M. Arago, a Uttle fanci- 
fnUy, fOJkOQ the head now took the place of the hajads, *'he afber- 
waids constructed those colossal machines which in Cornwall, and 
on the ocean, i>eirform the service of millions of horses." But the improve- 
ment of the steam-engine, until it attained its highest point of perfection, 
is not Watt's wA& claim to the title of a discoverer. Without knowing a 
note of music, he construct^ an organ, and in a great measure solved the 
problem of temper amerU. He invented the press for copying letters ; he 
introduced the process of bleaching by the aid of chlorine ; he explained 
the composition of water, and the art of warming by steam. The extent, variety, 
and accuracy of Watt's knowledge were amazing. No subject seemed foreign 
to him, and upcti every subject he spoke as if that alone had aU his life 
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engaged bis attentioiL Sir Hnmpbiey Davy declared tliat Watt stood vipm 
a higher eleTation than Archimedes. Great as were his powers, he waa a 
man of child-like candour, and of the greatest simplicity. 
[By FlAxman.] 

429. Sib James Mackiktosh. Historian and Metaphysician. 

[Bom in Scotland, 1765. Died, 1833. Aged 07.] 
A strong and shrewd intellect : determined by native impulse and aptness 
to the metaphysical speculations, whidi^ in the country where he was 
bom, make regularly an important part c^ a liberal education. He sought 
and maintained the character of a dispassionate inquirer, reading extensiTcly 
and carefully weighing conflicting opinions. More a student than a man 
of action ; yet, eren in study, his energies clogged by a natural indolence. 
Mackintosh, though descended from Jacobites, was a Whig. In 1791, he 
wrote a defence of the French Revolution, in answer to Burke ; but^ in less 
than four years, confessed that bitter experience had overthrown his generous 
argument. Adopting the law as a profession, he received promotion in 
India at the hands of his political' allies. After seven years' service, entered 
Parliament. He wrote an admirable ''Dissertation on the Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy " for the '* Encydoptsdia Britannica," and he was 
engaged on a '' History of the Revolution of 1688," when he died. A man 
of neat learning, philosophical clearness, and fine perception. Tet his works 
laci method and elegance, and fail, from the absence of these qualities, to 
do justice to the intellect that fashioned them. 

[By Christopher Hooro. Executed iu 1829 for Lord Nugent] 

430. Fbancis Jeffset. Critic and Essayist, 

[Bom at Edinburgh, 1778. Died, 1860. Aged 77.] 
One of the founders, and for many years the editor, of the '* Edinburgh 
Review," — a publication which he enriched by his essays on poetry and 
general literature. He had an acute, ingenious, and spirited intellect^ a 
sensibility of taste, and a constant flow and vivacity of style ; but his appre- 
hensions in literature and the arts, were rather trained and authorized than 
free and original. He had a leaning, scarcely a special gift, to speculate 
on the questions of the Mind — questions early and &nuliarly brought before 
him, as rife in the Scottish school in which he was educated. The influence 
of Jeffrey upon literature and public opinion, during his life-time, was very 
great— partly from the character of the Review which he governed, jMirtly 
from the independence, brilliancy, and ability with which he maintained his 
principles of taste. Many of his criticisms contiun the soundest views, and 
are eloquently written : others have been signally refuted by time and the 
public verdict ; and their style is de£Aced by wanton and unjustifiable 
flippancy of language. Jeffrey studied for the law, and, being always 
a liberal in politics, was promoted by his Whig friends to the Scottish bench. 
With the reputation of a brilliant and ingeniously argumentative speaker, 
he disappointed, in the House of Commons, the general expectation. He was 
esteemed a very kind and friendly feeling man. 
[By Christopher Moore. Executed in 1846.] 

431. Fbancis Baily. Astronomer. 

[Bom at Newbury, 1774. Died 1844. Aged 70.] 
Originally a stockbroker. One of the founders of * the Astronomic^ 
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Sodetj, and for many yean iti President Also ^Uow and Yioe-Piesident of 
ibe Boyal Sodety. Author of many aBtronomical works ; amongst others, 
of a Tolnme detailing the repetition of the Cavendish experiment for the 
determination of the earth s density. 

[Executed in marble, by E. H. BaUy, R.A. Posthumous. 1818.] 

432. William Yabeell. Naturalist. 

[Bom in London, 1784. Stm living.] 

The author of '* A History of British Birds," and of various papers on 
subjects connected with natural history. Is treasurer to the Lixmtean Society 
of London. 

[By Henry Weigall.J 

433. GxoBGE Stephekson. Engineer. 

[Bom 1781. Died 1848. Aged 67.] 

A sturdy plant of English growth. A working mind bom ripe for its 
time. An uncultivated power endowed with immeasurable capability. 
The story of Gkorge Stephenson reads well for his country, well for himself, 
well for the high faculties which Providence has given to man, irrespectively 
of birth, station, education, or any accidental condition. His parentage 
was of the poorest. He could not have begun his race at a more distant 
point from the goal of fortune. He did not even start with his fellows in 
open day, imder the bright sun, on the earth's surface. He was a pit-engine 
boy, and his pay was twopence a day. It was a great rise for him when he 
was made stoker, and he was on the high road to prosperity when he found 
himself breaksman. Promoted to the office of engineman, he declared that 
he was ''now a man for life." He first made known his mechanical genius 
in the service of Lord Bavensworth, when he repaired and improved, as an 
amateur, a condensing pump-engine, which had baffled the skill of some 
professional engineers. Having been, for a time, occupied in laying down 
some unimportant lines of rail, he went to Liverpool to plan a line of railway 
between that city and Manchester. He held out great inducements to enter- 
prize, and made unheard-of prophecies of success. He even undertook that a 
locomotive should accomplish ten miles of distance in every hour. We must 
not be surprised that the people called him "mad" for proflfering ike 
assurance. Similar madmen had preceded him, — Columbus, Galileo^ — ^the 
inventor of gas, the discoverer of vaccination and others. The line, as we 
know, was made, — ^the experiment tried. Stephenson was right, a locomotive 
ean travel at the rate of ten miles an hour. The rise of Stephenson was 
now rapid as the strides of his own locomotives. He took the lead at once 
in railway engineering ; became a great locomotive manuiiGkcturer, an exten- 
sive railway contractor, a large owner of collieries and iron- works, and a 
man of mark in the nation. Our railway system is the result of the multi- 
form operations of his strong practical mind. Stephenson disputed with 
Sir Humphry Davy the invention of the safety lamp. Other claimants are 
in the field. We shall never know the discoverer, any more than we 
shall learn the birth-place of Homer ; and George Stephenson may spare the 
extra laurel from his iron crown. 

[By Christopher Moore, 1831. Executed for Robert Btepbenson, Esq.] 
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434. W^L£UM Faisbahut. MiUwrigM and Engineer. 

[Bom at Kdao, on the Tweed. 1T89. StiU Uving.] 
This eminent engineer settled as a millwright in Manchester, in 1815, and 
distinguished himself at once by his practical improvements in the constmc- 
tion of mills and ▼orkshops. To his early effbris, in the sdoiee of mill 
architecture, may be traced much of the improved taste now displayed by 
mill-owners in the manu^Eusturing districts. His latest aduevement in tlys 
direction is the magnifioent siructure at Saltaire, near Bradford, York- 
shire. He was an early builder of iron ships in Manchester, Hull, and 
London. His experiments, designs, and superintendence, were available in 
the construction of the Omway and Britannia Tubular Bxidges. Mr. Fair- 
bairn, besides his title to respect as a mechanical engineer, and a great 
improver in the specific sciences to which he has devoted his life, is a 
contributor of mnch valuable knowledge through the medium of the press. 
He is the architect of his own fortunes, and is remaikable^ in,<^ ^9^ 
of remarkable engineers, for Ids great energy, skill, taste, and discriminatioa. 

[By J. E. Jonas.] 

435. Sra John Herschxll. Astronomer, 

[Bom 1790. still UyingO 
The worthy son of a oekbiated sire. Educated at Cambridge^ wkeie he 
easily distanced all who competed with him for the honours of that seat of 
learning. Like hia father. Sir John has devoted himself mainly to astro- 
nomical pursuits ; bnt he has penetrated with ardour into every field of 
science, and illuminated by his genius all the ground he has trodden. He is 
a consummate mathematician, an accomplished chemist^ a profound philo- 
sopher, a master of his native language, and of style. In 1834, he proceeded 
to the G^w of Gk)od Hope, for the purpose of making observofcioiis in the 
southern celestial hemisphere, and continued there for the space of toxa 
years. His "Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy,'* 
is amongst the most beautiful, eloquent^ and usefi^ of modem pnblieations. 
His treatises on Sound and Light show a profound application of the highest 
order of mathematics to physical subjects of the most subtle, delicate and 
ethereal character. Herschell, more than any other man of this day, has oon- 
tiibuted to uphold and increase England's scientific renown ; his learning 
and aooompliahments are universal, and his constant zeal in the diffusion, of 
knowledge amongst all classes, — amongst the very humblest as well as the 
very highest^— constitutes a r^ht to our gratitude and respect eciual to that 
established by his philosophic labours and infinite acquirem^itB. Sir 
John Herschell is Master of the Mink Sir Isaac Newton held tKe post 
before him. 

[From the marble by B.H.BaUy,B. A. laia] 

436. Michael Fababat. Natural Philosopher. 

[BomlTM. StaiUving.] 

This illustrious scientific mapa. is the son of a poor bhusksnuth, and was in 
early life apprenticed to a bookbinder, at which craft he worked until his 
twenty-second year. His great delight in electrical researches brought him 
into acquaintance with Sir Humphrey Davy, whose assistant he became in 
the laboratory of the Boyal Institution, where Faraday himself in tisoye rose 
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to the dignity of PoUeriaa ProfinHor. Tbib diBOOTeriei of Panday bk fievetal 
branches of science have placed him in the Yerj highest rank amongst 
European phUosophers. The most difficult and abstruse points in con- 
nexion wiQi light, hea4^ electricity, magnetism, and the laws of matter, 
bave been simplified to an extraordinary degree by the force of his sagacity 
and singular acuteness. As remarkable as his genius for discovery, and for 
the detection of the hidden operations of nature^ is his admirable faculty 
of exposition. No liying man a{>proaehe8 Faraday in the easy power of com- 
mnnicating the results of the most subtle inrestigation to a miscellaneous 
audience* Passing through his lucid understanding, every suhject^ however 
abstmse or abstract, becomes simple, dear, and attractive. 
[Bf B. H. Baily, aA. Sxeeuted in 1628.] 

id6*« Mabx SohebtiiIiS. Jldathematician and AHnmomer* 

[Still living.] 

One of the few women who step out firom the limits which seem naturally 
assigned to their int^ectual avocations, to compete with men in theirs. 
One of the fewer yrho do so, deserting none of thar proper tasks, forfeiting 
nothing of ttuat proper eharaeter. A profound mathanatician and astro- 
nomer ; a ddicate inquirer into natural phenomena. Her work on " The 
CkMOMadon of the Physical Soienoes** spreads out, in a form designed for 
tke uninitiated reader, but not for the inattentive, a large variety of 
i m pre wive knowledge^ on some of the most interesting laws of the natural 
worid. Her manner of writing is remarkaUy ilmple, descriptive^ dear and 
exact. 

[By Vaedonald. Bxecnted in Ilome, 164S.} 

4S7. WiLXXAM "Whewell. Philosopher. 

[Bom at tancasier, 179& Still livingO 

3IKe Master of Tiinily OoUege, Oambridge, and at this Inome&t ihe gteaieii 
ftrnamentof that celebrated university. He has been tutor in the oeUege of which 
be is the Head^ and Professor of Mineralogy. Subsequently a{9(»nted to the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy, which he still oooupies. A great promoter of the 
«fcudy of this bsanch of human leaming, both by his wiitmgs and his oral 
leetoies. £^ oontribnted valuable essays on the snloeet of eduoation, with 
especial reference to the studies of his own university. Has enriciied mathe> 
Buitiaal and physical science with many original investigations ; is the author of 
a great work on the History and Philosophy of the Inductive Sdeneei, and of 
many sdenti^c treatises exhibiting the application of the higher mathematics 
to natnral philosophy. The vigour^ activity, vivacity, and quickness of his 
intellect is extiaon£nary ! his memonr, in zeiati(m to almost every branch of 
litosatare and soieiioe, is rich to ov^owing, and his fecnlty of oonversation 
bnUiant. The mind of William Whewell, by nvtural, impetuous aotion, 
invades all territories of knowledge, and grasps at a dominion forbidden by 
the term allotted to human life : but that mind, clearly and beyond aU 
doubty has power to grapple and to deal effectually with all that it has time 
to apprehend and seise. It is not to be wondered, that the temper of 
so ardent a sjurit should be hasty : that its nature is frank, generous, and 
BoUe. 

[By B. H. Baily, ft. A. 1850.] 
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438. Sib Henut Thokas DX LA. Bechb. Oeohgkt. 

[Bom in London, 1796. BtUl living.] 
Bistingnislied himself early by his geological researches in BnglAiid, 
France, Italy, and the West Indies. In 1835, the goyemment institated, 
at his suggestion, a Geological Survey of Great Britain, in conjunctioii. with 
the Ordnance Survey, and subsequently extended it'to the United Kingdom, 
with Sir Henry as Director GbneraL This post he now holds, in oonjimction 
with the direction of the Museum of Practical (Geology, and of the CKnrem- 
ment School of Mines. The author of many highly esteemed works and 
memoirs on geology ; and has rendered good service to the state, by directing 
his knowledge to practical and educational purposes, and by inducing poll* 
ticians, seldom ready to advance in a scientific direction, to found insti- 
tutions of a high intellectual type. 

py E. H. Baily, R A. 1845. From the bronze deposited in the Mosoixm of 
Economic Geology, London.] 

439. Thomas Cabltle. Writer. 

[Bom in DumfHoMhire, Scotland, 1796. BUU living.] 
Critic, Philosopher, Essayist, Censor: the critieism acnte, x>enetratliig, 
severe; the philosophy idol- worship ; the essay-writingiftoturesque, striking, 
animated, and strongly coloured ; the oensorship furious, testy, useless, if not 
unmeaning. Saturated with German metaphysics, full of German literatoie, 
and delighting in the German form of expression. . If Thomas Carlyle wonld 
throw off his foreign affectations, and forget himself in his Ubours, he would 
be one of our most instructive, useful, convincing, and admirable writers ; for 
his heart is large, his intellect strong, and both heart and intellect have long 
striven to inculcate human love amongst men, and to build, -upon mutual affec- 
tion, high deeds, and benevolent aspirations. But Thomas Carlyle, pen in 
hand, never did forget himself at any one instant of his life, and never will. To 
use one of his own Germanisms, he is the very incarnation of '* Ich." An 
instructed author will hold the balance fairly between his subject and his 
reader, dealing with each with intelligent reference to the other. Carlyle 
usually cares nothing either for his reader or his subject^ but swallows up both. 
Whatever he shows us, we chiefly see Thomas Carlyle. "The French Revo- 
lution " is the best of his works I His pictures, there are startling, wonderful, 
and highly painted ; his eloquence is inspiriting, and his imagery grand. As a 
social and moral Beformer, he beats the air, belonging to that humblest order of 
architects who are clever enough at destroying houses, but have no power to 
set up others in their place. Yet the influence of Carlyle has been gzeat^ 
JbGbh in England and America. He has forced men to think — ^he has appealed 
with irresistible power to their better natures — ^given vigour and direction to 
their impulses, and torn the veil from quackery as often as the evil thing has 
crossed his manly and indignant path. Sad thought that so servioealde an 
.' arm should be clogged with fetters of its own forging — ^that an aknost bound- 
less capacity for good should be restricted by a tetiier of its own &8hiooing. 
[ByH.WoigiUl.] 

440. Feedebicx Caei^enteb Sket. Surgeon. 

[Bom at Upton-on-Severn, 1798. Still living.] 
Professor of Surgery to the Eoyal College of Surgeons of England : Surgeon 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital and other institutions. The author of a work 
on ** Operative Surgery," in which a strong and humane plea is put forward 
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ftgftinsi the use of the knife until the last extremity ; and of the Hunteoan 
Oration for 1850. 

441. RiCHiLRD Owen. Naturalist, 

[Bom at LancaBter, 1804. StiUUying.l 
Owen, Fazaday, and Herschell are Bngland's liying representatives of 
adenoe, and are so esteemed throughout Europe. Comparative anatomy, 
founded by Cuvier, has been perfected by Owen, and to him is due the great 
merit of raising that science in England to a position that commands the 
gratitude and admiration of the whole scientific world. This illustrious 
philosopher commenced life as a midshipman, but his career was quickly 
anrested by the close of the American war in 1813. In order to re-enter the 
profession, he adopted the medical profession, and became the pupil of 
Mr. Baxendale, a surgeon in Lancaster. In 1824, he matriculated in 
Edinburgh. . In 1825, he came to London, and passed the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1826. Under the advice of his friend, Abemethy, Owen gave 
up iidl thoughts of the navy, and accepted an appointment at the College of 
Sui^^ns, where for ten years he laboured at completing the catalogue 
of John Hunter's magnificent museum. The enormous labour was achieved 
in 1840. Since that time every form of animal life, from the Sponge to the 
. Mtyi, has been submitted to his sagacious mind, and upon every subject he 
has thrown illumination. The mere enumeration of his contributions to the 
literature of natural history would in itself be a task. His *' Treatise on the 
Homologies of the Vertebral Skeleton" has been received with great favour 
by anatomists and physiologists. His histories of ^^ British Fosidl Mammals 
and Birds," and of ** Fossil Reptiles," the treatise '<0n the Nature of 
Iambs," on *' Parthenogenesis, or the successive production of procreative 
individuals from a single ovum," have each brought fresh laurels to his ' 
brow. Cuvier asked, *'Why should not natural history one day have its 
Newton ? " We answer, " It has found Richard Owen." 
[BylLH. Boily, R.A. 1840.] 

442. Benjamin Diseaeli. Writer and Politician, 

[Bom 1805. StiUUving.] 
The author, at an early age, of '* Vivian Grey," a novel. Has sinoe 
published many interesting works of the same kind, the most popular being 
''Coningsby," a book in which the political views of the writer are inter- 
woven in tiie tale of fiction. Mr. Disraeli has acquired greater fame as a 
politician than as an author. By his own efforts, and by the force of his 
great genius, he has risen to one of the highest offices of state, having for a 
few months served his country as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Disraeli is unequalled in the House of Commons for sarcasm and invective ; 
but he has other, better, more useful, and more lasting qualities of a 
statesman. If the moral weight of Mr. Disraeli in the country, is less than 
his talents would seem to daim, public opinion is not so much to blame as 
Mr. Disraeli, for the discrepancy between his acknowledged ability, and his 
place in the world's estimation. 
[By W. Behaes.] 

443. Thomas Bsassey. Railway Contractor. 

[Bom at Buerton, near Chester, 1805. Still living.] 
One of the chie& of the aristocracy that has risen in these latest times 
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upon the hrmdadAooB of eommereial eaierprise. A prinM of the new «ly- 
nasty, whose dominion extends wherever civilization is fostend by the 
Rail, and whose coronet is of iron. He conuuenoed life as a surveyor at 
Birkenhead, and his first connexion with a railway was a contract to supply 
the stone for a viadnct of the <*Bfanehester and Liverpool." Since that 
time his labours have been inoessant and extraordinary, both in his own 
oonntiy and out of it. Since 1846, he has, upon his own responsibility and 
credit, eonstmeted upwards of 500 miles of railway, representing an aggre- 
gate of £9,250,000 of oontnct money. In France and Spain, his joint «on- 
tradfl with Mr. Mackensie were for 189 Bnglish miles of road, and for 
nearly £8,000,000 steiling. His engagements, in Scotland and EngUnd, 
with Mr. Mackensie and Mr. John Stephenson, from 1844 to 1851, 
comprised 511 miles of railway, and an aggregate of £7,200,000. His 
hands are still fall, and his men are carrying out his behests in all parts 
of the world. In more senses than one the career of Thomas Braase j may 
be described as psinoely. The *<Barentin" viaduct^ of 27 arches, on the 
** Rouen and Havre '* line tumbled down when all but completed ; and 
the casualty involved a less of £30,000. Mr. Braasey the contractor was 
neitlier morally nor legally responsible. He had repeatedly proteated 
against the material used in the structure, and the French lawyers main- 
tained that his protest freed him from liability. The contractor was 
of a different opinion. He had contracted, he said, to make and main- 
tain il)9 road, and no law should prevent him from being as good as his 
wotd. The viaduct was rebuilt at Mr. Brassey's cost. For the conBtmc- 
tion of this stupendous work (accomplished in seven months) 16,000,000 
bricks were required, of which 14,000,000 were new, and made on the 
spot. Thomas Brassey is beloved by his countless retainers. RiiAes, 
power, influence, and dominion, have not toudied his sound and feeling 
heart. We dare to speak truth of this living worthy^ for his life is in 
all respects one of the highest examples we can oflfer to our generation, 
absorbed as we are in the production of great industrial underta£uiga, and, 
above all things, intent upon the pursuit of wealth. 
[By J. E. Jones.] 

443*. WmxiM Dabgak. Eaihoay Qmtraetor* 

(BtUl living.] 
Bom at the beginmng of the present century, of humble pftrenis, in the 
oounty of Oarlow, Ireland. After leaving schoool, was placed in a surveybr's 
office. Then served with Telford the engineer, on the Hol^ead-road ; 
afterwards engaged, on his own account, in forming the Howth Road, and 
some canal works in other parts of Ireland. Since the introduction of rail- 
ways he has been the chief maker of the iron paths that traverse the siater 
' kingdom. When all the works shall be completed, which owe their oonstmc- 
tion to his skill, ingenuity, and industry, nearly a thousand miles of 
railway will be due to his en^rprise. WilUam Dargan is not only a railway 
contractor, but a railway owner, a steam-packet proprietor, a flax grower, 
and a farmer. Whilst too many of his fellow-oonntr3rmen have been 
engaged in destroying — as far as in them lay — ^the elements of industry in 
Ireland, he has laboured to develop her resources, and to rouse the physieal 
energy and the self-respect of all classes. He is a patriot, not a partizan — ^not 
an Orangeman, nor a Bibbandman, nor a Bepealer, nor a Frotestant-asoend- 
ancy-man, but a true-hearted Irishman, a useful citizen, a loyal subject. If 
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Sfr Kobert Feel could haye oonmtod a dosen ])argims smoiigBt his ooadjizto 
IB Ireland, he would never have had oatue to reckon the goyermneiLt of that 
portion of the United Kingdom, amonget his insaperable '* difficulties.'* The 
greatest work of the patriotic Dargan remains to be mentioned. He placed 
£20,000 at the disposal of the Committee formed in Dublin, for the oonstmc- 
ti(a of a Oystal Palace in tiuit city. Be^n the Palace was ready to leoeive 
the oontribations of all nations, William Daigan had ccmtributed a much 
larger sum. He has his reward in the affectioBate gratitude of the Irish 
people--in the approTing smiles of his sOTereign — in tiie lasting good wrought 
by his act in the land of his birth. 
[This statue, by J. E. Jones, is at the south end of the nave.] 

444. Samttel "Waeeei^ . Lawyer and Writer. 

[Bom in Denbighshire, 1807. Still Uving.] 
Is the author of "The Diary of a Physician," and " Ten Thousand a- 

Tear," in the department of fiction, and of a work on the Study of the Law. 

Mr. Warren was originally educated for medicine. He has risen to the 

rank of Queen's Counsel in the x>rofe88ion which he subsequently adopted ; 

and his writings have acquired a wide popularity. The genius of Mr. 

Warren lies eqaedally in the detection and dissection of oharaoter, in which 

he efchifaits great skill and power. 
[9y Henry Weigall.] 

445, Edwabd Shepheed Cbjeast. JSistorical Writer^ 

[B<»n in Kent, 1812. StiUUying.] 

^Educated ait Eton, where he obtained the *' NewoasUe Scholan&ip." Sub- 
sequently proceeded to King's College, Cambridge. In 1837) ealledf to the 
bar. Is Professor of History in Uniyersity College, London, and the author 
of some able historical w<nTks. 

[By E. G. Papworth, jun., by whom It is presented to the Crystal Palace. 

446* Judge EAiXBXTEioif . Lawyer and Writer* 

[BtmUving.] 
0£f the bench, better known under his assumed name of '*Sam Slick." 
He is a judge of Nova Scotia. In 1835, first appeared in a Canada paper 
as tiie author of a series of letters, illustrating the Yankee character. In 
1842, was Atta<M in England to the American Legation ; one result of this 
appointment was the puMioation of *^Sam Slick in England.*' Sam's pen 
eontinaes from time to time to enliven and amuse the world, and 1K> set it 
broadly grinning. He has infinite humour, a rollicking, racy, uncontrolled 
s^le, an exuberance of animal spirits, great aeutenees, much worldly 
sagacity, and marvellous good sense imder all his Am. A genial satirist, 
and <me of those who have the best succeeded in making the low, comqyted, 
half-provinoial, and half-slang language of an inferior social class serve 
literary use. 

[By J. B. Jones.] 

447. Edwasd Fobb£S« Naturalist. 

[Bom at Douglas, Isle of Man, 1815. Btm living.] 
One of the most eminent of our scientific men, remarkable for bis 
originality, sagacity, lucid research, and general scientific attainments. 
Stn<y«d ftt Bdinbui^h, and alterwards lectured there on Natund History. 
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Joined, in 1841, the Hydrogsiphiflal Sviwj of the jSgean, under Catplain 
GrayeSy B.N., and inade important discoYeries respecting the laws of 
bathymetrical distribution of marine animalB and plants. In 1842, explored 
the antiquities, geology, and natural history of Lycia. During this expedi- 
tion the sites of eighteen ancient cities were brought to light. In 1845, 
appointed Naturalist to the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and - 
in 1851, a Professor of the Gbvemment School of Mines. President of the 
Geological Society, one of the Royal Commissioners of the Great Exhibition, 
and author of numerous works and memoirs on geological, zoological, and 
botanical subjects. In 1854, upon the decease of Professor Jameson, 
raised to the Chair of Natural History in the Uniyersity of Edinburgh. 
[By E. H. BaUy. B.A.] 
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448. "William Mueeat, Eabl op Mansfield. Zord Chief Justice, 

LBora at Perth, in Scotland, 1704. Died in 1793. Agad 88.] 
This great lawyer and upright man was the fourth son of David, Lord 
Stormont. In 1718, being thirteen years old, he trayelled to L(mdon on the 
back of a p<my, and went to Westminster school. In 1723, he proceeded to 
Oxford. At both places of learning he was distinguished for his industry 
and classical attainments. Afterwards entered at linooln's Inn, and in 1730 
was called to the bar. He gradually made his way upward. In 1742, 
Solicitor General; 1744, Chief Justice of the King's Bench; 1776, advaAced 
to the dignity of an Earl. Other events are wor&y of record. During the 
GK)rdon Riots of 1780, the Protestant mob, thinking him favourable^to the 
Catholics, burned his house to the ground, and cruelly destroyed a valuable 
collection of books and manuscripts. He was the principal victim of the 
merciless assaults of Junius ; and he is remembered in the law books, as the 
chief justice who, in the celebrated case of **Rex v. Almon," arising out of 
one of Junius's Philippics, attempted in vain to withdraw the cegnisanoe of 
the question of libel from the jury, to vest it in the court. In politics Lord 
Mansfield was a Tory ; as a judge he recognised nothing but his du^ to his 
sovereign and his country ; and he must always be re^oded as one of the 
greatest men that have adorned the judgment - seat in England. He 
possessed an amazing clearness of apprehension, vast learning, and mar- 
vellous perspicuity of exposition. His love of justice was the sole passion that 
absorb^ his otherwise calm nature, and his integrity was spotless. In 
law, as in religion, the mind of Mansfield was essentially liberal. It was a 
saying of Burke's that Murray — superior to the technicalities of his profes- 
sion — still made the liberality of law keep pace with the demands of justice 
and the actual concerns of the world, conformi^ our jurisprudence to the 
growth of our commerce and of our empire. He was thus the founder of 
the commercial law of England, which before his time had no existence. 
Brave as a lion on the bench, Mansfield exhibited unaccountable timidity as 
a statesman. He quailed before Lord Chatham, whose schoolfellow he had 
been, and who mercilessly opposed him from the school to the grave. The 
illustrious rivals now lie quietly side by side in Westminster Abbey. 
[From the statue in Westminster Abbey. Executed in 1801 by Fbucman.] 
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449. WtLUAM Pitt, Easl of Chatham. Statesman, 

[Born 1708. Died at Hayes, in Kent, ms. Aged 70.] 
A grand Minister, an idol in the memory of the nation, but failing in 
some of the elements of true greatness, for he was haughty, overbearing, \ 

inconsistent, insolent, obstinate, and petty. The statesman who would \ 

never be seen on business, except in a full dress coat and tie wig — 
who never allowed the highest considerations to interfere with his con- 
stant study of effect — ^who, in opposition, anathematized men for attempting 
that which he himself, in power, was the very first to carry out — ^who never 
suffered his under secretaries to sit in his presence — ^who never blushed ai 
the most barefaced and vehement self-contradiction, can hardly be ranked 
with the very highest characters that adorn the pe^^ of History. Yet he 
was sux^erb withal, and potent in hiar iniuenoe upon the age in which he 
lived. He had tronendoas eamesteess ; his thoughts blazed in his mind, 
and w«re oommunicated in burning words to his listeners. He had the 
fikculty of uttering great truths, in language that carried not only conviction 
to evexy understanding, but enthusiasm to every soul. He had a noble 
person — an eye like an eagle's — a voice of thunder. His oratory was splendid, 
and his speeches maintained some of their power when transferred to paper. 
He was always terrific. He began his career as a Oomet in the Blues, and 
entering Parliament as member for Old Sarum, in 1735, he so astonished 
Sir Bobert Walpole by the violence of his assault, that the astute Minister 
was fiun to intreat some one **to muzzle that terrible Comet of horse.*' 
The great glory of Chatham, as Minister, consists in the war policy which 
he advocated and upheld to the great advantage' and pre-eminence of his 
eountry. In spite of all his errors he was adored by the people. He could 
feel and act with true nobility, and the multitude were touched by the lofty 
sentiments by which he was himself animated. Almost his whole fortune 
consisted of private benefactions. The ]>ttchess of Marlborough left him 
£10,000, and Sir William Pynsent bequeathed him £3000 a year, and 
£30,000 in ready money. He opposed the war with America, but with his 
htest breath denied the right of the colony to independence. Whatever he 
did, he was stUl the most popular man in England. Proud and domineering 
as he was in public, his private character, as- Lord Chesterfield declared, 
''was staiiLed by no vices^ and sullied by no meannesses." In his own 
household, by Ms children and dependents, he was beloved for his gentle 
kindness. The statue before the visitor is highly characteristic of the man. 
"Graven by a cunning hand," says Maeanlay, ''it seems still with eager 
' &oe and outstretched arm, to bid England be of good cheer, and to hurl 
defiance at her foes." 

[The original model of the statue by J. Ba4M>n, R.A., in Wtttminster Abbey. It 
will be found at the South end of the Nave.] 

450. Edhund Burke. Oratory Writer^ Statesman, 

[Bom at Dublin, 1730. IHedl797. AgedG7.] 
Coleridge, speaking of Edmund Burke, has said that "he referred habi- 
tually to principles — ^he was a scientific statesman." He is by far l^e most 
philosophic politician that ever dealt with public affiurs in England. He 
takes nuik with those who have applied their genius to the transactions 
of their own fleeting day, in order to extract firom them truth, wisdom, 
and instruction f(Hr all ages. Gifted with gorgeous eloquence, he spake 
like a prophet. We read his words^ wluch we are told fell as he uttered them 
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upon dull inMiiaftte mn, and am attounddd to find how nearly, vmder altered 
circumBtanoee, they oonoern ounelTee. Our deeceadMitB ehall peroee the 
same i^Uablet with the lame liTing interest, deeirsy and ben^t. Gh4- 
teanbriand has asserted that when Fox spoke in the House of Commons, 
he and all strangers oonld not keep back their tears. When Bnrke 
rose^ the aet vas a signal for general flight We oan understand 
the difierenoe. Bnrke walked snblknelj in adyanoe of his oontemporaries ; 
Fox was abreast of them, sharing in their prejndioesi and, it may be^ iniianiing 
their pastrionw Bnrke had great knowledge of men sod books, an inoagi- 
nation xidi to overflowing, and althoni^ a philosopher and a thaoristi 
bnsinosB-like habits. His genins wasnnmatohed in tlw House of Commons, 
andhis indoslry did not £eJ1 short of that of the most plodding member of that 
assembly. He was the son of a Dublin attorney, and in early life found 
iavour with Lord Boekingham, who, brined him into Pariiamenl^ allied 
him to the Whig interesL The connexion was subsequently broken ol^ when 
Bnrke^ in alarm at the firightfol results and portents of the French Bevolotion, 
■trove to preserve liborty by holding her back from the too ardent 
embraoe of her professed friends. His '^Reflections on the French Bevo- 
lution '* was the most memorable treatise of the time ; and it was fol- 
lowed by others as remarkable for splendid diction, as lor the pr(rfonndest 
philosophical thoui^t. When starting into life^ Burke wrote hie cele- 
brated essay on '* the Sublime and Beautiful," and set on foot the ** Annual 
Begister," the historical portion of which he wrote tor many years. He 
would have been raised to the peerage but for the premature death of his 
only son, of whom he was vezy fond. His chaiacter has been Tariously 
estimatted. There is no reason to doubt that he was as conacientioua, 
as honesty and as sincere^ as he wm mighty in his high mental endowm«ntB. 
[By Caixtotoph«r Hoore. 18A0.1 

451. GsoBas WASHDreiOK. First President of the United States. 
[Bon in Yixginia, United 8tat«e, 178^ Died, 1790. 4ged 67.] 
If ire were asked to single out from andent or modem story ene bright 
unsullied examine of true greatness, of perfect patriotism, diainteraalediieBS, 
consistency, and self-devotion, it would be difficult not to select Qeorge Wash- 
ington. Bngland, that suffered by his acts, has reason to be proud of his 
surpassing glory ; for he eftme from the common stock, and he wroof^t the 
lib^ty of bis country by the exercise of virtues dear to all RngliBhwim, 
and — ^let us dare to say — characteristic of their race. He received the most 
ordinary education, for he lost his fiMiher when ten years old ; and he had to 
make his way in life by his own best efforts. At the age of eighteen he was 
appointed sury^or, in Virginia, to Lord Fair&x. At twenty he was Mfgor in 
the colonial militia. In 1775, he took the command of the army In America 
against England. How he acted from that hour until 1788, when the treaty 
of peace was signed, — ^what intrepidity he exhibited, — ^what wisdom, what 
coolness, what courage, what moderation, what rare self-command under 
defeat, for, fighting at great disadvantage, he lost more batities than he 
gained, — ^is known to all. In 1789, he was elected President of the Uniled 
States. As chief of the government, he declined all remuneration, save the 
bare payment of his official service : he had shown the same abstinence 
when in command of the army. In 1796, worn out by the labours and 
anxieties of his momentous life, he laid down his power and withdrew into 
privacy ; but not until he had deUvered to the American people, at hia last 
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public work, hja solemn advice for their fiituze self-goyemment a&d conduct. 
His words of weight may be read to-day with singular adyantage by the 
xnillions who enjoy the inappreciable blessings of freedom and prosperity, 
which his good right hand, sound heart, and sagacious judgment^ chiefly 
teeured to them. If hero-worship may be pardoned, he shaU be foiigiven 
<— for his offence shall induce in him only humility — who kneela before the 
<|uiet, usprolending fhrine of Washington. 
[5y Canova.] 

451*. "W-lBKEiir Ha.SThs'gs. Statesman. 

[Bom 1782. I»edl81& Aged 86.1 

Descended of an ancient and honoured line, seated at Daylesford, in 
WoroesterBliire^ but ruined by taking the King's ei6^ in the ciTil war. The 
boy, motherless, from his birth, and left in the hands of his grandfather, the 
impoyerished incumbent of the parish, was sent early to the village school, 
and taught his letters with the peasantry. At seven years old, as he basked 
on the bank of the little stream that ran through the domain of his fathers, 
the thought of repossessing the lost inheritance broke on his imagination. 
The vision of the child was the single personal aim of the man's Ufe. What 
a life, ere the vision took reality ! At 10 he was placed at Westminster 
school, at 17 he sailed with a writen^ip for Bengal. His courage and 
intelligence, when the English authorities had fled from Calcutta, with his 
services in Clive's army, raised him rapidly to distinction, and in ten years 
after setting foot on Indian ground, he was member of Coundl. At 32, he 
returned, with a moderate fortune, to England : and — ^that giyen and spent 
--at 86, back to India. At 40, Governor of Bengal. At 41, Governor- 
General. Ere the five years of his appointment had elapsed, he was 
more ! He had overthrown his mortal foes in the Council : and was Lord 
Paramount of British India. In his 58rd year, his reign ceased. What had 
it been ? With a resolution which no dangers and no difficulties could 
daunt, with a genius for resource, fertile in proportion to the demand, with 
a sagacity that disabled opposition and commanded success, with a self- 
possession calm in every tempest, he had taken in hand a set of provinces 
imperilled by their disorganization and by terrible enemies : and he left a 
constructed and fortified empire. What had been his means ? Good and ill. 
He had stood between the rapacious rulers and the feeble rtded, and was 
alike beloved by both. A civilian, he held the heart and allegiance of the 
«my. Bat in India he had used Indian powers. He had not amassed 
money corruptly, but he had corrupted with it. He had extorted treasure, 
he had brc^eu &ith, he had authorized and instigated eruelty> he had violated 
justice to shed guilty blood, he had held the ordinary moral laws «uq)ended, 
for the safe^ aid the aggnuadizeraent of the domixuon coaomitted to hk sway. 
Called to aaswer before the highest tribunal in the land, by all the iatdlect, 
eloque&oey and power of a great party in Parliament^ he was aoqintted after 
a process ol unheard-of duration, reaching through many yean : but mined 
by the costs. Partially compensated by the Imlia House he retired to the an- 
eestralheme whidi, according to his early resolve, he had taken care to seeure. 
Here for years he Uved a tranquil, haappj lile in the midst of books, which 
he loved, and^ of endeavours to improve English cuHivatiQiL from hia expe- 
rience in India. 

fBy J. Bacon, R. A.] 
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452. Chasjlbs James Fox. Statesman, 

[Bom 1748. Died 1806. Aged 58.] 

This great orator and popular statesmaDy like Lis rival William Pitt^ was 
trained from his youth for political life. He was the son of Heniy, first Lord 
Holland, and received his education at Westminster, Eton, and .Cbdtord. His 
acquaintance with andent and modem literature was extensive, his taste 
highly cultivated, and his literary ability great. Had he not been a 
politician, he might have won high distinction as a scholar ; or, had he not 
been constitutionally indolent^ have reflected lustre upon his public deeds 
hj labours in more classic fields. There was a difference of ten yean in 
the ages of Pitt and Fox ; Pitt being the younger man. Both were 
second sons : both had beoi sedulously prepared for the great arena by 
their ambitious fathers. Pitt began his work as a Reformer, but quickly 
turned aside into the ranks of the Tories. Fox, starting into life under 
the wing of his Tory parent, spoke and voted against Wilkes ; but quickly 
repenting of his act, threw himself into the arms of the Whigs. And then 
the battle between the two rare combatants was well fought out unto the 
end — Pitt dying in harness in 1806, Fox following him the very same year. 
Fox was a Liberal, as the name was in his time understood by the great 
Whig families — an aristocrat with popular ideas, sympathizing with progress, 
but holding hst to the pillar of the constitution, every stone of which he 
jealously upheld. On every great subject he stood opposed to Pitt ; he 
inveighed bitterly against the war with France, as he had formerly steadily 
opposed the rupture with the American Colonies. He was a speaker of 
extraordinary power ; his oratory being bold, argumentative, impassioned, 
and unpremeditated. His followers were attached to his person, and in 
private life he was beloved, for he had an a£fectionate and noble nature, 
clouded by sad weaknesses. He was a desperate gamester, and a lover, of 
pleasure to excess. At St. Ann^s Hill, withdrawn firom the heat of conflict 
and dissipation, to his quiet and beloved garden — ^to his friends and his 
books, he was more £uthful to himself, and to the good gifts of Providence 
within him. 

[ByI.NpUek«n8»RA.] 

453. JoHJT Philpot CiTBiiAir. Lawyer. 

[Bom near Cork, 1750. Died in London, 1817. Aged 67.] 

OJT yery humble parentage. Obtaining a sizarship, he received his educa- 
tion at Trinity College, Dublin, frree of expense. He went to London, and 
entered himself as student at one of the Inns of Court. Called to the bar 
in 1775. His brilliant qualities soon brought him into notice. He was 
employed to defend various persons charged with political offences, and his 
eloquence, his wit, his withering sarcasm, and touching pathos, carried all 
before them. In 1784, he obtained a silk gown, and took his seat in the 
Iridi House of Commons as member for Doneraile. When the Whigs came 
into office in 1806, he was made Master of the Bolls in Ireland. This offioe 
he held until 1814, when he resigned it and secured a pension of 3000Z. a-year. 
He tiien visited Bnghmd, and took up his residence in London, where he 
died. He was a popular advocate, and a most successful debater. His 
personal appearance was as deficient in grace as his intellectual powers Wjere 
splendid. His country, which loved him when living, lamented him virhen 
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dead, and perpetuated her lore and her gzief by the erection of a public 
moniunent to his memory. 

[By Christopher Moore. 1811. Executed for his monument in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin.] 

454. LOBB Eldon. Migh Chancellor of England, 
[Bom 1751. Died 1838. Aged 87.] 
A great lawyer. His legal learning, it is said, has nerer been surpassed, 
if it has been equalled. For many years of his long life he sat on the 
jadgment seat, and in the councils of his SoToreign. But the fame of 
SIdon as a politician has not surviyed him. He was narrow-minded and 
narrow-hearted. Lord Brougham has summed up his political faith when he 
says, ^'he was alike the determined enemy of all who would either invade 
the institution, or extirpate the abuse.'*" He worshipped things as they 
were. Whateyer existed — ^whether a rotten borough, a sanguinary enact- 
ment^ or an unjust civil disability — ^to the mind of Lord Eldon it formed 
part of the *' British Constitution," and that Constitution had in his eye a 
sanctity, like religion. No argument was admitted against this iron and 
immovable belief. Hence, though all men respected his sincerity, all 
enlightened men pitied his bigotry, and felt it as a public relief 
wh^ he departed in his ripe old age. He was the last great 
man of the remorselessly obstructive school to which he belonged. 
As Lord Chancellor, his decisions have obtained great respect, .but he 
was generally so long in arriving at them, and hesitation and doubt 
formed so marked a characteristic of his judicial character, that the pecu- 
niary losses and human mis^^ for which he became responsible were 
considerable. Lord Eldon was 'of humble origin, and his chances of pro- 
motion seemed in early life so remote, that he was actually at the minute of 
quitting London in despair when he received the brief that took him on to 
fortune. 

[By Chantrey.] 

465. HoBATio Nelson. Lord High Admiral. 
[Bom at Bumham-Thoxpe, in Norfolk, 1758. Died at Trafalgar, 1805. Aged 47. ] 

The most fiunons of sea-captains, and the darling of his country. He 
fought the sea-half of the world's greatest war. England has a just 
pride in her Wellington, whose memory she honours. Towards Nelson she 
looks with a tenderer recollection, and her heart moves when she thinks of 
Ids services and renown. As Captain in 1794, he conducted a siege at Galvi, 
and loat an eye. In 1797, ^sryiag to his men *' Westminster Abbey or 
(^ocious victory," he captured the San Joee and San Nicolas, at the battle 
of St. YiBoent. In the same year he lost his right arm at Teneriffe, and 
twelve months afterwards he received a wound in his head at the glorious 
victory of the Nile. There was in truth very little left of the man — 
yet all of the hero — ^when, in 1805, a cruel shot at the battle of Trafalgar, 
killed him in the very hour of triumph to his fleet) of delivery to his 
country. His death was felt in England as a personal, as well as national - 
calamity, and was mourned by the whole people as by one man. Gentle as 
a woman ; brave as a lion ; devoted to his country ; fighting her battles with 
a passionate ardour that consumed and obliterated tJl personal considera- 
tions ; loyal ; pious ; — ^these are some of the qualities that combined to form 
the chaKaot^ of Horatio Nelson. He was always insignificant in person 
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and After hu tlender frame had been battered abo«t by tiie enemy, his 
appearance in the honoured uniform which his servioes had won, was most 
singular and gtriking ; for he looked like a skeleton dothed in cumbrons 
magnificence. Tet the influence of this reduced, war-beaten figure was 
electrical. All who came within its atmosphere partook of its own natuie. 
The followers of Nelson could and did achieve miracles, because they had 
unbounded fidth in the power of their chief — ^in his heroism, resolution, and 
determination at i^ times to wia. Nelsoa mm belored by Ms sailors. He 
lie« buried in St. Paul*i. 



466. WiLLiAX Pitt. Staiemimn. 

[Bom at Hayes, to Kent, 1T59. Wed 18W. Aged 47.] 
It has been well said that the life of William Htt, the second and 
&yourite son o^ the magnificent Earl of Chatham, had neither springtime 
nor autumn. It knew neither the fresh delights of boyhood, nor the tranquil 
happiness of age. His father had trained him from his very childhood, like 
an athlete, for the feverish arena of politics. Before he was twenty-one, 
he stood a gladiator armed ; and from that age until his oomparatively 
early death he knew no rest. He was twenty-four— a period at which our 
English youth are quitting college, and looking around them for a profession 
— when he became Prime Minister of England. For seventeen years, in the 
midst of broil and battle, of discontent at home and warfiire abroad, this 
great man held the place which his eagle ambition had chosen for its eyrie 
on the rock, defying opposition by his commanding eloquence, by the fertility 
and grandeur of Ms resources, by his singular financial abiliiy, and by his 
imquenchabie energy. In 1801, he descended from his lofty seat in order to 
make way for a Minister of peace; but in 1804, all hope of peace bong 
blasted, he was again summoned to direct the councils of the nation, 
and again he exercised all his varied powers for- the development and 
consummation of the policy, which, right or wrong, he deemed essentia] to 
the safety of England, and to the tranqxiillity and freedom of the world. 
Two years after his return to office, he fell a Tictim to his Hie-long labours 
and to an hereditary gout, nourished by intemperate habits. It is SMMwhat 
curious that Pitt, the cherished head of the aristocratie and Tory party, 
had expressed himself in fiitvour of neariy all the principles wM^ ^e 
liberals of subsequent times have struggled, not frnitleasly, to apboid. 
He was friendly to Church "SLeform^ to Financial Reform, to Ptfliaaiaiitaiy 
Befinn, and to the removal of disabilities on aoeomit of veHgioaa belief. 
He die^ at ^e same age as Lord Nelson ; and as to Lord Netaott, m. to 
him, a pubtie funeral was decreed. The sum of f&rtj theusaad povads 
also was ^ted to -p&y his debts. Whatever had been the fimlts of PHt, 
he iras not avaricious. He had made na money by the Stat^ fior he 
had ever been the most unostentatioiis of men. Vbe ^laractar of his 
eloquence was uidike that of his fikther. It ^was k^eal, dsgnified, ecpuiMe : 
now rifling into indignant invective, and bow taking the tkajfe of the keeaest 
and most cuttmg sarcasm ; but always self-possesotd. It did not burst 
in torrent trem an orerftowing fount of wrath and passioa l&e tiw snbBco^ging 
oratory of Ghathani. The form of Ktt was gaunt, kis countenance banh, 
and hki aetion ungraceful. He was, in many rei^wots, one of the gioaitest 
MinifiterB tmt coimtry has ever seen. His nqiid ocanprehendoii. was well 
described 1^ his tutor, who said that he seemed to himto just^f tiiedoeteini 
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of Flaio, that the net of leftming ia reminiscenoe only, and not acquisition. 
He waa the fiiYourite of the nation : Fox of a party. 
[By J. NoUekens, R.A.] 

457. Genekal Jackson. President of the United States, 

Bom in South Carolina, U.S., 1767. Died at Nashville, in Tennessee, 1815. Aged 78.] 
The son of an Irish emigrant. He was originally destined for the Church : 
but he quitted school to take part in the War of Independence. The war 
oyer, he adopted the! aw as a profession, and became judge in Tennessee, as 
well^as Major-Greneral of the Forces of the same state. In 1815, as Major- 
General of the United States, he gained a dedsiye victory over the English 
at New Orleans. In 1821, appointed GK>vemor of Florida, and the next year 
elected member of the Senate for the state of Tennessee. Elected President 
of the United States in 1828 and again 1832 ; so that he was at the head of 
the American government for the space of eight years. An ardent democratic 
chief throughout life. His presidency was distinguished by the development 
of democratic tendencies, of the spirit of territorial extension, and by the 
marked encouragement of the slave-holding interest. He successfully opposed 
Congress in the matter of the United States Bank, regarding it as a monopoly 
in the State injurious to the general interests of the people. Jackson was 
a man of Roman* virtues, a true patriot, and of uncompromising integrityi 
simple, and aust^e. Straightforward and blunt as a soldier. 
[By Hiram Powers.] 

458. Henry William Paget, MARaxris of Anglesey, English 

Field Marshal, 

[Born 1768. Died 1854. Aged 86.] 
A distinguished, brave, and gallant military commander. In 179S, 
served in FUnders. Later, won honour in Spain, especially by the skill with 
which he covered (General Moore's retreat. At Waterloo, where he com- 
manded the whole British cavalry, he lost a leg. He was member of the 
government under Canning^ and in 1828 — a memorable epoch — ^Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Again held this appointment under Lord Grey, in 1831. 
[By Christopher Moore. 1846. Executed for W. H. Curran, Baq.] 

459. AjftTHTiB, Duke op "Wellington. Soldier and Statesman. 

[Bom m Ireland. 1769. Died at Wahner CasUe, 1852. Aged 83.] 
The third son of the Earl of Momington, and of Anna, daughter of Viscount 
]>ungannon. Received his early education at Eton — ^then studied at the 
military school of Angers, in France ; and in 1787, entered an infuitry 
regiment as Enaign. Later became by purchase Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
33rd, and in that regiment took part ia Holland in the campaign of 1704. 
His first great military exploit was at the beginning of the century, 
in India, where his brother was Qovemor-General, and where, fighting 
in the war against the Mahrattas, he annihilated at Assaye an army 
of 60,000 men, with only 12,000 troops. From thia period until his defeat 
of the French army, and the overthrow of Napoleon on the field of 
Waterloo (1815), his career was a series of triumphs. Many comparisons 
have been made between Napoleon and Wellington ; all are unnecessaxy, and 
from the purpose. There is no resemblance whatever in the two characters. 
If it ia contended that Napoleon was the greatest military hero c£ his time, 

LIS gnfficient for the admirers of Wellington to ttate, that after the English 
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captam !iad l)eaten, one upon another, ihe great Marskals of Ka{K)teon, Ike 
conquered Buonaparte himself, and put an end for erer to Hs splendid 
authority and terrible misrule. Madame de StaSl has said, speaking of 
Wellington, that '^ Never was bo great a man made out of sudbi small 
materials." Another writer has remarked, that in him '^oommcHi sense 
amounted to genius." A third tells us that he accomplished eyerything by 
that system of self-subjugation which made every wish, desire, aim, and 
object of life subordinate to a paramoimt and an ever-present sense of duty. 
We may gather a notion of the true character of Wellington &om such 
criticism. There was nothing brilliaiit and overpowering in his genius ; but 
he commanded respect, and won greatness bv the wisdom of his combinations, 
the steadiness of his will, the simplicity ot his aim, and the pertinacity of 
his course — his mind being once made up as to the direction to be taken. 
Wellington had boimdless influence over his men, because he had^ irresistible 
power over himself. He knew better than any other great captain what 
KOT to do : and having resolved upon the propriety of inaction, no considera- 
tion, no amount of obloquy, blame, or reproach, could incite him into 
action. When he undertook command in'Portugal, it was his conviction that 
the enemy were to be finally defeated by a passive policy on his part at starting. 
For months, against general opinion, he persisted in that policy ; and after 
it had succeeded beyond all expectation, once a-foot, he advanced resolutely 
with his troops, scoured PortugjJ and Spain, drove the French before hiM, 
followed them into France, and never slackened until he had caught Napoleon, 
and chained hun to the rock of St. H^ena. Into the field of politics 
Wellington brought the same policy to play. He knew when to act on the 
defensive, how long he might defend with safety, when it was prudent to 
retfeat or capitulate upon honourable conditions. The life of Wellington, 
from his boyhood untQ hiff death, is an instructive lesson for his countrymen. 
His daily habits, as we all know, were of the simplest ; and his bmsrness- 
Ifte activity was the most remarkable characteristic of his old a^. In 
manners WdBington was soldierly and rough, but he was fond of chlMiren. 
■ He had few intimate male friends, but he has left behind him a correspondfence 
that shows the delight he took i^ opening his mind freely, onr the most 
delicate queiTti'Onfl of State policy, to^ more than ofte of the gentler aex. A 
great contemporary poet, a friend and warm admirer of Wellington, has said 
that this illustrious, and in many respects perfect man, had one infirmity 
that brought him down to the level of us all — "he d^uld be angry." 

[By Henry "Weigall. This was the last bugt for which the DuVe sat. It was 
modei!ed in fout slttiigs, the dates of which werb August 6, 9, 11, and 
NovembMr 18, 18510 

459a, i^RTSirs, BfTEB ov WmjjfSf^T^m^ SMisr and Stat&mrMn, 

[^Tolossal Bust presexkted by the sculptor, H. Rosh.]' 

4e0. JOTEir QnfffNer Ai>ams. Presid^f^ tf the Vniied SUU^ 
fBorii' at Boston, tr.S., l!769. Bled 1848. AgedW.J 
Educated in Kurope. At a tender age, private secretary id the 
American Minister at St. Fetersburgh. In 1794, appointed by Washington, 
Ambassador to thie Hague. In 1809, Ambassador to the Court of Russia. 
Subsequently Ambassador in London. In 1825, President of the United 
(Abates. His adnriiuBtratioA worthy of his life, which was pure, diisintereirted, 
6M dixMj honest. Upoii his death in 1848, he left a reptitatioil for iJatfegrity, 
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^epetfJ«noe, and manly sfetiglitforwardness, second only to that cf Wash- 
fttgtott. Ws habits to the last simple and nnostentatioiis, and his industry 
remarkable. His exterior was (Sold, but fire glowed witliin, for his nature 
waa as earnest as his orato^ was fierce. ' He had a tenacious memory, great 
knowledge, and the fSa-culty of speaking forcibly, clearly, and to the purpose. 
One of tiie worthies of the Great Bepublic. 
[By Hiiam Powers.] 

461. LoED MoNTEAGLE. English Peer. 

[Bom 1790. StiU Uving.] 
OomptroHer-general df the receipt and issue of Ser Majesty's Exchequer. 
Before he was raised to the peerage, Lord Monteagle, as Mr. Spring Rice, 
sat in the House of Gdnunons, and filled various offices of State — amongst 
others, that of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
fBy Macdonald, of Bome.] 

itll, William! HTJSKIgso^^. Statesman and Financier. 

[Bom in Worcestershire, 1770. Accidentally killed, 1830. Aged CO.] 
A distinguiahed statesman, whose oommereial views, early in the present 
century, were considerably in advance of those of the political party to which 
He was attached, and who strongly advocated the principle of the measures 
carried at a later period by Sir Robert Feel. He served imder Fitt, and 
afterwards was President of the Board of Trade. . He Was accidentally killed 
by a train, at the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway. 

[Foy acQQOnt of this statue, the oi%inal of which is at LlTerpooi, see Handbook 
ofModemSculp%urQ,No,29.] • 

^3. JoriN SiKOi,ET0if CoPLEt, Baildn Lyndhtjest. JSx'X^hancellor 
of England. 

[Bom hi Boston, U. S;, 1V72. Still livmg.] 
The Bon of » celebrated pathiter. After having studied at Osmrbridgie, 
where he t66k high matkematlGal honovQn, he was called to the bar, in 1804. 
. In 1826, Master of the Bolls ; in 1^27, Lord CfaanceUor. Has hdd tins 
last high office at tluee distinct periods of his life. Lovd Lyndhnrst ia 
remarked for the extraordinary lucidity and quickness of his nndei^tanding. 
His mind has the utmost facility in grasping the most intricate and involved 
points of any case submitted to it ; and his fiicility of exposition is aa 
perfect as his perception is acute. Hence, though not the greatest of the 
lawyers who have dignified the woolsack, he has always been the most agree- 
able and popular of Lord Chancellors. He is eloquent without labour, and 
convincing wil^iout vehemence — ^in many respects a master of oratory. In 
his eighty-third year, his polished intellect has lost none of its lustre; It 
has all the vigour, in debate, which it possessed half a century ago. Lord 
Lyiidhurst at first took side with the Liberal party in politics, but he soon 
bebame'a fbHower of Sir Robert Peel, and with that Minister he remained 
to the last. 

pBy W. Behnes.] 

#64. LoiRB AffHBTJKTOTT. English Peer. 

[Bomim. Died 1848. Aged 74.] 
The head of the great mercantile house of Baring. As Ankbassador to 
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Ammea during the gOTenunent of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aahbnrton eoa- 
eluded the treaty between Enjo^d and the United States which settled ih.e 
much-yexed "Oregon question." His marriage with an American lady 
attached an interest to his person in America^ and his high character gave him 
weight and authority at home. 
[By Maodonald, of Borne.] 

465. Dakim. O'Conkell. Orator and Lawyer. 

[Bom at Cahir, in Iroland, 1775. Died at OenoA, 1847. Aged 72.] 

The great Iriah agitator. A man of extraordinarily powerful talents and 
influence. His oratory, especially adapted to sway the hearts of an Irish 
multitude, obtained for him a rule throughout Irelimd that has never been 
equalled. Thousands upon thousands of his fellow-countrymen were content 
to be goyenied by his will for good or for evil. The unprecedented oppor- 
tunity was used by Daniel 0*Connell, less for the advantage and happiness of 
his afflicted country, than for his own sdfish ends. When the wrongs of 
Ireland clamoured loudly for redress, O'Gonnell was an agitator with a 
righteous cause sustaining his great eloquence. When those wrongs were in 
course of remedy — were remedied — ^he was still an agitator, but unsustained 
1>y any cause save that of his own pecuniary necessities. It is lamentable 
to think how much good might have been effected by the energies of 
CConnell, and to what deplorable straits his policy had reduced Ireland 
before death took him from it. Had it been as mudi to his personal and 
pecimiary interest to render his country contented, peaceful, prosperous, as 
to keep her in a ferment of discontent, discord, and semi-rebdUon, 0*GonneIl 
would have proved one of the greatest benefiictors of his kind. As it was^ 
he left behind him a name, which is not uttered with opprobrium — simply 
because it is already nearly forgotten. The associations connected with his 
memory have nothing in common with the new epoch of tranquilMty, order, 
and steady industry, upon which Ireland has entered. O'Gonnell was not 
so eloquent in the House of Commons as out of it. He was bom for the 
multitude. His power of invective, his faculty of humour, his fiiciUty of 
illustration, his familiar tones, Ms burly form, his winning voice, were all 
elements that go to make up the sueceseiul demagogue, 

[By J. E. Jones.] 

466. Joseph Huile. Political Reformer. 

[Bom at Montrose, 1777. StiU living.] 
Has sat in tiie House of Commons for upwards of forty years. Was 
educated for the medical profession, and is member of the Colleges of Suigems 
of Edinburgh and London. Acted in India as Persian interpreter to the 
army, during the Mahratta war, from 1802 to 1807. Joseph Hume is a 
consistent Rdbrmer, and by his steadiness, earnestness, and faithful adherence 
to the principles of his life, has secured the respect and good-will of all 
political parties. When he entered parliament, his views were considered 
extreme and theoretical, l^any of those views have been gradually adopted 
by the leading statesmen of the time, and there is every probability that 
Mr. Hume will outlive all his grievances. He is a rigid eoonomist^ and a 
thoroughly honest politician. 
[By W. Behnes.] 
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467, Heitbt, Lobd Bkougham. Lawyer, Statesman^ Educator. 

[Bom 1779. StiUUving.] 
A name that will be identified for ever with the adyances in civilisa- 
tion made in this country, during the first half of the present century. 
For the great reforms effected in our criminal law, for the impetus 
which has been given to education among all classes, we are chiefly indebted 
to the influence of Lord Brougham, and to the indomitable exertion of his 
strong, practical, energetic, and versatile mind. He has been Lord High 
Chancellor of England ; but his legal attainments constitute his very smallest 
title to respect. He is a great orator, a num of science worthy of taJdng rank 
with scientific men, a metaphysician, an historian, an essayist. He has 
addressed himself to every branch of knowledge, and is distinguished in all. 
Before he was elevated to the peerage he was one of the foremost men in Eng- 
land, honoured for his resolute and fiery opposition to abuses of every 
kind, and beloved for his eager anxiety to remove the shackles from the 
negroy and every disability from the limbs of his fellow-creatures nearer 
home. Social elevation haisnot added to the populaiity of Lord Brougham, 
for the ermine has in part withdrawn the idol from the people. All his 
. magnificent qualities are depressed and dwarfed beneath his coronet. His 
eloquence is not so overpowering nor so thrilling, his sympathies for the 
classes below him are apiNuently deadened, his respect for his ** order" pro- 
portionately increased. He has ceased to be '* the first man" out of 
doors, without becoming the first lord within. If he has not survived his 
reputation he has manifestly damaged it. Tet for his former permanent 
and vital services to his country, his name shall be held by Englishmen in 
lasting, grateful, and affectionate remembrance. 
[By Deer.] 

467a. Hettry, Lobb Brougham. Lawyer, Statesman, Educator, 

[An admirable seated portrait statue, by E. G. Papworth, Sen., which will be 
found at the South end of the Nave. JPresented by the sculptor.] 

468, Mabtin Van Buren. Ex- President of the United States. 

[Bom 1782. Still living.] 
A lawyer, and an active politician in the democratic interest. From 
1812 until 1820, a member of the United States Senate, during which time 
a keen supporter of the war with England, and, for a short period, 
Attomey-GfeneraL In 1828, Governor of the State of New York— then 
Secretary of State in the cabinet of General Jackson. Vice President in 
1832, and during General Jackson's second term of office. In 1836, elected 
President by a large majority. The principal measure of his administration 
was the re-establulunent of the independent treasury. In 1840, again 
nominated for the Presidency, but defeated by General Harrison, the Whig 
candidate. Since the close of his presidential term in 1841, A(r. Tan Buren 
has lived in retirement. His popularity was not so great at the close as at 
the beginning of his politioal l&e. 
[By Hiram Powers.] 

469, JOHN Caldwell Calhoxtn, American Statesman. 

[Bom at Abbeville, in South Carolina, U.S. 1782. Died at WashiDgton, 1850. Aged 68.] 
0£ Irish descent* Sduceit^ at Tale College, and studied law at Lichfield, 
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in ConnecticTit. In 1807> adjnlUed to the Bar. In X611, elected ^ CksDigxeMi. 
Secretary of War in 1817 ; and from 1825 to 1832, Vice-President of the 
United States. He asserted that the Amerioan constitution was t^ mere 
. federal treaty, from the conditions of which an individuai State might at any 
time withdraw itself, if the inhabitants of the State so desired. This 
dangerous principle was combated by Webster, and — ^Inekily for the Union 
— with success. Calhoun had great tioqnenoe, and rapid powers of gene- 
ralisation. He was inflexible in integrity, firm of purpose, energetic, labo- 
rious, and endowed with a high sense of honour ; deroted to his country, 
with an inextingmshable lore of liberty. A moderate democrat* never- 
theless, and a &ee-trader. In person he was tall and hook; his &oe 
indicated great firmness of character and detemmwtion. His inanner of 
speaking and of gesticulation was remarkable. He woidd walk coiietantly 
up and down during his discourse, his right' arm moring all the wh34 regu- 
larly backwards and forwards, Hke the pendulum of a clodt. 
[By Ilixam Powers.] 

469.* Dakiel "Wbbsteb. American Statesman and Orator, 

[Born m New Hampshire, U.S., 1782. Died 1852. Aged Y».] 
DescendedfronLoae of those pilg;rim-father8 of New Englsjid, who emSgKated 
in 1636. A ]&wjer. In 1813, took his seat in Congress for New ^[ajnp- 
shire, war then raging with England. He advocated the war wiiih fervid 
eloquence. In politics a "Whig," a term corresponding to our " Ckmserva- 
tive." An avowed opponent of the Democratic party^ but a still stronger 
friend to the true interests of his country, and, like our own Sir Jlobert 
Peel, preferring these to a dogged and an injurious persistance in his own 
preconceived political views. Hence, though no friend to slavery, Webster 
carried on no bitter crusade against it ; and hence his conciliatory policy 
which, in dealing with the unhappy insUtntion, ^ maintained, throng 
difficulty and danger, the political Union that contributes so largely to the 
strength and greatness of the American people. The oratory of Webster was 
of a high order : the most classical that America has yet dis^^yed. It was 
powerful, argomevitative, and as remarkable for passion, as tor logjuoal 
acumen. He was also % scholar, with a refined taste, and deejay attached to 
the iiterafcure of the old countiy. In person he was thick-set aiid burly. 
The countenauoe indicated force, without delicacy of taste and pereeption : 
but in this respect the countenance of Daniel Webster belied his mind. His 
d^th, ^t tixe close of (^ vehement ca^esr, was serene and hapf»y. 
£J^ Sixc^n Fowen.] 

i70« 3ai |'AjB])£&iCK PoLLO€^. CTiief Baron of the JEstche^uer* 

[Born in Liondon 1^83. I^till liviog.] 
Educated at Cambridge, where he obtained high roatheroatical distincfeion. 
Has been Attorney General. 
[By W. Behnes.] 

470.* Sir Henby Pottingeb. Diplomatist. 

[Still living.] 
Went to India as Cadet in 1804, and became Major-GJeneral in the East 
India Company's service. During his long sojourn in India he fulfilled 
many app^niiti^euts. I9 I84I7 s^eo^ by tfa^ Ooyeraai^ to proceed tQ 
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C^ms, AS ihimolBmiifxy wd Eiwc^ ExkaordJAairy Ux the Adjustmtnt of 
the differences then existing between the two empires. Amongst his other 
rewards for his sucoess in this mission, he received from ^e House of 
Commcms a pension of 1500^ a-year. Afterwards Govejaor of ijM Cap* of 
Good Hope : now GorernQr of AJadra^* 
{I^J.S. Jones.] 

471. Hekey Johw Temple, ViscmrsT PALiciatsiJOK, JSItmteeman, 

[Bom 1784. StttlUving.] 

A Minister under many governments. Secretary-at-War from 1809 until 
1828. Foreign Secretary, with a slight interval of repose, from 1830 until 1841. 
Again Foreign Secretary in ,1846. At the present moment, Home Secretary 
in tjie administration of Lord Aberdeen. A statesman of vast Jcnowledge 
and acquirements ; of sterling business habits ; quick and decided in 
action. An admirable debater, with a fadle, ready, but not Icrfty eloqueiiee. 
The upholder of constitutional government wherever his name and position 
have acquired influence in the world. Friendly to efforts made abroad for 
i*ie recovery of liberty, he has be^ hdd in terror by 4^o6e who would still 
keep liberty in chains. Of all Hving Ministers, Lord FttlHierstOB k the itfost 
personally popular. He has served with maayt parties, «nd yet is no party 
man. The Whigs do not love him ; the Conservatives cannot ckim him ; 
the Radicals own him not. Tet t^e eye of England gianees invt^uatarily 
towards him as one witii qualities to be ex^dsed on great occasions, in the 
interests of his country. We eannot enumerate his ftc^owers ; but his 
admirers are countless. He has many pradaeal virtoes tiiat constitute a 
bond, uniting him to BngiifihmeB, and make him an object of interest' in 
the national mind. He is bold, out^K)k^ eonrageous, patriotic; jgenialin 
temper, and unaflfected in intercourse. He has infinite "pluck." When he 
strikes, he hits straight and elfeetiiaily. In self-d^ence his 'Sparry" ii 
inimitable, and always suoaass&iL 

[Executed in 1M6 by Christoidier Hoora. j 

472. @nt BoB£BT PaBEL. StateMum, 

{Bom near Bury, in Lancashire, Vr98. Died In Lond<m, 185<^. Aged 62.] 
T^e House of Commons was to Peel — what it had been to Pitt, his 
illustrious predecessor — his world of thought and action. Pitt was 20 when 
he took his seat in Parliament by the influence of Sir James Lowther. 
Sir Kobert was 21 when he was returned for Cashel, by the-infltience of his 
fatiier. Both lived, and, so to speak, died on that grand stage. If Pitt is 
to be recognised as the boldest and bravest Minister that ever condticted a 
country through the perils and disasters of a protracted war, Peel must be 
regarded as the most courageous statesman that ever dared to guide a busy 
nation through the peculiar dangers that environ a period of long peace. Pitt 
set up a principle of action as his guiding star, and steered his course by its 
light, against the bitterest opposition and the most vehement remonstrance, 
and died, still proclaiming the safety of his chosen path. Peel, in a later 
age, and imder di£Perent circumstances, sacrificed, year after year, his strong 
convictions, in order to direct within safe 0biKiuielB the popubo* current which 
In spite jof all his efforts to resist it, fliMred on imtil it threaten^ to destroy 
aaA ds^wB all oMaebst^good or evil^Hthat oi^posed ito psofposw. Bed Pitt 
HTod in thd days ef Ped, his sagacity would haTc ampelkd the wane 
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policy. The proof of PeeFs Boimd wiBdom wm empbatioany witaessed when 
he oeuBed to he Minieter in 1846, but continiied, until hie cmel and nntimely 
end, to ezerdee the greatest inilnenoe of all living men, over the destinies of 
his oonntrj. More potent than even the Prime Minister who had nnseated 
him, was Sir Robert Peel, from 1846 until 1850. Many are the claims of 
Peel upon our giatitade. He reformed our criminal code ; he advanced the 
cause of religioos freedom ; he repealed the com laws. His attainments as 
a scholar were greats and he was a wann encourager of literature and 
art. His secret charities to men of genius — ^revealed since his death — 
dodare the goodness of his heart. It is said that he had few friends in public 
life. It may be difficult for a iwlitician to ei:goy this luxury. In the bosom 
of his own fiunily he was beloved. 

[This fine ooIoBsal statae, which will be found at the BOuth-west anjrle of the 
groat Traxuept and Nave, ia by Baron MarochettL It is executed in bronxe.] 

473. Sm Michael O'Lochlen. Lawyer. 

[Bom 1789. Died 1842. AgedSS.J 
A judge in Ireland, of high legal attainments, great practical knowledge, 
and unwearied indus^. The first Boman GathoUc creaked law officer of the 
Grown, and raised to the bench, since the Revolution of 1688. A member of 
the Church of Borne, he owed his promotion to the Liberal party. Appointed 
Attorney-General 1835, Baron of the Exchequer 1836, and Master of the 
Rolls 1 837. He was earnest in his endeavours to promote the ends of justice, 
courteous in manners, and kind in disposition. All parties esteemed and 
admired him for his judicial conduct, and, after his decease, Lord Lyndhuzst, 
a political opponent^ paid a just and feeling tribute to his memory. 
[By Christopher Moore, for the Incorporated Law Society of Dublin.] 

474. LoBD JoH27 EussELL. Statesman. 

[Bom 1792. StiU living.] 
The third son of the sixth Duke of Bedford. Has served many offices of 
state, amongst others that of Prime Minister of England. The reoogniaed 
leader of the Whig party, and the representative of the school of Charles James 
Fox. The author of a work on the Constitution of England, of a tragedy, 
and of other books. The editor, also, of the Memoirs of Thomas Moore^ tiie 
poet. Lord John Bussell is considered one of our first constitutional states- 
men. His course is not always so distinctiy marked as to be obvious and 
inteUigible to every looker-on. Now he is too liberal for Conservatives, now 
too conservative for Liberals ; to-day he offends the lovers of religious toleration 
by his legislation against spiritual freedom ; to-morrow he will distress 
Hgotry by his zeal for religious independence. Tet Lord John is a man of 
mark and influence : and when he suffers his soul to be kindled into warmth, 
the sympathies of men rally involuntarily around him. The prominent 
feature in the character of this distinguished statesman, is the supreme absence 
of self-mistrust) be the matter in hand what it may. 

475. Datid Salomons. Alderman. 

[Bom in London, 1797. Still living.] 
The first Hebrew gentieman who has held civic appointment, and sat as 
member ot pariiament^ though but for a day, in the House <^ Commons. 
Was elected sheriff of London va 18^5, and ahlerman pf Ahlgate-ward in 
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1836 ; but oonld not take Ids seat in consequence of the existing state of the 
law, which practicallj excluded Jews. In the year 1844, elected alderman 
of tiie ward of Portsoken, bnt the dection again annulled. The law haying 
been altered by Sir Bobert Feel^s government in 1847, elected without oppo- 
sition, in that year, alderman of Oordwainers* ward. In 1851, returned to 
parliament for the borough of Greenwich. Taking his seat, he maintained 
his right to remain there ; but he was ordered to withdraw, the law of the 
land forbidding his presence until he could take the necessary oaths. 
The elaims of the Jews to equal rights with their fellow citixens are 
identified with the name of David Salomons, as they have been maintained 
chiefly by his untiring exertions. 
[From the marble by Edward Davis.] 

476. Sib William Follett. Lawyer. 

[Bom in Devonshire, 1798. Died in London, 1845. Aged4«.] 
The most celebrated advocate of his time. Remarkable for the lucidity 
of his intellect, for his extensive and accurate legal knowledge, for his acute 
discrimination, his intuitive sagacity, and for his power of rapidly trans- 
ferring his whole attention to anything that might be* brought before it. 
His reasoning faculties were of the highest order, and his memory was 
singularly quick and retentive. His manner calm, dignified, and graceful, 
and his temper serene and unruffled. His labours at the bar were excessive, 
and prosecuted in the midst of pain and sickness. He died comparatively 
early, worn out by disease and work. He had served Her Majesty as 
Solicitor-General, and, had he lived, would inevitably have taken the highest 
position open to his profession. 
[By W. Behnes.] 

477. The Eabl of Debby. Statesman. 

[Bom 1799. Still Uving.] 
Has been Chief Secretary for Ireland, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and Prime Minister. Has served with the Whigs under Lord Grey, and 
with the Conservatives under Sir Robert Feel. Since the death of Sir 
Bobert, has headed the extreme Tory party. Lord Derby is one of the 
readiest, most eloquent, clever, and fluent speakers in the House of Lords. 
When in the House of Commons, he was styled by Mr. Disraeli ** The Frinee 
Rupert of Debate." As a lieutenant^ he was brilliant, fierce, and irre- 
sistible in assault. As a leader, he did not discover the comprehensive 
grasp, the knowledge, and administrative skill of his illustrious predecessor 
and chief. Sir Robert Peel. 

[By Christopher Hoore. 1839. Executed for Lord Bkehnersdale.] 

478. Geoboe Wiluau Fbebebice Yilliebs, Eabl of GLABEia>oy. 

Statesman. 

[Bom 1800. StiU living.] 
A liGnister who has honourably and usefully served his country in many 
capacities. Has been Envoy Extraordinary at Madrid, President of the Board 
of Trade, and, during a stormy period of incipient rebellion. Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. At present. Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign AfQurs. 
An excellent man of business, and a consistent liberal in politics. 
[By J, B. Jone%] 
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470. SwwEX UEJismx, Stat£9man, 

[Bora 1810. «tiUl»Yta«r.3 
BatfbroliheroftiMSari«fP«Bl]coke. Was edoMtod «t O^wd. &toed < 
ParinoMiit in l^'i2. Has bean evsr «noa « f oliowdr «f i^ palkpf idantified 
vith the nkne of Sir Robnt P«el. From 1«41 to 18iS, 8eci«ta«7 4o the 
Atoisultj. Ib 184£, appointed Seerataiy at Wiar. Retired frea effiee idilL 
8br Eobert Peel in 1846, bui beeame again Secrttaiy ait War, ifi Uzd Aber- 
deen's adBumatmtioB, 1858. Mr. fierbert baa aoqnind « v^ deeeired 
reputation for bis beneTolent exertioQi <a behalf ef the uneiafloyed indus- 
trioifl danea of both aexea. 
[By Maodonald of Rome.] 

480. LoM) CAimnro. English Peer. 

[Bora 1812. StiU living.] 

The oidf aaryiTug son of Oeoige OaDning, Prune Minister of England. 
Has bew tTrnder Secretary of State for foreign ASaus ; «Bd for a ^aet time, 
in 1846, was Chief Commiiwianer of Woods «ad Forests. Qe w%» (Jb^uanDBJi 
of the Gonncil of Juries in the Great JBxhibition of 18$1» 

{By Maodonald] 

480. • WiLUAic HuLME HooPEK, Navol Officer, 

[Bora in Ixmdoo, 1826. Died th«m 1854. Aged27.J 
One of the intrefnd Arotio e^lorers, whose spirit of enterprise has impelled 
them to invade the ocean, in bis sternest and most terrific domaan, tbrough 
hope to Bidye the mystery hanging over the fitte of Sir John Franklin. 
Lieutenant Hooper commanded the second cutter in l^e remarkable voyage 
of the boats of Her Majesty's ship "Plover" from ley Cat>e to Gape 
Bathurst. Lost for three days and nights in an Arctic snow storm, 
quartered two long and lonely winters away from his ship in log-h»ts with 
a few of his men, under every privation, he brought home the fastened 
mabdy of the lungs which so early cut shori his aj?tot career. 
[Tfai^ bust 48 by David Dunbar.] 
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481. Cardinal Wolset. Minister of State, 

[Bflfcn at lytrnkH^ UtL HifAiA Leiceeter, USH, . Aged ^.] 
A butcher's son, with an inordinate appetence for place, power, and money. 
A magnificent pluralist, whose insatiabk desire for wealth was redeemed 
only by the noble uses to which he applied a portion xrf his woridly goods. 
His revenues almost equalled 4^oee of Ihe erown, and many of his acts 
veve piuusely, as be«une the rival of a king. Yf6h»y founded several 
lectures at Oz£cH:d, built Christ Ohareh In that Univezsity, and erected 
Hai»pton Court) vh&Gh^ in his splendid generosity^ he presented to 
Henry VIII. He owed his first advancement to Henry YH., who sent 
him on an ftmbaaay to the Smperor of Qenoany, and aUb^rwuds mBd/him 
Pean of Lincoln. His rise was, thenceforwards rapid. He befaiue^ under 
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Henry VIII.. Cajdinal, Lord Gliancellor, and Pc^'s Legate. His fell wia 
headlong. Oflfending the king by refusing to sanction his divorce, he was 
disgraced in an hour, and compelled to disgorge his enormous acquisitions. 
He was arrested at York, but, falling sick on his way to Londoi;i, died at 
Leicester.. Much of Wolse/s wealth was, no doubt, ill-gotten ; his ambition 
knew no. bounds ; his insolence was intolerable; — ^but %e had in many 
respects a ^rand ^nd royal mind, and the benefits .conferred by him upon 
learning are never to be .omitted in a history of his remarkable life. 
[Presented by Mr. John Archbutt, London,] 

482. Chables James Blomfield. Bishop of London » 

[Bom 1786. Still Uving.] 
Educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he was Fellow. Bishop 
of Chester, 1824— of London, 18^8, Distinguished for his classical attain- 
ments, and before his elevation to the bench, known as the accomplished 
e4itor of the tragedies of -ffischylus. As a churchman, Charles JAmes 
Blomfield has endeavoured to take a middle and conciliatory course, not- 
withstanding his decided bent towards the high church party. It is no 
reproach to the Bishop of London to say that he has occasionally stumbled, 
f upon a difficult and slippery path. 
[By W. Behnes.] 

482a. Chaeles James Blompielb, Bishop of London. 

[ByHenry WeigalL3 

483. FAJ5JEB Theouald Maxhew, Temperance JUformer. 

{Bqz?i at Thowaatown, ^ Ireland, 1790. BtiU living.] 
A modem emsader, who has drawn his s][»ritual sword agftinat one of 
the deadliest foes to religion, civilisation, and human happiness. An 
apostde who carries glad tidings to every hearth^ irrespeetiveiy of the altar 
raised there for divine worship. A proselytieer who eonverts Romanist 
and Protestant, witii equal advantage a&d safety to both. He was educated 
at Maynooth ; is a Ecnnish priest ; and his whole life has been spent in an 
anxious and a humane endeavour to release mankind from the self^mposed 
yoke of Drunk^iness. He is t^e founder of i^e ** total abstinetice" prin- 
ciple, in virtue <jf whidi sMf-denying ordinaaee ** pledged" men abstain 
from any use whatever of intoxiealoiig liquors, ^e suooess of the good 
and courageous man has been equal to his deserts : both are inestimable. 
Under his teaohing tiie most hardened drunkards hav« become abstemious, 
and the most reckless and Improvident have been won to self-respect and 
virtuous conduct. No preacher in the olden or the modern time has sur- 
passed his earnestness or his labour. Hundreds of tiMNUHuulfi have taken 
tj^LC pledge from his hands in Ireland, in this country, and in the United 
6tate». If some of the number have been unfaithful to their plighted 
word, the weakness of humanity will expUun the defection. ^%at thou- 
saaids are thd hettw, the wiser, the ha|i{>ier» and the purer £»: his labours, 
' i# he^nd ^ dou^ A ^s*^ patriots ^ke Father Majt^w^ would have 
<^iap^ t^ £)kee .^ naitafe in Ireland jear^ agQ. His work, now, is pro- 
<jjQ.c^e of ^0Hr}f ^o#. The xnan who only checks the growth of Drunk- 
enness is a heo^actor of his k^nd. He who extinguishes the vice in a 
l^dxed ^h^iwsaiid hea^, is one of tlie mi^htii^sj^ pf \wmi e^Qn^u^frofs. 
[^^ Christopher JCoore. im.} 
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484. CABDnrix Wtsexaut, Chief of the Bomieh Church in England. 
[Bom at Bevme, in Bpftiii, 1802. StiUUTing.] 
Came to BngUnd in 1808. Educated at the English college in Borne, 
where he took his degree of D.D. in 1824. Consecrated Bishop of Melipo- 
tamos in 1840, and made Vicar Apostolic of the London district in 1849. 
Created Cardinal, 1850. Cardinal Wiseman is a man of vast learning and 
eminent ability. His lectures on the Connexion between Science and 
Bevealed Religion constitute a noble and masterly yindication of the cause 
which the lectures are intended to maintain, and are full of the happiest 
illustration. The style of Cardinal Wiseman is forcible, logical, and do- 
quent ; and it is said that he writes with equal ease the language of nearly 
all the European nations. He is the leyenth English Cardini^ since the 
Reformation. 

[By Cbxistopher Xooie. I860.] 



KINGS AND QUEENS. 



485. Edwabd III. King of England. 

[BomlSlS. Died 1377. Aged 64.] 
An accomplished monarch, brare, and for his time enlightened. In his 
day, and by his act, the power of the Commons rose, and tibe pretensions of 
the Barons woe induced ; several constitutional acts found their way to 
the statute book, and greater security was giyen by law to property and 
person. Glorious battles were fought in France ; the field of Creesy was 
won, and Calais surrendered in 1846. Edward, Prince of Wales, sumamed 
the Black Prince, was the worthy son of this redoubtable sire. Following 
in the steps of his &ther, he won, in 1355, the battle of Poitiers, took the 
French king and his son prisoners, and brought them to London. In this 
reign, Queen's College, Oxford, and Clare Hall, Pembroke Hall, Trinity 
Hall, and Caius, all colleges at Cambridge, were founded. Windsor Castle 
also was built by Edward IIL, William of Wykeham, afterwards Bishop 
of Winchester, and Chancellor of England, and the founder of Winchester 
CoU^;e, being <* Clerk of the works." Under Edward HI., the first toU 
was levied for mending the highways ; the highway concerned being the road 
between St. Giles's and Temple Bar. Upon the whole, a grand time for 
Engfaund. 

[From the Effigy.] 

486. £iJSA:!ro&A. of Castile. Surnamed The Faiihful. J^rsi 

Queen of Edward J., of England, 

[Bom in Castile, 1243. Died at Grantham, 1290. Aged 47.] 
A queen who has been described as '* a loving mother to our nation^ the 
column and pillar of the whole realm," — ^godly, modesty merdfaL The 
united influence of loveliness, virtue, and sweet temper, inspired in the 
heart of her renowned lord an attachment as deep as it was true. She was 
the mother of the first Prince of Wales. Wh^, in 1269, her husband took 
up the Cross, Eleanora resolved to share t^e dangers of his Syrian campaign, 
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Her ladies of the Court endeayoaring to dissuade her from the journey, she 
replied, ** Nothing ought to part those whom Oed has joined ; and the way 
to heaven is as near, if not nearer, from Syria, as from England or my 
native Spain." She was a patroness of literature and art, and civilisation 
advanced under the auspices of her well-regulated Court. Taken ill at 
Gbantham, whilst her husband was in Scotland, she expired there. Edward 
followed her body thence to Westminster in the bitterest grief, and on the 
spot marked by the close of every stage, vowed to erect a cross in memory of 
lus elUre reine. The crosses of Northampton and Waltham still remain, 
models of architectural beauty. Charing Cross was the last resting-plaoe 
before the body was carried into Westminster Abbey. 
[From the Effigy.] 

487. Henby VII. King of England. 

[Bom 1456. Died 1509. Aged 53.] 
A monarch whose greatest. vice was avarice. He was inordinately fond of 
money. He had 14,0002. a-year allowed him by his first Parliament for his 
Household expenses, and 2000Z. a-year for his wardrobe ; yet he left behind 
him a sum equivalent to 16,000,0002. at the present day. With no worse 
quality than avarice, he had no quality that can be called great. He was 
brave, politic, attentive to business, reserved, suspicious. His chief merit 
eonsisted in closing the dvil wars, and securing peace and order in the oountiy. 
He died at Bichmond, and was buried in tiie magnificent chapel at West- 
minster, erected by himself. He also buiH *<The Great Harry," the first 
ship in the Bnglidi Navy, ships before this time having been hired or pressed 
firom merchants. It cost 14,0002. The King seems to have had remorse 
for his rapacity on. his death-bed. He issued a general pardon for all oifenoesy 
released idl debtors, himself paying the debts of many ; converted the Palace 
of the Savoy into an hospital ; built several religious houses ; and ordered 
restitution to be made to all men whom he had wronged by his extortions. 
It is unnecessary to state that his successor being his son, Henry VIII.} not 
the slightest effect followed from the ** restitution " clause. 

488. Elizabeth. Queen of England. 

[Bom 1583. Died 1603. Aged 70.] 
A mighty sovereign, and the last of our absolute monarchs. Her rule 
despotic, but grand, and wholly in the interests of her country. A true 
Englishwoman, ambitious of England's glory, and capable of inspiring her 
servants by her example, with unbounded zeal, patriotism, and heroism. As 
a woman, the picture less fiuKsnating. Too selfish to be amiable, she was 
vain, imperious, violent. She had favourites, but none whom she would raise 
to the throne, for she hugged power with a passionate embrace, which no 
generous sentiment could unfasten, and no tender consideration induce her 
to divide. She stood above law, and she knew it. A man sharing her 
throne might have been less fortunate. Her successor proved so ; and the 
nm of that successor, trying the perilous ascent, lost his head in the 
i^itempt. Wondrous was the reign of Elizabeth in its effects upon the 
civilisation of the world. It produced Bacon in philosophy, Shakspeare 
and Spenser in poetry, Gresham in commerce. Drake and Baleigh also 
belong to tlus time. It was the era of the re-establishment of Protestantism, 
and of the rescue, on the sea, of spiritual liberty from the threatened on- 
alaught of Spain. Undoubtedly Elizabeth was surrounded hj ^;reat men, but 
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lier mascnline epWt sit at the helm, aaad' directed, for nearfy ^fty yeafa^ {te 
course of the State vessel Her vigilance was sleepless, her ability imbounded, 
her sagacity penetrating and quick ; yet she had a love of finery that was 
frivolous, and to the last laboured under the impression that she was ]5ean- 
tifuL The spirit of maritime discovery was now alive m England, and 
commerce flourished. When dying, Elizabeth was asked by Cecil who should 
succeed her. She answered, "No rascal. My seat has been ^e seat of 
kings. Who should succeed me but a king ? ^ 
[From the EflSgy.] 

489. Edwaed YI. J^inff of England. 

[Born 1687. Died 1658. Aged 16.] 
The son of Henry VIII. by Jane Seymour,, who died iwd days after the 
birih of her child. Edward was ten years old at the time of his accession 
to the i^irtme. Before his character ooidd be permsneni^ formed he died, 
yeX, his iorm standi out in Eniglish hntory ilkuninaited with mtelligenjee, 
gentfeneds, and wiBd<nift.- He waa fend of bodt^ diHgoit in biudBfiSR, a 
lovw of justioe.' He k«pt a diary, which St&U exiHtik Thei«ia he noted 
dowtf the characters of the good men by whosi hie was surrounded, how litsy 
lived, and wliat . ezan&ple they offered for his- pious imitation; WeU 

. acquainted with forei^< maftters^ and with the history and geography of his 
own country ; seakHis for knowledge, and ambitions of governing w^. £i 

• this leign the ftrst joumiil of the prooeedings of ia»e House of Commons was 
k^ ; the Gonunon' Fn^r Book was estafaliAed by A«t of Parliaanent ; 
Stemhold transiAted the psaUos into EngUsb metre \ and the ktti^ gave Us 
palace ait Bridewell for tlw lod^ng of poor traveUens^ aind for the ooriectim 
of vagfebottdft Christ^ 8 hos^tid, for the education <rf youth, and the 

' hospitate of 8t. Bartholomew and Bk Thonias^ ibr the reception (k the siid^ 
were also feibided by him. Hia conoem, Alfred^like — and so young !-^^ 

, exalting' the charaeter, by the inslmotion,: of hifl people, was ^own in t^e 
foundation of numerous free s6hoote thfoughoht the kingdom; wluch still 
bear and endear his name. Edward was very handsome. He died erf con- 
sumption, brought on by an attack of smaU-pox and' measles. 
[Presented by Mr. Jolm Arohbutt, London.] 

490. Maky &PUABT, Queen of Scots, 

[Bom, 1542. Bled; 1587. Aged 4«.] 
A queen whois calamities fill our eyes with t^ars, so thaf we- caW hardly 
liee the frailties of the woman. Her loveliness, her ISarningJ h6r misfortunes, 
her wit, and fascinating manners, have attached to her memory an iiiierest 
and affection which even the deeply-founded suspicion of* her crimes ciEtntiot 
efface. Various judigments have been pronounced upon her conduct. Bat 
' one report bias come down to us of her i^rfect beauty of cbiinteiitoce; ier 
winning manners, and her elegance of form. Grave historians gpeak with 
Jidrairation <Jf her jet black hair, her exquisite complexion, h^r delicjte 
white arm and hand, her stature that rose to a majestic height. Her 
treatment of Damiey, hiatal though he was, and her marriage with Bothwell 
after Damle/s assassination, are blots that slall ding to her character. 
But even these offences would seem more than expiated by heir eighteen 
years' imprisonment, and her unwarranted eifecution, that foulest stain upon 
•Sio reign of our own Elizabeth. Mary Stuart' was violenf-in Her attiich- 
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mentSy viTacaotifi, uidisci*eet, fond of fliattery, and conscious of £te power of 
her duvrms* It is said that her heart was warm and tmstispicions. It may 
be qisestioned whether she was always sincere. One of her recent biographers 
in France has styled her the "eternal enigma of history," *'the most 
problematical of all historical personages." Disastrous as was her own 
story, the fSate of her immediate descendants -^^as even worsie. A curse Was 
npon the line. Yet her lineage flourishes now. It is found in England, 
Prasaia, Denmark, and Hanover; i& Spain, Portngal, AuBtrat,' Naples, 
gaifdiaia, andMod!»ak 
[From the Effigy.] 

490.* Chasles Trii FtftST". imff of J^ngtand. 

[Bora 1600. Bebeaded 30th Januaay, I'G^O. Aged 49.] 
Grandsott ai Mtey Stuaa^ Queen of Soots, whose misfortunes ain<f d^^^ar 
is^ h» Inherited, if he did not invite. A monardb whose exaggerated 
notiond' of pr^rogd^ve^ whose obstinacy, wilfiilness, un^^uthfulness^ and 
double-dealing, justified the resistaaee of a people awakened to a sense of 
tiieir rigMs, and roused to the vindication of their liber ta^s*; yet a man 
-whoae sorrows, whose digid£ed bearing in mirfortune, whose prorate virtuies, 
love of literature and art, and gentle demeanour, render hiA an object of 
the de^)est eommiswation, and the most phain'tive i&t»es(}« His death was 
deliberate murder; and there is too nmch reason to fear that they who 
thought least of defending liberty, were the most thirsty of his blood. Yet 
some palliation for the guilt is found in the circumstance that in the public 
dealings of Charles with his Parliament his plighted word was not worth 
the paper upon which it Was given. Irresolute and double-minded, he had 
never kept feith with his people. It was th© miirfortune of Charles to be 
bom at a period when the conflicting elements of IU>yalty and Democracy 
were seething into tumult. Had he Uved a little earlier, or a little latw he 
would not have lost his head upon the block. A little eai-lier, the "divinity 
that doth hedge a king" would have shielded him in England fro^ the 
sacrilege. A little later, he would have been hunted &em English soil, as 
his SOD. was. The catastrophe of his unhappy reign can never be 
re-enacted. His blood purchased that security. Never had the ohaaneter 
of Englishmen, in many respects, looked so fair to the world as during the 
civil wars of Charles the First. The true-hearted loyal' gentlemen who, 
knowing by experience the character.of their master, yet cking to hib cause 
and to his^person until the last extremity, counting all sacrifice as delightful 
service, were not surpassed by the professed knights of chivalry. The 
devoted Republicans, who for the' sake of intok^a ri^ts and Qod's blessmg 
seized arms for the first time in tkeir lives, and became great Generals and 
Admirals — ^the glory of their country, , and the terror of the world — ^take 
iti^ in^ the estimation of history, side by side with lier most splendid 
&ei^)es. We' i^eceive from- them our chierished charters, and the liberty 
tt^icft finds no ha^m even when Europe is iii conflagration. Terrible indfeed 
• muflft havd been the state of the atmosphere ie 1,640, when the laitinderbolt 
ftir t&at sfewok down Cltttries, but purified' the air for ever afterwards. 

CTbe statue of Charles tlie ^irst^ which is in the South Transept, is from the 
bronze eauestrian stituo by Htibertle Soeur, which Was erected at Charing 
ChfOes.is mfyeete 1674. It had been oat^ in 1633, near the church in' Corent 
Qsotlen, but never placed : and durins the wans It wa§^ sold by ParUamenlxto 
a brazier " living at the Dial, near Holbom Conduit, " with strict orders that 
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he ■honld break it up. The brasier oonoealed the aUtae and hone imder- 
ground until after the Reetoration. La Sosur was a Frenchman, and pufnl 
of John of Bologna. He arrived in Kngland abeut 1980, and died bere. 
The pedestal is by Qrinling Gibbons, who was bom about the middle of the 
17th century.] 

491. Jakes II. King of England, 

[Bom in England, 16SS. Died in France, 1701. Aged 68.] 
The Beeond aon of GharkB L, whose fate he chanenged by his obstiiuugr, 
wilfuhiess, and doable dealing. He was a Roman Catholic^ and in the blind 
defence and adrocaey of his &th against the Constitution and laws of the 
eonntry he goyemed, he perilled his crown which he lost, and his life which 
he ignominiously sayed. He was not without good qualities. He was per- 
scmally brave — ^not unmindful of the seryioes of friends, and he exhibited de- 
Totion in the maintenance of the rdigious cause which he beUered it his 
paramount duty V> uphold. But he was bigotted, cruel, and wrongheaded. 
He oould not be trusted wheneyer he was acting in the interests of the Pope. 
Louis XrV. in yain remonstrated with his royal cousin of England. James II. 
was too sincere a cealot to listen to reason. Louis Quatorse was too fine a gentle- 
man, and too practised a courtier, to be betrayed into fanaticism. When James 
went a fugitiye and an eule to Fiance, Louis leceiyed him with a magni- 
ficence wortiiy of a triumphal progress. 

[From the well-known statue by Orinling Gibbons in Privy Gardens, WhitehalL 
Represented in the costume of a Roman Bmperoir, according to the taste of 
the day.] 

492. George III. King of England. 

[BomirsS. Died 1830. AgadSl] 
The grandfather of her Majesty Queen 'Victoria. He reigned during sirtj 
years, although during the last ten, he could take no part in public affidrs. A 
king with many good qualities of heart and head, but obstinate, self-willed 
and not always onoere in his dealings with his Ministers. He is styled 
" The father of his people ;'* and his honest desire to secure their well-being 
and happiness, according to his own ideas of government, entitled him to 
tiie enviable distinction. In private life, George IIL offered an admirable 
example for imitation to his subjects. But his wilful persistence in the 
maintenance of what he conceived his Eoyal prerogative, plunged England 
into war with America, and caused the premature loss to the country of that 
magnificent British colony. 

[By John Bacon, RJL., when the King was SO yean old.] 

493. Oeorge IV. King of England, 

[Bom 1762. Died 1880. Aged 68.] 
In 1811, during the lifetime of his fiither, this prince w^s appointed 
Regent : and in 1820, upon the death of George HI., he succeeded to the 
throne. The reign of this monarch is rendered memorable, by the scandalous 
proceedings instituted against Queen Candine, and by the passing of the Aei 
in 1829, which tolerated the Roman Catholic religion in the United Kingdom. 
George lY. was considered the first gentleman in Europe whilst he lived. 
Since his departure, history has pronoimced him heartless, sensual, self- 
absorbed, and negligent of the true interests of his subjeets, though bo 
without some kingly qualities. 
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494. William IV. King of England, 

[Bom 1766. Died 1837. Aged 72.] 
The tUrd son of Gfeorge III., and uncle of Queen Victoria. He succeeded 
his brother G^rge lY. in 1830. His reign is remarkable as that in which 
the Beform BIQ passed, changing the constitution of England by widening its 
basis. This King was before his marriage the futher of several children, 
since ennobled, the mother being Mrs. Jordan, one of the most &8cinating 
actresses and kind-hearted women of her time. 

494a. William: IV. King of England, 

[Medallion by Chantrey, modelled for the coinage.] 

495. The Ditke of Cambeidge. Prince of England, 

[Bom 1774. Died 1860. Aged' 76.] 
Youngest son of King G^rge III., and one of the most popular princes of 
his &nuly. He was for many years Viceroy of Hanover, where he endeared 
himself to the people. An amiable and innocent man. 

496. Hee Majesty Queen Yictoeia. WTiom God Preserve ! 

[Bom May 24th, 1819.] 

497. His Royal Highness Peince Albeet. Consort of Queen 

Victoria, 

[Bom August 26th, 1819.] 
[Modelled from the life, by Emll Wolf.] 

497a. His Royal Higbeioiss Peince Albeet. Consort of Queen 
Victoria, 
To whom the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, a development of the original 
Palace in Hyde Park, is indebted for its existence. 
[By J. E. Jones.] 
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884 Frederic William IV., Reigning King of Prussia . . .167 

891 Fuseli, or Fuessli, Henry, Painter 171 

89 GhJba, Serrius Sulpicius, Roman Emperor . . . .31 

185 Galileo Galilei, Philosopher 75 

66 Ghvllienus, Publius Licinius Valerianus, Roman Emperor . 39 
145 GhiTofiilo, Benrennto Tisio, called. Painter . . . . 62 
890 Garrick, David, Player and Dramatist . . . .170 

328 G&rtner, Friedrich, Architect 144 

189 Gattamelata, Stefano, Warrior 77 

181 Gavazzi, Alessandro, Monk and Orator 73 

266**»Gay-Lussac, French Chemist 108 

492 George III., King of Enghmd 224 

493 George IV., King of England 224 

212 Gerard, Francois, Painter 89 

115 G^rmanicus Csesar, Roman General 50 

61 Qeta^ Publius Septimius, Roman Emperor . . . 37 

132 Ghiberti, Lorenzo, Sculptor 57 

140 Ghirlandaio, Domenico, Painter 59 

400 Gibson, John, Sculptor 175 

211 Girodet-Trioson, Painter , . 88 

154 Giulio Romano, GiuUo Pippi di ^Giannuzzi, Architect and 

Painter 64 

827 Gluck, Christoph, Musician 143 

866 Gneisenau, Augustus Count Herdart de, Field Marshal . 160 

337 Goethe, Johann Wolfgang Ton, Poet 147 

179 Qoldoni, Carlo, Poet 72 

410 Goldsmith, Oliver, Poet and Man of Letters . . .181 

55 Gordianus Africanus, Marcus Antonius, Roman Emperor . 36 

62 Gordianus II., Marcus Antonius, Roman Emperor . . 87 

67 Gordianus III., Pius, Marcos Antonius, Roman Emperor • . 39 
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196 Goiyon, Jean, Sculptor 83 

172 Qrisi, Giulia, Italian Singer 69 

213 Gfrofl, Antoine Jean, Painter 89 

214 Ghi6nn, Pierre Nardsse, Painter 89 

135 Gnidi, Tommaso. {See Masaodo) 

341 Gntenburg, Johann, Inventor of Printing . . . .149 

358 Gntkow Earl, Joamalist and Dramatist 157 

46 Hadrian, Pablius ^linB Hadrianns, Boman Emperor . . 33 

346 Hahnemann, Samuel, Physioian and Founder of Homoeopathj 152 

382 Halbig, Johann, Sculptor 145 

446 Haliburton, Judge, Lawyer, and Writer .... 201 

814 Handel, George Friedridi, Musical Composer . . . . 136 

451* HastingB, Warren, Statesman 205 

316 Haydn, Franz Joseph, Musical Composer .... 138 

65 HeUogabalus, Yarius Avitus Bassianus, Boman Emperor . 88 

302 Henry II., King of France 127 

304 Henry III., King of France 127 

305 Henry IV., King of Prance 128 

487 Heniy YII., King of England 221 

479 Herbert^ Sidney, Statesman 218 

89 Herennins, Boman l^peror 42 

352 Hermann, (Gottfried, Philologist and Critic . . . 155 

435 Herschell, Sir; John, Astronomer 196 

14 Hippocrates, Physician 20 

280 Hoche, Lasare, French General 118 

1 Homer, Great Epic Poet of Greece 18 

480* Hooper, William Hulme, Naval Officer . . . . 218 

119 Hortensius, Quintus, Boman Orator 51 

74 Hostilianus, Boman Emperor 41 

850 Hufdand, Christoph Wilhelm, Physician .... 154 
351 Humboldt^ Alexander Yon,. Naturalist and Traveller . . 154 
367 Humboldt^ Karl Wilhelm, Baron Yon, Statesman and Phi- 
lologist 160 

466 Hume, Joseph, Political Beformer 212 

427 Hunter, John, Surgeon and Comparative Anatomist . . 193 

462 Huskisson, William, Statesman and Finander . . . 211 

15 Isocrates, Bhetoridan 20 

457 Jackson, General, President of the United States . . . 209 

344 Jacobi, Friedrich Heinridi, Philosopher and Poet . . 151 

491 James II., King of England 224 

430 Jeffir^, Frauds, Critic and Essayist .... 194 

419 Jerrold, Douglas, Writer . . . . . . 188 

425 Johnson, Samuel, Writer and Moralist .... 191 

888 Jones, Inigo, Architect 169 

282 Joub^ Barih616mi Catharine, French General . .118 

95 Julia, Daughter of Augustus 43 

'71 JuHan the Apostate — Flavins Claudius Julianus, Boman 

Emperor 40 
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258 Jnssieu, Antoine Laurent de. Botanist . . . . 106 

342 Eant, Immannel, Metaphysician 150 

271 Eellermann, Fran9ois Christophe, MaTsTial of France . . 114 

897 Kemble, Charles, Player 174 

275 Eleber, Jean Baptiste, French General . . . . 115 
825 Elenze, Leo Yon, Architect 142 

334 Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb, Epic and Lyric Poet . . 145 
256** Laborde, Alexander Lonis Joseph, Harqnis de, Soldier, Tra- 

yeller, and Educator 107 

255 Lac6pdde, Bernard Germain ^tienne, Naturalist . . .106 

277 Lafayette, Marie Paul Gilbert Motier, Marqnis de, French 

General 116 

220 La Fontaine, Jean de, Poet 92 

249 Lagrange, Joseph Louis, Astronomer 104 

284 Lannes, Jean, Marshal of France 119 

258* Laplace, Pierre Simon, Astronomer 106 | 

290 La Salle, Antoine Charles Louis Collinet de, G^eral of Garalry 121 ; 

278 La Tour D'Aurergne-Corret^ Theophile Malode, Warrior .115 ^ 

896 Lawrence, Sir Thomas, Painter 178 : 

202 Lebrun, Charles, Painter 85 ,\ 

276 Lefebrre, Francois Joseph, Marshal of France . . . . 116 \ 

388 Leopold L, King of the Belgians 166 \ 

280 Le Sage, Alain B^6, Novelist 96 j 

262 Lesdiguidres, Francois de Bonne, Due de. Constable of France 110 ! 

335 Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, Man of Letters . . . 146 

259 L'Hdpital, Michel de. Chancellor of France .... 109 
246 Linn4^ or Linmens, Charles, Botanist 102 

93 Livia^ DrusiUa, Roman Empress 48 

122* Liyy — Titus Liyius, Boman Historian .... 58 

422 Locke, John, Philosopher 189 

482 London, Bishop of. (See Blomfield.) 

881 Louiaa Augusta Wilhelmina Amelia^ Queen of Frussia . . 165 , 

383* Louise Marie, Queen of the Belgians 167 

297 Louis XI., King of Prance . 125 

298 Louis Xn., King of France 125 

307 Louis Xin., King of France 129 

308 Louis XIY., King of France 180 

309 Louis XY., Kmg of France 181 

812* Louis Napoleon. (See Napoleon.) 

312 Louis Philippe, King of France 188 

380 Louis Ferdinand, Prince of Prussia 165 

382 Ludwig I., ex-King of Bavaria 166 

205 LuDy, Jean Baptiste de, Yiolhust and Musical Composer . . M 

371 Luther, Martin, the Great Befinmer 162 

30 Lyeuigus, Lawgirer 28 

463 Lyndhurst^ J<dm Singleton (kfplej, Baron, Ez-Chaiicellor of 
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204 Mabilkn, Jean, Antiqoaxy 80 

188 MadiiaTelli^Nieooli]^ Political Writer and mrtoriaa . . 74 
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429 Mackintosh, Sir James, Historian and Metaphysician . . 194 

401 Macready, William Charles, Player 175 

57 Macrinns, Marcos Opilius, Boman Emperor ... 36 

76 Magnus Decentiiis 41 

171 Malibran, Maria Felicitas, Actress 69 

102 Mamifta, Jnlia, Roman Empress 45 

207 Mansart^ Jules Hardouin, Architect 86 

448 Mansfield, William Munay, Earl of, Lord Chief Justice . 202 

136 Mantegna, Andrea, Painter and Engraver . . . . 58 

869 Mantenffd, Otto-Feodor Preiherr von, Pmssian Minister . 161 

151 Marcantonio Baimondi, Engraver 64 

286 Marcean, Franfois S^v^rin Besgraviers, French General . 120 

163 Marcello, Benedetto, Writer and Musician . . . 67 

108 Marcellns, Marcus Claudius, Boman General ... 47 

48 Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Boman Emperor . . . . 34 

53 Marcus Galerius Antoninus, Boman Prince . . -.35 

810 Marie Antoinette, Josephine Jeanne, Queen of France . . 131 

104 Mariniana 45 

490 Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots 222 

135 Masaccio, Tommaso Guidi, Painter 57 

279 Massena, Andr^ Marshal of France . . . . . 117 

100 Matidia 45 

483 Mathew, Father Theobald, Temperance Beformer . . . 219 

59 MaximinuB, Caius Julius Yerus, Boman Emperor . . 37 

878 Maximilian Joseph I., King of Bavaria . . . . 165 

68 Maximus, Caius Julius Yerus, Boman Prince ... 39 

293 Mazarin, Cardinal, Minister of France . . . . . 122 

91 Mffisa, Julia, Boman Empress 42 

187 Medici, Cosmo de, Merchant and Statesman . . . . 76 

190 Medici, Giovanni. (See Baiidineri) . . . . . 77 

806 Medici, Marie de, Queen of France 128 

372 Melancthon, Philip, German Divine and Beformer . . 162 

82 Menander, Comic Poet 28 

881 Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix, Musician . . . .144 

815* Mengs, Anthony Baphael, Painter 137 

178 Metastasio, Pietro Bonaventura, Poet .... 72 

20a Metrodorus, Greek Philosopher 23 

143 Michael Angelo. (See Buonarotti.) 

199 Mignard, Pierre, Painter 84 

25 Miltiades, Athenian General 26 

408 Milton, John, Poet 180 

191 Mirandola, Francesco Pico della 77 

221 Moli^re, Dramatist 93 

251* Monge, Ghispar, Geometrician 105 

286 Montaigne, Michel de. Essayist 98 

461 Monteagle, Loi-d, English Peer 211 

234* Montenoy, Charles Palissot de. (See Palissot.) 

251 Montgolfier, Jacques £tienne, Aeronaut and Inventor of 

Balloons 105 

416 Moore, Thomas, Poet 186 

817 Mozart) Johann Wolfgang, Musical Composer . . . 138 



INDJBX. 235 

Ko. Pago 

399 MiOready, William, Fainter 175 

149 Nani, Qiovanni di. {See TJdine.) 

811 Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of France .... 132 

312 Napoleon, Louis, Emperor of France 132 

465 Nelson, Horatio, Lord High Admiral 207 

36 Nero, Claudius Osesar Drusus, Boman Emperor . . . 30 

42 Nerva, Marcus Oocoeius, Boman Emperor .... 32 

423 Newton, Sir Isaac, Astronomer and Fhilosoplier . . . 190 

285 Ney, Michel, Marshal of France 119 

385 Nicholas Paulovitch, Reigning Emperor of all the Russias . 167 

256**^Nodier, Charles, Writer 108 

365 NoUendor^ Friedrich Hinrich von, Frussiau Field-Marshal . 160 

392 Northcote, James, Fainter 171 

200 Ndtre, Andr6 le. Architect and Gardener . . . . 84 

34 Numa Fompilius, Second King of fiome .... 29 

465 O'Connell, Daniel, Orator and Lawyer 212 

478 O'Lochlen, Sir Michael, Lawyer 216 

847 Olbers, Heinrich Wilhelm Mathias, Astronomer . . . 153 

130 Orcagna, or Orgagna, Andrea di Clone, Fainter, Sculptor, 

Architect 56 

441 Owen, Sichard, Naturalist 199 

321* Faer, Ferdinando, Musical Composer 141 

170 Faganini, Niccolo, Violinist 69 

165 Faisiello, GioTanni, Musical Composer .... 67 

157 Falestrina, Di. (See Fierluigi.) 

234* Falissot de Montenoy, Charles, Dramatist . . . . 98 

155 Falladio, Andrea, Architect 65 

471 Falmerston, Henry John Temple, Viscount, Statesman . . 215 
294 Pascal, Blaise, Theologian and Fhilospher . . . .122 

472 Feel, Sir Robert, Statesman 215 

264 Peiresc, Claude Fabri de, Patron of Science .... Ill 

210 Perder, Charles, Architect 88 

29 Periander^ ** Tyrant" of Corinth . . . . .28 

27 Fericles, Athenian Statesman 27 

291 Ferier, Casimir, Statesmen 121 

250 P^rouse, Jean Francois GhJaup de la, Navigator . . . 104 

49 Fertinax, Fublius Helvius, Boman Emperor ... 34 

139 Ferugino, Fietro, or Fietro Vanucd della Fieye, Painter . . 58 

343 Pestalozzi, Heinrich, Educator 151 

174 Fetrarca, Francesco, Poet 70 

69 Philip (the Tounger), Marcus Julius Philippus II., Boman 

Prince 39 

296* Philip m.. King of France 124 

23 Phocion, Athenian Statesman and General .... 25 

157 Fierluigi, GKoTanni, sumamed Falestrina, Musical Composer . 65 

7 ? Findar, Greek Poet . . . . . . . .16 

164 Firanesi, Giambatista, Engrarer 67 

231 Firon, Alexis, Foet 96 
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129 PSfluio, Niooola, Sculptor and Ardiiteet 56 

28 PudstntQB, <* Tyrant*' of Athens 27 

456 Pitt^ William, Statesman 208 

16 Plato, Greek Philofl<^er 21 

99 Plotina, Pompeia, Roman EmpresB 44 

470 Pollock, Sir Frederick, Chief Baron of the Bxchequer . . 214 

409 Pope, Alexander, Poet . 180 

106 Poppeea, Sabina, Roman Bmpress 46 

81 Poddippiu, Gomic Poet 28 

83 Posidoninfl, Greek Philosopher 29 

470* Pottinger, Sir Henry, Diplomatist 214 

198 Ponssin, Nicolas, Painter 83 

58 Papienns — ICannis Glandins Papienns MazimiUy Roman 

Emperor 86 

223 Qainanlt> Philippe, Poet 94 

216 Rachel, Madlle. Felix, Tragic Actress . . . . 91 

225 Racine, Jean, Dramatist 94 

870 Radetzky, Oonnt Joseph, Austrian General . ... 161 

146 RaffiMUe, Sansio, Painter 62 

823 Ranch, Christian, Sculptor 141 

244 Rtenmnr, R6n6 Antoine Ferchanlt de, Chemist and Naturalist 101 

226 Regnard, Jean Fran9ois, Dramatist .... 95 
194 Rezzonico, Carlo, afterwards Clement XIII., Pope , . 78 
292 Richelieu, Cardinal, Minister of France .... 121 
411 Rogers, Samuel, Poet 183 

242 Rollin, Charles, Historian 101 

219 Rotron, Jean de, Dramatist 92 

243 Rousseau, Jean Baptiste, Lyric Poet . . . .101 
247 Rousseau, Jean Jacques, Philosopher and Writer . . . 102 
813 Rubens, Peter Paul, Painter 136 

474 Russell, Lord John, Statesman 816 

92 Sabina, Roman Empress 43 

255* Sacy, Antoine Isaac Silvestre, Baron de, Orientalist . . 106 

475 Salomons, Dayid, Alderman 216 

108 Salonina, Cornelia, Roman Empress 45 

175 Sanazzaro, Giaoomo, Poet 70 

147 SanmicheU, lUchele, Architect 63 

150 Sarto, Andrea dd. Painter 63 

405 Sartoris, Adehude, Vocalist 176 

270 Saxe, Maurice Comte de, Marshal of France . . .114 

109 Scipio, Afincanus Major, Publins Cornelius, Roman General 47 

819 Schadow, Johann Gottfried, Sculptor 139 

863 Schamhorst, Gebhardt David, General . . . .159 

353 Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph yon. Metaphysician . 155 

338 Schiller, Christoph von, Poet 148 

824 Schinkel, Kail Friedridi, Architect and Painter . . 142 
373 Schleiermacher, Friedrich Ernest Daniel, Theologian . . 163 
829 Schnorr, JuUus, Painter . . . . ' . . .144 
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880 Sdiwanthaler, LudoTic, Sculptor ..... 144 

888 Schwind, Moritz von, Painter . 146 

418 Scott» Sir Walter, Poet and NoTelist 184 

148 Sebastiano del Piombo (Fra), Fainter 63 

284 Sedaine, MichelJean, Dramatist 97 

122 . Seneca, Lucius Annsens, Philosopher 58 

64 Seyerusy Alexander Marcus Aurelius, Boman Emperor . . 88 

54 Severus, Lucius Septimius, Eomau Emperor . . . . 35 

407 Shakspeare, William, Poet 178 

187 Signorelli, Luca, Fainter 58 

440 Skey, Frederick Carpenter, Surgeon 198 

426 Smith, Adam, Philosopher and Political Economist . . . 192 

898 Smith, John Eaphael 172 

13 Socrates, Philosopher . ....... 19 

486* Somerville, Mary, Mathematician and Astronomer . . 197 

7 Sophocles, Tragic Foet 16 

208 Soufflot, Jacques Germain, Architect . . * . . .87 

414 Southey, Robert, Poet Laureate 185 

169 Spontini, Gasparo, Musician 68 

862 Stein, Karl, Baron Yon, Prussian Minister of State . . . 159 

488 Stevenson, George, Engineer . . . . • . .195 

895 Stothard, Thomas, Painter 178 

201 Sueur, Eustache le. Fainter 84 

268 Sully, Mazimilien de B6thune, Due de, Minister of State . . 110 

177 Tasso, Torquato, Poet 71 

419* Taylor, Henry, Foet 188 

118 Terence — ^PubUus Terentius, Latin Comic Poet ... 51 

845 Thaer, Albrecht, Physician and Agriculturist . . . . 152 

820 Thorwaldsen, Albrecht Bartholomaus, Sculptor . . .139 

287 Thou, Jacques Auguste de. Minister of State and Historian 99 

12 Thucydides, Greek Historian 19 

87 Tiberius, Claudius Nero Csesar, Roman Emperor ... 80 

822 Tieck, Christian Friedrich, Sculptor 141 

889 Tieck, Ludwig, Author 149 

145 Tisio,. Beavenuto. {See GarofisJo) 

144 Titiim, Tiziano Yeoellio, Painter 61 

48 Titus, Flavins Sabinus Yespasianus, Boman Emperor . . 82 

241 Toumefort, Joseph Pitton de, Botanist . . . .100 

45 Trajan, Marcus Ulpius Trajanus, Roman Emperor . . 83 

266 Turenne, Henri de la Tour d'Auvergne, Yicomte de, Marshal 

of France 112 

149 Udine, Giovanni da. Painter 63' 

801 Yalentino, Carlota d'Avesne, Duchess of ... . 127 

98 Yaleria Messalina^ Roman Empress 44 

139 Yanucci della Fievo, Fietro. (See Perugino.) 

150 Yannucchi, Andrea. {See Sarto.) 

240 Yauban, Sebastien le Prestre de, Engineer .... 100 

194* Yentura, Padre^ Italian Priest 79 
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207* Yemet^ dande Joseph, Painter 87 

403 Yemon, Bobert^ Patron of Art 176 

156 Yeronese, Paolo Oagliari, called, Painter .... 65 

51 Yerofl, ^ins. (See ^lius.) 35 

52 Yema, Annins. (See Anninfi.) 35 

50 Yems, LucinB AnxeUns, Boman Emperor . . . . 35 

89* Yespaaian — ^'ntos Flavios Sabinns Yespasianins, Roman 

Emperor 81 

496 Yictoria, Queen of England 225 

141 Yinci, Leonardo da, Painter 59 

121 Yirgil— Publius Yirgilius Maro, Latin Poet . . . . 52 

41 Yitellins, Anlus, Boman Emperor 32 

233 Yoltaire, Francois Marie Aronet de, Historian, Poet, and Wit 97 

75 Yolnsdanus, Giuns Yibius, Boman Emperor . . . 41 

197 Yonet^ Simon, Painter 83 

444 Warren, Samnel, Lawyer and Writer 201 

364 Wartenbnrg, Torek Gonnt Ton, Proaaian Field-Marahal . 159 

451 Washington, George, Firat President of the United Statea . 204 

428 Watt, Jamea, Improver of the Steam Engine . . . '. 193 

469* Webster, Daniel, American Stateaman and Orator . .214 

459 Wellington, Arthur, Dnke o^ Soldier and Statesman . . 209 

437 Whewell, William, Philosopher 197 

336 Wieland, Chriatoph, Poet 147 

494 William I Y., King of England 225 

417 Wilson, John, Poet and Profesaor 186 

815 Winckelmann, Johann Joachim, Antiquary .... 137 

484 Wiseman, Cardinal, Chief of the Bomiah Church in England . 220 

348 Woli^ Priedrich Augustus, PhUologist .... 153 

481 Wolsey, Cardinal, Minister of State . ... 218 

410 Wordsworth, William, Poet 183 

889 Wren, Sir Christopher, Architect and Mathematician . . 169 

193 Ximenez de CSsneroa, Franciaeo, Cardinal and Begent of Spain 78 

432 Tarrell, William, Natnralist 195 

159 Zampieri, Domenico. (See Domenichino.) 

318 Zelter, Earl Friedrich, Musician 139 

21 Zeno, Founder of the Stoic Philosophy .... 23 

859 Ziethen,'Hans Joachim Ton, Prussian General . . . 157 

166 Zingarelli, Nicoolo, Musician 67 
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MOURNING. 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

247 & 249, REGENT ST REET, 

l^HB Proprietors of this Establishment, in rcspectfiillj addressing 
X tbemtelvM to the attention of the Nobility, the Gentry, and the P&blic, beg Teaye to 
»w their thanks for the extraordinary support they continue to receive. Every artide 
(starj for a Complete Outfit of Mourning, for either the Family or Household, may be 
here, and made up, if required, at the shortest notice ; whilst the attendance of 
ipetent persons connected with the Establishment upon Families of Rank and of every 
sctable denomination, enables the Proprietors or their Assistants to at once suggest or 
ly everything necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or condition of the 
imunity. Skirts, &c, for Widowhood and for Family Mourning, are always kept made 
ip, and a note, descriptive of the relation of the parties to the Deceased, will ensure at any 
9 the proper supply of Mourning being forwarded, both as to Quality and Distinction, 
•rding to the exigencies of the case ; it being needful only to send Dresses for Patterns, 
len every requisite will be carefully prepared and chosen to render the appointments 
plete. 

THE LONDON OENEEAL MOTJENING WAEEHOTTSE, 

247 & 249, REGENT STREET, TWO DOORS FROM OXFORD STREET; 
AND AT THE CEYSTAL FAXAOE. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



PERFUMERY. COMBS, BRUSHES, TURKEY SPONGE, and 
re^ukHtt for tbe Toiltt, of tie very be»t deacription, and iv great Tariety^ at J. db B. AT K I 
Si. Old Band-atrcet, Londoo, and at No. H, Nav«, O^atal Falae^ Bear the £nti 
Fompeian Court. 

J. & E. ATKINSON b*g leave to Tccrmmmd their Naw Pefffumea, the CRYSTAL PAL 
TURKISH BOUQUETS, armrlea of which. «ith sereral dthers, are alwaya open fur i 

EAU DE COLOGNE, from J. M. Farina, oppoaita JuUien-pbee^ Gol^na^'^ 
4t, Old Bond-atreet, London, June, 1854. 



HEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 
IHaordera of the Fulmonarjr Oi^tana. In 

difficnltjof Breathing, in Incipient Conaumption, 
th«y are of nnerring eflBcacy. In Aathma and 
Winter Cough they have never been known to 
fail, the Teatimofeiala of which are too numerous 
for publication .-^79, St. Paura Churchyard. 

BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
NEW ROAD, LONDON. 

MOSISON'S 
Vegetable VniTennl Hiedieiiies. 

A CCHB FOa ANT CUBABLE DISEASE. 

MISS SHIELD 

£zhibita,in the STATioifKRT Court, 41 B., 
aeveral Specimena of 

PENCIL DRAWING. 

Their peculiar atyle demanda minute inapection. 

They are executed with Meaara. Mordams* 

Pencila. No Stump uaed. 




TiaiAS lAKEIS AH* i»H 
8PBCTACI.SS 

ARE CERTAIN PRESERVERS 
OF THE SIGHT. 

THS CHEAPEST AKB IXESl 

• Opposite the gatee of 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 



VISITORS 

TO THE EXHIBITIOl 

are partieolarly invited to 

iffA-nAiTR TUSaAIJS'S 
Splendid Xooms, Baker Strec 

For Partiettlara see Guide Beok No. l* -i 



TKAVIS'S AMATEVB OXQAViaT, anpa&geil fi^r the Organ, 7U 

Forte, or Harmonium. The Muaical Public are reapectfuily informed that the Thiid 1^ 
tt ** Travia'a Amate«r Organist " ia now coonplste, jirioe ISs., neatly bonnd; or in Siagit BiJ 
Nov. 1 to 18, price 9a. each. London: LEONI LCE, 4a«. Albemarle Street, and may Kom 
all Book and Music Sellera. 

PSAIMODIA BBITANinCA; A GoUeetiott of PsalmB, EjaH 

Anthems, Chants, &c. ; arranged by EnwiN Flood, for the Organ, Piano Forte, or flg 
nium. In Two Volumes, price 18s. each, or in Twelve Single Books, price 3s. eadi. I^»*^ 
LE.QNI LSE» 46, Albemarle Street^ and may be had of all Book and Uusie SeUen. 1 

XSLLBBtr AHTHEMS ; A Collection of Anthems, Church Se^ 

ftc, arranged by Alrbrt Kbllkr, for Voice and Piano Forte, or Organ. In Six Bodn,^ 
tikitty Illustrated, price 38. each j or handsomely bound In One Vf ht^e, priee I6s. 
UEOtfl LEE, 48. Albemarle Street, and may be had of all Beek and Mism Stellas^ 

ECHO DE TALHAHBEA. Vake BriUante, for the Pianola 

Composed by ALEXANDRE. BILLET. Beauftirully Illustrated. Sole, priee Ss. M. D 
price as. London : LEONI LEE, 48, Albemasle SUeet, and may be had of aU Book and H 

BCHOI>ELALHAMBEA. March of the Crystal Palace, fertile J 

Forte. Composed by ALEXANDRE BILLET. Beautifully Illuatrated. Solos, price 1 
IHiets, price 3s. London : LEONI LEE, 48, Albematie Street, and may be had of alt f^ 
Music Sellers. 

ECHO BE L'ALHAHBBA. The Sydenham Polka, By 

Mn>KE BILLET. Illuatrated by BRANPARD. Solo, price 2a. 6d. Duet, 81. 
LEONI LEE, 48, Albemarle Street, and may be bad of aU Book and Mjisic Settilt,. ' 
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LARGEST WATERPROOF ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLDl 

EDMISTON, 69 and 41^5, STRAND, 

A»» No. 3, SOUTH-WEST GALLERY, CRYSTAL PALACE. 

E POCKET SIPHONIA, 

Oji, waterproof overcoat, Weight lOoz, 




:^1:LM 




SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
«f the celebrated POCKET 
SIPHON I A, remarkable for it« 
lif hcnesi «nd softness of tez- 
tDre, adapted for Sportsmen, 
Travellers, and Tourists, ea«ily 
folded to carry in the Pocket 
or on Saddle, obviating the 
ecickinessand wipleasant smell 
fiecultar to all other Water- 
proofs. 

Price according to aise, 408. 
to 5ns , all silk throughout, 50s. 
to €0«. Measurement, length 
of coat and sice round the chest 
over the coat. Stout Si p ho ni as, 
35s. to SSs. RcHrersible Alpa< 
eaa, S5 to 3Ss. Overalls, Ss.M. 
to IDs. 6d. LaHics* Capes aad 
Hoods, Petticoato, &c. 

IING ftfiit WADINO BOOTS, require no dressing. PISHING STOCKINGS, SSa. p«r pirfi. 
WATER BEDS ON SALE OR HIRE, 
fidithig Jacket!, from l6s. 6d. each. Yachting Trousers and Sou'- Westers, Ufe Bnoya, and W«i# 

Belts, Air Seats for Fishing, and Folding Sponge Baths. 
KOnCE.-NAmC AND ADimSSS STAHFED inside. NONE OTHER ARE GENUINI^ 

B>MZ(BTON ic SOK, ITftterpv^ofers, 6t and 416. STRAND. 

THOBEAS SAI.T dr CO.^ 

lAST INDIA PALE ALE BKEWERS, 

BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

STORES :— 

2ft, XaavMrferd ymiuarL 

, B2« Scnrjr fltreot* 

„ ^.... 37, Brown Street. 

, 26^. Bun Street. 

Baek B»ll, Baldwin Street. 

44, arejrliovna Btreat. 

«,,.. «, Grown iUley. 

BBIVBVBiBB XT* B.ownle FUtce. 

The Ales, in Cask (18 Gallons) and Bof^f^, mnvbe obtained from all r*'T>«»c»aMe B'^triers. 



VOTTIMOKAM . 



TO INVALIDS. 

\f Her Vigesty^a Royal Letters Patent, and hj Special Appointment to fhe Queen, the Empress f 
France, Russia, &c. &c. 

WARD, 6, LEICESTER SQUARE, Manufacturer of Bath, Brighton, 

and Children's CARRIAGES, to propel from behind, RECUMBENT, and all kinds ot SELF- 
INGCHAIRSand BEDS for the Room. AlsoPatenteeof the Celebrated ALBERT LOUNGING 
.IS, for which bce 27s in FVirakure Court, and for Bath Chairs see Carriage D.-partment. 

SOTAL HOTEL OTJISE AND ADVEBTISHTO HAITDBOOE 

I la. Cont«iBs a List of all the Hotels in the Unite-i Kingdom. It is ^rom i** vast circulatio 
fc jBadium for advertuiag. OFFICE, 44a, STR \N0. Sold at all Radway Station!. 

«> ASK FOR THE ROYAL HOTEL GUIDE. 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 



[No.. 14. 



FREE BYJ POST FOR ONE3PENNY. 

People's Edition, with Illiutrationi, 

THE very interesting LIFE and 
TIKES of THOMAS PARR, eontaining 
remarks on Diaeeae, Health, and the Means of 
Prolonging Life, thirty«two pages, with EngrsT- 
ings. Anecdotes, &c., may be had of T. Robkets 
and Co., Crane Court, ^leet Street, London, by 
sending one penny stamp for the postage.^^ 



THE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY: Offices, S3, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London. (Enrolled under 6 and 7 Will. 
IV., cap. 32.) EsUblished Sept. 7, 1858, as a 
most eligible mode of investment, and (or the 
purpose of aiding members of all classes to obtain. 
ches|)ly and speedily, the freehold franchise in 
counties. 

Cbablbs Lewis Geunbibbn, Sec. 



c 



ROGGON'S PATENT 

ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, Inodo- 
rous Felt for damp walls, lining iron houses ; sold 
in rolls 39 inches wide. Id. per square foot; also 
I>rT Hair Felt, for prcTcnting the radiation of heat 
and deadening sound, and sheathing of ship's 
bottoms. Samples, directions, and testimonials, 
sent by post. 

CROGGON & CO., 2, Dowgate Hill, London. 



MATRIMONIAL INSTITU- 
TION.— Ofllce, 19, John Street, Adslphi, 
London. Founded 1846. EsUblished for the in- 
troduction of parties unknown to each other, who 
are desirous of forming MATRIMONIAL ALL!. 
ANCES. The strictest honour and secrecy in every 
case. Prospectuses, applications, forms, rules, and 
every information sent firee on receipt oi 19 postage 
stamps.-^By order of the Directors, 

LAURENCE CUTHBURT. 



JAMES SCOTT 1^ COs, 

77 & 78, St PAtTL'S CHURCHYARD, 

Respectfidly invite an inspection of thdjr 
Magnificent Stock of 

SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, 

RIBBONS, DRAPERY, LACE, 
HOSIERY, &c., 

which is now replete with every novelty for the 
present Sesson. 

•» & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, and 
TRONGATE, GLASGOW. 



HEAL&SONS 



m mi 



S,' 'BY 'PdSi 



i96J$milHUIM 



SIB JAMES MTJBEAT8 FLTTID 
MAGHESU. 

PREPARED under tBe immediate 
care of the Inventor, and establislied Air 
upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGES- 
TION, restoring APPETITE, preserving a mode- 
rate state of t|^ bowels, and dissolving uriic add 
in GRAVEL aA GOUT ; also as an e^J remcj^ 
for SEA SICKNESS, and for the febrile ailecti0a 
incident ttr childhood it is invaluable. — On the 
value of Magnesia as a remedial agent itia un- 
necessary to enlarge; but the Fluid Pr^Mration 
of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by 
the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility 
of those dangerous concretions usually resulting 
from the use of the article in powder. 

Bold by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM 
BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and h^f all whole- 
sale and retail Drugaists and Medicine Agents 
throughout the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 
9s. 6d., .3s. 0d., 5s. Sd., lis., and 91s. each. 



THE 

ACIDULATED STBI7P, 

In Bottles, 9s. each. 

N.B.— Be sure to ask for *^ Sir James Murray's 
Preparation,** and to see that his name is stampMsd 
on each label, in green inkt as follows : — ** Jamea . 
Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant" i 




ADYEBTISEIIEI 



INER SERVICES, TEA SERVICES, TABLE CLASS, ItC. 

GEORGE B, SANDERS, 319, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
See ^enefol Guide Book, NOi 1* 




A TKINSON ArsD EARKER^S ROYAL INFANTAS PRESERVA^ 

J%. TiVfi.^MOTHEHe. call at your Dni(nd«t*s, or ogr A^entB, and pareliAie a. boitle of the 
atMl¥«, It i» the BEhT MEDICINE IN THK WORLD for INFANT^i and VOUt^G CHlLDBEN 
fe» the prevention md curt of Lhoce J>I90RDIlK8 ln<:id«iit to INFANTS: affQiding: JNSTANT 
RELIEF IN CONVULSIONS, Ftaiulcncy. Air«cEi{inin»t the Howel*, DIFFiCULT TErrHlN&, 

l£C,» &.C md mny ln« ^ivrn with *a'eiy immediately alter hirth, It i« rro mlinomer Conlinl 1 no 

ltu;}t:t)irtiv«> deadlt oBrc«jtic ! b^n a ^emabae pf«AEfrMitLv« of infanta 1 Hathcft would act vihtlj m 
hlWAji k^^ppiiij^ it LQ tbe im^-ii^rf. Many thoueaoda of chilrfren arc innii*]ly iBr.Ted b; ttUB mui^h- 
ifeitfemi-i,! m«diciiie, aod the Infdnts ruLhep like U tlmn iii^ttwivt. Prepared only by KOBEKT 
b^LRKril, Buwaou, niBJ JilatiiCli^tif? tCnemuit to Her Most Gracifju* Mijeaty, Queen VieUtriaj in 
botllei Bt U. HtL, Sbk »c1*, and i". 0d. eath,— Cautiox- Qbierve the nameji al "AfKiSfiOM ako 
Bakjcbii'^ ub %ue tikivercmeiii Stattij3,-Eiiabliihed in tiie^enr 17S«, 




NEW WORK4 



/?t (ijie 4 to iJo^^mc, Pm« 3 la* in dotht 
A NEW EDITION OK 

THE FOREIGN TOUR OF" 

MESSES, 

BROWN, JONES, & ROBINSON, 

Being tbe BiBftyty nf what tbcj *&w ant lid in BeigiunUt 
German J, j^witcertaitdt and Italf. 

Bt RICHARD DOYLE. 



BBADBURY & EVANS, U, BOUVERIE STREET. 



NEW TALE BY MB. CHARLES DICKENS. 



Now pvUishing iti 

"HOUSEHOLD WORD S," 
A NEW WORK OF FICTION 

CALLED 

"HARD TIMES," 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

Th« publidtlfln of tbii St!«7 will be continued in HOUSEHOLD WORDS from WmIe to Wmt^ I 
sd '^oitiplcted in Five MonthH Cram its ei^mineneement on April Lat. 

FjIpe of each Wccklj Number of HOUilEHOLD WOBDS (Contniniiig, beude*, the uiualTftriety 
if matte r I, Twdpeme; OT Siami^d J Threepence ► ; 

HOtrSEHOLf* wnRD8, CoHDiJCTKti nv CHARLES DICKENS, is published hIm io MunthlyJ 
' " I and HoJf-yearly Wdumcip 



ADVERTISEKCENTS. . pia.1 




By Royal . .^^3Pi«^S Iietters Patent 



'Tkk'*HyhjfMmhei,yirke'%^,iiff»-tfiaio tf Cbhnred Plata, bemg 

A FEW LEAVES 

" NATURE-PRINTING " PROCESS. 

THiBS APPLICATION OF THIS ART FOR THE REPRODUCTIOH 
OF BOTANICAL AND OTHER NATURAL OBJECTS. 
IG^ Each Plate may he had separately, price Is. 6d. 

BRADBURY & EVAKS. PATENTEES. 11. BOUVERIE STREET. 



POPULAR WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTAMY. 

THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; oe, the Steitotubjb, CiiMt- 

FiOATioN, AND UsEB OF PLANTS. Ulustrated upon the Natural Sjn^eni. By Sr. lasUC 
Ph.D., F.B.S., Aq. a New Sdition, enlazged and improved. Price 36«. ia doth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BOTA.NT, STRUOTimAL and Phtbio- 

LooxcAL. By Dr. Lindlet. With a Glossary of Teohniisal TenoB, and auxaeroai 
tioaai 128. cloth. 

%* The GloMmry may be had teparatdy^ price 5t. cLoA. 

BRADBURY & ETANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 



In Two VoUma, JOemy Svo, pries 268^ 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIYEft €K)L^fflg. 

Br JOHN FORSUR^ of the Inner TempU, Barriii6r.4it.Law. 

CSontaiaiiig manj Facta not hitherto indaded in nrf life of Goldsmith ; and all the orig'mal AathoDtia 

Printed uniformly with, and fominir cMniMMiion voliimea to, "MuaRAT's Libbaet 
Ejuuon of Goldsmith's Wouxb.^' 



BR4DBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 



PMished WeeUy, piice 3d., or Stamped for Post, 4d., 

PUNCH; 

OR, THE LONDON CHARiVAm. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH ONE LARGE ENGRAVING, AND FROM TWI 
TO TWENTY SMALLER ONES. 

A Part ispvblislied every Month, and a Volunne every S'lX Months'. 
*#• Volumes 1 to 2i may be had, elegantly bound in 1 2 Volumes^ piioe 

OFFICE, 85, FJLEET STREET; and Sold by Booksellers aad 






So. 14.] ADVEBTISEMENTS. . -^ 

IN COURSE OF PUBLtCATlOH, 

iTHE ENGLISH CYCLOPJIDIA.' 

ILLI7ST>ATF9 WITH 

UPWARDS OF FIVE THOUSAND WOOD EKGRAVINGS. 

« 

CONDUCTED BY AIR CHAELES KNIGHT. 



« rpHE ENGLISH CTCLOPiEDIA/'' as announced from tbe first, is b«Md apoB ** The Penny 

-L Cyclopaedia of the Society tor the Diffusion of Useful Knowiedge." The copyright of that 
fireat work being the property of Mr. Knight, he alone had the power ofre-modeiliiig it thxpoi^out, 
floasto adapt the original materials to the, existing state of knowledge. The amount of Uterary 
labour which this adaptation bas involved will at once be seen by any one who will compare the 
present work with the original. It hak not been a labour merely of correction and revision; it hae 
involved the necessity of introducing a great body of neWly-written matter. The changes which 
have elapsed since "The Penny Cyclopaedia" wae commenced, twenty years ago, have rendered 
every branch of information in some degree a new stud^. In "Thk English CyCLoriKDiA " no 
diligence has been spared to collect every fact not previously recorded ; to aystematiie articles that 
from the long course of publication of the original work a ere disconnected ; to make the references 
complete; and truly to present, as far as a ^ Dictiomakt ov Umivkksax» Kmowuxdos" can 
present, the advanced opinions of our own times. ^ 

Dnring the progress of publication, it has b«>come more and more evident that the plan of issuing 
" Thk English Cyclop jsdi a " in Pour Divii«ions is a judicious arrangement. It has the obvious 
advantage of completing, i • a comparatively short time, large departments of knowledge with the 
most recent information. Fmiahing the great branchf s of Geogruphy and Natural History in two 
yean and a half, the beginning and the end of each series will not piesent differait aspeets, tiie one 
somewhat antiquated', the other perfectly fresh. Ttie editorial labour, too, being more condensed, the 
relations acd proportions of each article and subject can be better preserved. The old materials 
were of the highest value ; but the edifice required to be re-built ; and thus " Ths English Ctclo- 
pjBDiA " is essentially a nsw Cyclopaedia; not only taking a new form, butNsw in all the essentials 
of literary novelty. 

Of the typographies! execution of this work, in the essential pmntof accuracy, the Conductor can 
confidently speak. In associating with himself in this undertaking the firm o* Messrs. Bsadburt 
and Evans, he secured the best mechanical execution of the Cyclopaedia; which was more than 
edmmonly required from the great number of woodcuts. He believes that no work of such remarkable 
cheapness was ever produced with the beauty that was once considered exdnsivelj to belong to tiie 
dearest class of books. 

It is necessary to add, that an Atlas to accompany the Oeosp-aphical Divirion of " Thb ELnolisb 
CTCLOP.SDIA" will be prepared; but a) it will not be an isolated collection of Maps, but one 
adapted to the text of the Cjfclopaedia, it will not be issued till the work is more advanced t and thus 
the most recent information will be > herein em bod ed. 

" Thb English Cyclopedia " will be cumprtsed in Four Divisions, each having its own alpha- 
betioai arrangement, and each, forming, when complete, four distinct Tolnmss. 

' GlOGaAPHT 4voI^ 

Natural History '• • 4 vols. 

SciBNCKS Air j> Arts • . . • 4 vols. 

History, Biography, Litbbature, &e 4. vols. 

fts- A Humbert/ the Cyclopjbbia i» publfahed every Saturday^ price 6dLt one foeek a Ihtmiber of 
GxoGR'tPHY. /A« next a iVttm&«r ({/'Natural History; and a part, price iMfOm the Uut 
matmfeoenf Month, 

VOL. I. OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, 

and 

VOL. I. OF THE NATURAL HISTORY DIVISION, 

Are completed, price lOi, eosft, in eUfth* 



BBADBURY ANi> EVANS, U, BQUVEBIE 



sTj^^r 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TEAS AHD COFFEES AT MERCHANTS' FBICEI 



DUTY OFF TEA. 

THE PBICES or ALL OUR TEAS AG UN REDUCED lOUft FENC 
. PEIl POUND, 



PHILLIPS AND COMPANY' 

Give the Pulilie th« foU aod entire wlTJintaffe of tb« Redtictioo of Datr, u t^e ibllon 

Pi-icei will ihow : — 

BLACK TEAS. 

STBONG CONGOU. TEA Qa. 8d., 2i. lOd., 3t. Ot. 

TIICH SOUCHONG TEA 3s. 2d. Recommended. 

BEST IMPERIAL SOUCHONG TEA 3*,4d. Strongly veeominended. 

BEST LAPSANG SOUCHONG TFA 3«. 8H. Stiont{ly reooBimended. 

BEST ASSAM PEKOE SOUCHONG TEA 4«.0d. Very strongly recommeodei 

Tbiv Tea U of peculiar aod estraordinary atrengih. 

GREEN TEAS. 

STRONG GRE£N TEAS, with flaToiir 3«., S«. 4d., Ss. 8d. 

PRIME MOYUNE. GUNPOWDER 4a od. Racommended. 

THE BEST MOXUNE GUNPOWDER 4a. 4d. Recommended. 

TRUE PEARL GUNPOWDER 4a. 8d. Recommend*^. 

THE BEST PBARL GUNPOWDER 6». od. Recommended. 

The HlXtSD TEAS, at 3a. 8d. and 4«. per lb., are now Tcry superior Teas, aad are 
stroDg^ly recommended. 

COFFEES. 

THE BBfiW PLANTATION COFFEE la. Od. p^Vti 

THE BEST COSTA RICA COFFE 8 Is.Sd. „ 

THE BEST WEST INDIA COFFEE ls.4d. „ 

THE BEST MOCHA COFFEE l8.4d. „ 

COLONIAL PRODUCE AND SPICES, 

' ' '• ' ^ - •■ 100 PER CENT. UNDER MOST HOUSES. 

Axrow Root, 8d., lOd.* la., la. ad., and la. 4d. Sago, 3d. and 4d. ; Large Sago, 5d. -Tiapk 
6^1'.; Beat, 7d. Toua lea Mnif, 6d.; Be«t. 8d. Maccaroni, Naploa, «d. Italian Maocaroni 
\ ermicelli, lOd. Semolina, od. and 8d. Millet, 4d. and 6d. Rice, 2d.,24d , 3d.r and 4d. ; Beat, * 
Scotch Barley, 2id. Pearl Barley, Sd. CloYeB,*ls. 3J. and Is. 6d. : Beat, 2s. per lb* Nutme 
4s. 6d.,end Ss. ; Best» te. 4d. Mace, 4s. 6d.; Beat, 5s. Cinnamon, 3a. ; Beat, 3a. 6d Ground C^ 
namoin, 4s. Caasia, la. Sd. ; Gronod, la. 6d. Black Pepper, 'Best, Is. abd Is. 2d.. "Wlute Pei>p|l 
Is. 4d. ; Best, la. 8d. Cayenne, Kest, 2s. Ginger, 6d., lOd., la., Is. 4d., Is. 8d., and 2al ; Ber 
2s. 4d. Mustard, 5d., 6d., 7d., led., and Is. Best Mustard in England, Is. 4d. (packed in tin foU 

~ SUGAR. 

For the convenieaoe of tiietr numerous customers, PHILLIPS & Co. anpply Raw SuoAm at i 
4^d., and 54. per.lb.. TlLafWMji Si^uAK.at 64., 5^., and 6d/ 



PHILLIPS He Co. send all Gooda CARRIAGE FREE, by tbeir own Vans, within eight milj 
of No. 8, King MHIliam-street, City, and ^end Teas, Coffees, and 8p:ces, CARRIAGE FREE T^ 
ANY RAILWAY STATION OR MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, if to the value of 408. 
upwards. 

A General Ptice Current is published every Month, containing all the advactages of the Londok-I 
MAaKRTS, and is sent free by post on application to 

PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, TEA I^ERCHANTS, 

8, KING WILLIAM, STREET, CITY, LONDON, 

Samples of TEA and COFFEE are also open for inspection in Case No. 11, in the Sonth-Ciit 
• Gallery of the Crystal Palace. 



Post Office Ordera .iho^ld be made payable to PHILLIPS & Co. Chief Oflee, 



LontakJ 



-I 



AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, F 17. SOUTH GALLERY. ' 

MARION'S 

ESnJENT BODICE AND CORSALETTO DI MEDICI 




Fitpuau 1. — Front view of the Cot- 
sn^etio dl MedirL, havini? re»ilienti) m 
conf[irniiity with ihe mavtpyeDU of 
teiinrmion. 

FicuaE 3.— View of the Back of the 
H«^«ilient Budrce and CcifvsAcntf di 
Hedici^ witb the r^ssilient* coTreipoTid- 
injE to the naturnl Eiiran^niiieiit of the 
muaclea in sictivity tjr repose » 

itt think few who have •een it will be dispotied to disigrte with ti* When we assert that it i» 
Itely suprrior to anythinc: of the kind ^et int'odueed, and in point- of style and workmanship it 
tke unexceptional."^ Editorial Notice m Le Foltet, ihe loading J.oMrnt^ of Fashion, 
tit affords us pleasure to observe the proodly array of oar jnedic^l brethren .vho have borne tesii- 
1^ in favour of the above useful invention — a beautifully Elastic Corset — ^than which we conceive 
[o^ can be more desirable and complete. -Editor qflKe Medical CirciilaY, - ■ ■ 

l^y combine FIRMNESS with ELASTICITY, dt closely, fasten easily in firont, retain the original 
aetry of their adjustment, and are suited for every age, figure, and habitude. Their beautiful 
ent action, elegant appearance, and anatomical correctness, have won for them the highest 
ration. They are' judiciously adapted to every varying condition of the femile form, Ladies 
•alth, convalcFCents, and in vidids, wear them with equal satisfaetion ; and having experienced 
omfort and advantages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their attendant 
Under the open transverse work of silk elastic resilicnts, Quilted silk, fine flannel, or couiil i- 
^, (vreventing ctiillmess in the bark, favouring free exhalation from the skin, and promoting 
feneral health. Ladies' personal measurements followed in every particular as required. 
fete celebrated manufacturies are of various qualities according with prices. Us., 160., 21s. 25s., 
p. ; Silk and fiatin, JS^ 2s. to dSb 5s- Also, Children's Bodices, and fine light qualities for Indin. 
iarged Proopeccus, with Tinted Illustrations, details of Prices, Instructions, and Papers for 
i"'— "-"vmnent, &c,, given on application, nr stnt free on receipt of two Stamps for Postage. 

ALL COUNTRY ORDERS SENT CARRIAGE PAID OR POST-FREE. 

pi£S' RESILIENT SUSTAININQ BELTS of fine woven elastic sUk, self-adjusting, without 

niigst and affording an agreeable and unvarying support in any temperature. These Belts are 

I prized by all Ladies who have adopted them. They are light, yet firm in texture,, will wash 

\ injury, and are very dorabte. Also, a judicious assortment of LADIES* BELTS, eoO' 

1 00 a practical knowledge of the varied necessities for support, price 21s. to 4^3 Ss. 
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MESDAMES MARION & UAITLAND, 
KES, 5V CONNA^UOHT TEHKACTV HYDE PARK, XOWDON. 
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